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PREFACE 


DR.  ANDRE  BLUM'S  "  Short  History  of  Art  "  has  already 
achieved  a  remarkable  success  in  France,  and  is  in  course  of 
translation  into  several  languages  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
English  edition  will  prove  of  value  and  utility  to  the  student  and 
general  reader  in  filling  a  gap  between  the  rather  brief  "  outlines  "  of 
Art  History  and  more  bulky  and  expensive  manuals  running  into 
several  volumes.  Dr.  Blum  has  set  out  to  trace  impartially  the 
course  of  Art  development  in  Europe  and  the  Ancient  Near  East 
from  prehistoric  times  onwards,  with  a  glance  at  modern  America. 
This  he  has  accomplished  within  the  scope  of  a  single  volume, 
adopting  throughout  a  concise  and  easy  narrative  form.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  work  will  be  found  adapted  for  the 
ordinary  reader  as  a  general  introductory  view  and  reference  work, 
and  for  the  student  as  an  introduction  to  more  specialised  study. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  and  translated  for  the  English  and 
American  public  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Tatlock, 
editor  of  the  Burlington  Magazine.  The  sections  on  Architecture 
have  been  generally  enlarged  under  his  supervision  by  experts, 
while  the  division  on  Ninteenth  Century  Art  has  been  decidedly 
extended  and  the  text  generally  adapted  to  English  thought.  An 
additional  chapter  has  been  added  on  the  Art  of  the  present  day  to 
bring  the  work  entirely  in  line  with  late  modern  tendencies,  and  the 
Editor  himself  has  contributed  a  general  Introduction  to  the 
volume.  The  book  has  been  completely  re-illustrated,  and  a  series 
of  representative  illustrations  of  Modern  Art  added  ;  and  both 
Editor  and  Publishers  have  attempted  to  present  the  whole  as 
helpfully  and  comprehensively  as  possible  within  the  limits  of 
price  and  size. 

In  conclusion,  the  Publishers  would  like  to  thank  Messrs.  Ernest 
Brown  and  Phillips,  of  the  Leicester  Galleries,  London,  and  Mr. 
P.  M.  Turner,  of  the  Independent  Gallery,  Grafton  Street,  London, 
for  their  valuable  assistance  with  the  illustrations  ;  Sir  Robert  Witt, 
Miss  M.  H.  Bulley,  Mr.  Julian  Sampson,  Mr.  F.  Rinder,  and  Messrs. 
William  Marchant  and  Co.,  of  the  Goupil  Gallery,  London,  for  the 
loan  of  photographs  ;  Sir  Michael  Sadler  and  Mr.  S.  Courtauld  for 
permission  to  reproduce  Marchand's  Maternite  and  Duncan  Grant's 
The  Hammock  from  their  respective  collections  ;  Mr.  R.  Schultz 
Weir  and  the  Byzantine  Research  Committee  for  permission  to 
reproduce  two  subjects  from  The  Monastery  of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris  at 
Phocis,  the  first  publication  issued  by  the  Byzantine  Research 
Fund ;  and  finally  the  various  writers  who  have  helped  in  adapt- 
ing and  enlarging  the  text  where  considered  necessary. 

The  Publishers. 

London,  September,  1926. 


INTRODUCTION 

By  R.  R.  Tatlock 

MODERN  books  on  art  history  are  of  two  kinds.  There  is 
the  book  which  deals,  as  exhaustively  as  successful 
research  work  permits,  with  some  particular  artist  or 
school ;  and  there  is  the  general  treatise  which  attempts  to  see  art 
history  steadily  and  as  a  whole.  The  first  kind  of  book  is  the  work 
of  the  man  who  attempts  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  everything 
likely  to  throw  new  light  on  a  strictly  limited  subject.  Archives 
have  to  be  ransacked  for  old  records,  letters  and  books  ;  every  scrap 
of  modern  writing  has  to  be  considered,  press-cutting  agencies 
have  to  be  set  to  work,  scholars,  even  if  they  be  bores,  have  to  be 
written  to  and  asked  to  dinner  ;  all  sorts  of  hares  have  to  be  started 
and  all  sorts  of  notions  considered.  In  the  end  something  printable 
may  emerge  and  the  result  may  be  one  of  those  invaluable  volumes 
which  lie  on  the  shelves  of  our  great  libraries  unconsulted  except 
by  a  few  eager  spiritual  descendants  of  the  author.  The  importance 
of  a  book  like  that  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  amount  of  new 
material,  the  number  of  new  facts  it  contains. 

The  other  kind  of  book,  the  book  that  aspires  to  take  a  God's-eye 
view  of  a  vast  and  enduring  human  activity,  need  not  contain  fresh 
material.  Indeed,  the  inclusion  of  recent  discoveries  and  of  novel 
heories  in  such  a  work  is  nearly  certain  to  disturb  the  necessary 
balance,  to  upset  the  perspective  in  which  one  movement  in  the 
history  of  art  is  seen  and  described  in  relation  to  others.  What  in 
this  case  we  want  of  our  author  is,  firstly,  that  he  should  be 
familiar  with  all  that  has  gained  or  that  deserves  universal  accept- 
ance, secondly  that  he  should  know  what  to  leave  out,  and  thirdly 
that  he  should  tell  his  story  simply,  clearly  and,  so  as  to  avoid 
bulkiness,  with  exceeding  brevity.  I  believe  that  the  English 
reader  of  this  book  will  agree  that  Dr.  Andre  Blum  possesses  in  a 
remarkable  degree  these  somewhat  rare  qualities.  One's  hope  that 
it  may  be  so  is  materially  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
book,  of  which  this  edition  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  free  transla- 
tion, has  enjoyed  an  enormous  circulation  in  France. 

There  may  be  some  who,  while  admitting  the  merit  of  Dr.  Blum's 
work,  consider  that  general  histories  of  this  kind  are  useless.    This 
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view  has  recently  gained  a  good  deal  of  publicity  and  may  be  worth 
a  little  examination.  The  argument  is  that  the  ground  to  be  covered 
by  a  general  history  of  art  is  so  immense  and  the  material  is  so- 
complex  that  no  single  work  can  possibly  cover  it.  The  author  in 
attempting  to  deal  adequately  with  everything  deals  adequately 
with  nothing.  It  is  as  if  one  tried  to  compose  an  encyclopaedia 
within  the  compass  of  a  pocket  dictionary.  If,  it  is  said,  one  wishes- 
to  know  about  Gothic  sculpture  or  Derby  china  or  Signorelli,  such 
a  book  cannot  help  us  ;  we  have  to  lay  it  aside  and  consult  a  work 
which  deals  exclusively  with  the  particular  matter  on  which  we 
desire  to  have  light  thrown. 

These  arguments  are  certainly  plausible,  but  there  is  little  better 
to  be  said  for  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  work  in  art 
history  is  invaluable  and  indispensable.  The  specialist  generally 
suffers,  like  other  people,  from  a  set  of  vices  and  prejudices  peculiar 
to  his  calling.  His  attention  is  so  absorbed  by  the  objects  in  his- 
immediate  environment  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  can  be  induced  to  consent  to  listen  to  what  is  being  done 
by  the  multitude  of  other  specialists.  It  takes  him  all  his  time  to 
keep  in  touch  with  his  own  limited  sphere,  to  read  as  it  is  published 
all  that  has  anything  like  a  direct  bearing  on  his  own  work,  and 
consequently  he  cannot  yield  to  the  temptation  to  enlarge  his  view 
without  injury  to  his  own  particular  interests.  If,  for  instance,  his 
business  is  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  identifying  genuine 
paintings  by  Rembrandt,  he  will  find  that  he  will  have  to  work 
very  hard  to  retain  his  place  among  those  similarly  occupied.  He 
will  have  no  time  to  spare  to  discuss  Velasquez  or  Van  Eyck, 
much  less  Italian  Renaissance  bronzes  or  Egyptian  architecture. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  student  and  his  readers  it  is 
enough  that  Rembrandt  was  a  great  artist.  There  is  already  far 
more  than  sufficient  evidence  of  that,  however  that  evidence  may 
be  strengthened  or  modified  by  still  further  research  work.  The 
object  of  a  writer  like  Dr.  Blum  is  to  examine  with  a  large  eye 
the  works  of  the  specialists,  to  select  those  about  which  there  is 
general  agreement,  to  discard  everything  incomplete  or  controversial 
and,  finally,  to  arrange  the  whole  in  a  logical  order,  placing  the 
emphases  on  the  right  points  and  distributing  the  inevitable  gaps 
in  the  most  regular  fashion.  He  must  not  attempt  to  be  quite 
up  to  date.  For  example,  he  must  not,  however  interested  he 
happens  to  be,  say  a  word  about  some  unusual  specimen  of  Neolithic 
ceramic  ware  which  may  or  may  not  ultimately  change  the  current 
of  early  art  history,  but  must  bide  his  time  until  the  problem 
with  which  such  an  object  confronts  the  scholar  is  completely 
and  finally  solved.  The  scholar  who  despises  such  a  work  because 
it  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  his  particular  study  is  like  the 
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expert  witness  who  objects  to  the  judge's  summing  up  or  like  the 
medical  specialist  who  regards  the  general  practitioner  as  a  person 
of  no  importance.  Without  such  books  as  Dr.  Blum's,  art  history 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist — we  should  simply  have  a  set  of 
rival  scholars  each  attempting  to  claim  our  undivided  attention 
and  none  succeeding  in  doing  so  ;  and  the  scholars  themselves 
would  never  be  able  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them  or  to 
realise  what  place  the  results  of  their  labours  are  entitled  to 
occupy. 

With  these  points  in  mind  the  reader  may  consider  on  its  merits 
Dr.  Blum's  work.  But  there  is  one  other  consideration  that  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  There  is,  after  all,  something  in  the  theory 
that  the  history  of  the  world's  art  is  too  large  a  subject  adequately 
to  be  covered  by  a  book  of  this  size.  That  being  so,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  something  should  be  altogether  omitted.  The 
story  must  not  be  distorted  and  yet  it  must  be  rendered  con- 
secutive. The  sort  of  art  that  interests  most  people  must  be  given 
rather  more  space  than,  strictly  speaking,  is  its  due,  and  the  sort 
of  art  that  interests  the  few  must  be  left  out  just  as  if  it  did  not 
exist.  In  considering  what  to  leave  out,  Dr.  Blum  has  allowed 
for  the  fact  that  his  readers  are  Europeans  and  Americans,  and 
he  has  therefore  boldly  cut  out  large  sections  of  non-European 
art  history.  The  book  tells  us  nothing  of  that  amazing  sequence 
of  schools  that  came  into  existence  in  China  long  before  our 
civilisation  dawned  and  lasted  until  recent  times  ;  it  tells  us 
nothing  of  Japanese,  Korean,  Mongolian,  Indian,  Burmese,  Mexican 
or  modern  native  art.  Of  course  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
author  that  the  arts  of  these  lands  influenced,  sometimes  pro- 
foundly, the  arts  of  Europe  ;  that,  to  take  only  one  example, 
Whistler  and  the  modern  French  painters  were  greatly  affected 
by  Far  Eastern  paintings  and  prints.  It  may  seem  illogical  to 
say  so,  as  Dr.  Blum  does,  and  yet  not  to  account  for  the  sources 
of  inspiration  themselves.  But  since  something  had  deliberately 
to  be  overlooked,  if  the  book  were  to  remain  a  reasonable  size 
and  weight,  the  arts  of  the  parts  of  the  world  mentioned  above 
were  undoubtedly  the  right  ones  to  sacrifice.  If  we  consider  for  a 
moment  the  effect  of  omitting  from  the  book,  say,  Holland  or 
England,  we  shall  see  how  wise  in  the  circumstances  it  was  to 
indulge  in  the  convenient  fiction  that  remote  lands  like  China 
and  Mexico  contributed  little  or  nothing  to,  and  are  comparatively 
negligible  on  a  first  glance  at,  the  art  of  the  world.  Nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  slur  was  intended  by  doing  so  ;  it  was  the  very 
fact  that  those  civilisations  were  so  prolific  in  the  artistic  sense 
that  prevented  their  being  included  in  the  following  pages. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably 
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complete.  Part  I  deals  with  the  art  of  Antiquity,  of  Islam  and  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  including  Prehistoric,  Egyptian,  Middle  Eastern, 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art.  Part  II 
deals  with  Renaissance  art  in  Europe  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  budding,  flowering  and  decline  of  the  Renaissance 
spirit  in  each  European  centre  being  accounted  for  and  described. 
Part  III  deals  with  the  seventeenth  century  and  after.  Flanders, 
Holland,  France  and  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  each 
considered  separately.  A  chapter  is  then  devoted  to  France  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  rest  of  eighteenth  century  Europe  being 
discussed  in  the  pages  immediately  following.  Then  French  art  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  taken  up,  and  after  it  nineteenth  century 
art  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

A  special  section  has  been  added  continuing  the  story  down  to 
the  art  of  the  present  day.  This  addition  involves  many  risks,  for 
the  just  consideration  of  one's  contemporaries  is  excessively 
difficult — is,  in  fact,  if  the  truth  must  be  stated,  impossible  ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  present  age  of 
experiment  and  antagonism  of  aims.  In  such  circumstances  the 
critic  must  himself  have  recourse  to  experiment,  and  content  himself 
with  the  hope  that  by  boldly  announcing  his  impressions  order  may 
ultimately  emerge.  On  such  a  basis  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
Modern  Art  and  Architecture  have  been  carefully  selected,  in  the 
hope  that  they  at  any  rate  will  go  to  give  the  reader  some  impression 
of  the  more  dominant  characteristics  of  the  art  of  our  own  times. 

That  is  one  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  living  artists  in  this 
book.  The  other  is  that  this  inclusion  tends  to  remind  the  reader 
that  art  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  living  force  in  human 
society. 

In  editing  the  book  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  public  both  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  a  larger  space  has  naturally  been  devoted  to  the 
course  of  art  in  both  these  countries,  and  views  current  across  the 
Channel  have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  those  held  in 
England,  in  regard  to  such  subjects,  for  instance,  as  the  relative 
values  of  English  and  French  achievements  in  Gothic  Architecture, 
or  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  the  great  English  school  of 
landscapists  on  the  development  of  French  painting  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  general  reviews  of  the  History  of  Art,  Architecture 
frequently  occupies  an  emphatically  subordinate,  even  perhaps  a 
Cinderella-like  position.  In  view  of  the  importance  and  growing 
interest  in  the  History  of  Building  in  Europe,  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  devote  the  fullest  possible  space  available  to  the  subject. 
In  this  the  present  writer  must  gratefully  tender  his  thanks  to  the 
experts  who  have  revised  and  remodelled,  and,  where  necessary, 
re- written  the  architectural  sections. 
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It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  point  out  that  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  book  in  France,  no  cliches 
of  Dr.  Blum's  illustrations  were  available,  so  that  fresh  originals 
had  to  be  sought  and  found  throughout.  While  including  a  large 
number  of  the  original  subjects,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
necessity  to  increase  the  total  considerably,  and  add  a  number  of 
important  subjects  not  represented  in  the  original  edition  ;  also 
to  supplement  the  250  photographic  engravings  by  about  eighty-five 
text  illustrations  in  line,  mainly  applying  to  the  architectural  and 
decorative  sections.  This  has  naturally  involved  a  good  deal  of 
extra  labour  for  the  publishers,  and  special  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Fry,  of  Messrs.  Batsford's,  for  the  unremitting  pains 
he  has  devoted  to  the  arduous  task  of  collecting  and  editing  the 
extensive  series  of  illustrations,  which  are  now  largely  distinctive 
to  this,  edition. 
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PART   ONE 


THE  ART   OF  ANTIQUITY,  OF  ISLAM, 
AND  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


I 
PREHISTORIC  ART 

It  is  a  noteworthy  and  wonderful  thing  that  an  extraordinary 
outburst  of  art  is  to  be  found  associated  with  the  earliest  and 
most  primitive  epochs  of  which  the  human  race  has  left  record. 
The  science  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  defined  by  Joseph 
Dechelette  as  ' '  the  science  of  antiquities  antecedent  to  the  most 
ancient  historical  documents,"  is  concerned  with  its  study.  It 
rediscovers  and  classifies  the  remains  of  primitive  industries,  tools, 
life,  fauna  and  flora,  and  art,  and  succeeds  in  retracing  the  main 
lines  of  the  development  of  civilisation  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
human  race. 

Its  methods  differ  from  those  of  later  archaeology  in  that,  instead 
ofrbeing  based  on  history,  it  draws  exclusively  from  natural  sciences, 
as  geology,  palaeontology,  ethnography  and  anthropology.  We 
divide  this  early  period  into  two  ages  ;  e.g.,  of  flaked  or  chipped 
stone  (the  palaeolithic  age)  and  of  polished  stone  (the  neolithic  age) . 

i.  The  Age  of  Chipped  Stone  (Paleolithic). — Geologists 
divide  the  early  histoty  of  the  earth  since  the  cooling  of  its  surface 
into  five  great  periods  :  archaean,  primary,  secondary,  tertiary  and 
quarternary.  The  beginnings  of  the  history  of  art  date  from 
the  quarternary  period. 

The  Paleolithic  Period  is  sub-divided  into  six  epochs,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  localities  where  the  chief  finds  of  these 
epochs  were  made. 

The  Chellean  (from  Chelles,  Seine  and  Marne).  )         T 

The  Acheulean  (from  St.  Acheul,  Somme).  r   p  ,      «.  ,. 

The  Mousterian  (from  de  Moustier,  Dordogne).  ) 

The  Aurignacian  (from   Aurignac,  Haute  Garonne)' 

The  Solutrean  (from  Solutre,  Saone  et  L,oire). 

The  Magdalenian  (from  la  Madeleine,  Dordogne). 

The  Chellean  epoch,  which  carries  us  back  possibly  about  100,000 
years,  was  characterised  by  flat  and  oval  blocks  of  flint  or  other 
stone,  shaped  by  a  series  of  blows  on  their  edges.  The  Acheulean 
epoch,  about  75,000  B.C.,  suggests  better  tools,  the  blocks  of  silex 
being  more  finely  hewn,  and  cut  on  both  faces.  With  the 
Mousterian  age    (about   50,000    B.C.)  we  come  to  pointed   imple- 

B 


Upper 
Palaeolithic 
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ments  with  well-finished  edges,  which  could  cut,  scratch  and 
scrape.  Bone  is  beginning  to  be  used.  The  first  direct  mani- 
festat'ons  of  an  art  appear  in  the  Aurignacian  period  (dating 
from  25,000  B.C.),  in  the  form  of  engravings  on  stone  and  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  caves  representing  either  realistic  figures  (e.g., 
the  statuette  of  Willendorf,  Bavaria)  or  animals,  such  as  horses 
and  reindeer.  Among  the  best  examples  of  the  paintings  are 
those  in  the  Altamira  Caves  in  the  province  of  Santander  in  Spain 
(see  Plate  III).  They  were  found  in  1875,  and  are  so  free  in  style 
that  for  long  their  authenticity  was  in  doubt.  The  cavern  is 
decorated  over  a  length  of  about  300  yards  with  black  and  poly- 
chrome figures  of  animals.  The  Aurignacian  culture  is  super- 
imposed at  certain  points  by  beds  containing  deposits  of  a  quite 

different  industry 
consisting  of  lances 
and  arrow  heads. 
From  the  Solutrean 
period  date  the  dis- 
coveries of  human 
figures  with  enor- 
mous breasts  and 
projecting  abdo- 
mens found  at 
Lausselle  (Dor- 

dogne). 

The  period  fol- 
lowing these  exca- 
vations is  the  Mag- 
dalenian,  beginning 
about  16,000  B.C.  and  ending  about  12,000  B.C.  Its  main  interest  lies 
in  its  tools  of  bone,  horn  and  ivory  ;  its  harpoons  and  needles. 
It-  most  astonishing  art  productions  are  the  engravings  on  blocks 
of  stone,  its  paintings,  representing  animals,  such  as  reindeer, 
bisons,  antelopes  and  elephants,  with  steadily  improving  drawing. 
The  walls  of  the  des  Combarelles  grotto  (Dordogne)  are  decorated 
with  silhouettes  of  small  horses  so  accurate  in  outline  that 
naturalists  have  been  able  to  determine  their  breeds  (see  Fig.  1). 

There  is  a  running  reindeer  which  can  be  related  to  the  browsing 
reindeer  at  Limeuil  (Dordogne),  the  file  of  reindeer  in  la  Madeleine 
and  those  of  Lorthet,  Hautes  Pyrenees  (Fig.  2).  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  wall  paintings  in  the  cave  of  Font  de  Gaume 
(Dordogne),  showing  two  reindeer  facing  each  other,  very  clearly 
drawn. 

The  Azilian  period,  dating  possibly  from  12,000  B.C.,  is 
characterised  at  Mas  d'Azil  (Ariege)  by  implements  of  flint  and 


Fig.  1. — Portion  of  an  Engraving  on  Stalagmite 
xn  the  Cave  of  Teyjal,  Dordogne 
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bone.  Its  art  manifests  itself  in  flat  schist  pebbles  bearing 
painted  devices  and  in  engraved  bone  and  wood.  The  intermediate 
period  between  the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  ages  is  divided  again 
into  the  Tardenoisian,  remarkable  for  its  knives  and  arrow  heads, 
and  the  Campignian,  interesting  for  its  picks,  its  pointed  and 
faceted  cylinders  and  its  coarse  pottery.  Some  archaeologists, 
however,  are  now  inclining  to  the  belief  that  a  wide  distinction 
is  traceable  between  the  lower  and  upper  palaeolithic  ages,  the 
former  with  its  rough  crude  characteristics,  and  the  latter  with 
its  diversity  of  implements  and  amazing  outburst  of  graphic  art, 
rather  than  between  the  upper  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  epochs  ; 
the  suggestion  being  that  the  actual  finish  of  the  stone  implements 
cannot  be  con- 
sidered by  itself 
as  a  very  vital 
difference. 

2.  The  Age  of 
Polished  Stone 
(Neolithic). -The 
palaeolithic  age  of 
chipped  stone  was 
succeeded  by  the 
neolithic  period,  or 
age  of  polished 
stone.  The  ancient 
technique  endured 
(pick  -  axes  and 
knives,  gravers 
and  polished  axes) 

in  spite  of  the  invention  of  new  processes.  The  climate  had  changed. 
The  cold  was  followed  by  a  damp  heat  and  frequent  rains.  The  new 
race  no  longer  passed  its  active  existence  in  a  struggle  against  wild 
beasts.       Man  employed  himself  in  making  objects  of  practical  use. 

This  civilisation  was  chiefly  remarkable  in  certain  countries 
for  its  construction  of  megalithic  monuments,  the  transport  and 
erection  of  which  argues  a  fairly  advanced  social  organisation 
and  science.  The  question  of  the  megaliths  is  very  complicated. 
Have  we  here  a  practice  which  grew  up  spontaneously  among 
the  various  peoples,  or  was  it  imparted  from  one  to  another  ? 
The  megaliths  were  huge  blocks  of  rough  stone,  which  prehistoric 
archaeology  divides  into  four  groups  :— 

Menhirs  (from  men,  stone,  and  Mr,  long). — A  kind  of  small 
obelisk  whose  purpose  is  not  known.  We  cannot  tell  whether 
these  pointed  stones  served  as  memorials  of  war  or  constituted 
religious  symbols. 


Fig.  2.- — -Reindeer  and  Fish.  Engraving  on   Antler, 
Lorlhet,  Pyrenees 
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Cromlechs  (from  crom,  curve,  and  lech,  stone),  or  groups  of 
menhirs  arranged  in  a  circle.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
about  these  stones.  Were  they  religious  edifices,  or  places  of 
assembly,  or  monuments  commemorative  of  victory  ?  We  do  not 
know.  A  tvpical  example  is  the  cromlech  at  Er  Lanic  in  the  Morbihan. 

Alignments. — The  menhirs  in  this  group  are  arranged  in  straight 
lines.  The  most  celebrated  are  those  at  Carnac,  which  extend 
for  a  length  of  nearly  two  miles.  The  highest  are  about  13  feet, 
the  smallest  under  2  feet. 

Dolmens,  or  stone  tombs  raised  above  the  ground  by  means 
of  two  or  more  supports.  They  are  composed  of  rough  stone, 
of  which  the  smoothed  side  is  turned  inwards.  A  characteristic 
type  forms  a  covered  way  under  tumuli  as  at  Presles  (Seine  et 
Oise).     One  of  the    most   important   of   these   is   the   Merchants' 


Fig.  3. — Banded  Neolithic  Pottery  from  Bohemia. 


Table  at  Locmariaquer  (Morbihan).  These  graves  contain  fragments 
of  vases,  the  pottery  of  which  is  still  very  crude.  We  can 
hardly  regard  as  works  of  art  these  common  objects  in  clay, 
md  cup-shaped  vases,  classified  according  to  their  decoration 
of  roped  lines  (Switzerland)  or  bands  (Bohemia  and  Moravia), 
as  in  Fig.  3.  The  articles  of  adornment  (fragments  of  stuff,  links 
of  chain,  bracelets  and  rings  of  shell  or  schist)  do  not  bear  witness 
to  any  pronounced  talent  for  decoration. 

The  only  monument  of  effective  shape  is  the  trilithon,  composed 
of  two  stones  supporting  a  third  as  lintel.  There  is  a  curious  circle 
of  these  at  Stonehenge,  but  probably  they  only  date  from  the 
Bronze  Age.  The  Bronze  Age  (from  2000-1000  B.C.)  is  characterised 
by  the  transformation  of  the  axe  and  knife,  of  which  the  edges 
gradually  grew  sharper.  Glass  appeared,  and  necklaces  were  made  of 
glass  beads.  The  Iron  Age  (1000  b.c.)  saw  the  development  of  long 
iron  swords  with  ivory  handles  and  of  vases  decorated  with  scrolls. 

This  art  still  seems  very  barbaric  when  we  remember  the  important 
civilisations  which  were  developing  in  Asia,  Greece  and  Egypt. 
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PLATE    III 


(a)    BISON     (painted    in    brown)    CAVE    OF    ALTAMIRA, 
SPAIN     (Magdalenian) 


(b)  NEIGHING   HORSE.      Carved   on    Antler.      Masd'Azil,    France 
(Magdalenian) 


(c)    STATUETTES   a   la   Capuche,    Brassempouy,    Landes 
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l'LATE  IV 


&  .  :4i 


(«)  RESTORATION  OF  STONE  CIRCLES,  etc.,  Avebury,   Wiltshire 


(M  si  ENDING  STONES  AT  STENNES,  Shetland  Isles.      (Megalithic    Remains) 


^P^"\__I^ 

4k2p^I  f  ^^fPlff ^J^tiS!^ 

%A£^^^Jlliii 

JiL-^/jC^^^l/f 

BOafc^" 

(e)  BRONZE     GRAVE     CHARIOT,     Stivttweg,    Austria.      Early  Iron  Age 
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EGYPTIAN   ART 

The  Egypt  of  history,  whose  art  goes  back  to  at  least  4000  B.C., 
is  the  most  ancient  civilisation  of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

This  country,  consisting  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile,  is  fertile 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  whose  floods  make  possible  the 
cultivation  of  cereals.  The  Egyptians  were  a  race  of  cultivators, 
scribes  and  priests.  Their  very  complex  religion  began  in  fetishism 
to  end  in  an  idealism  which  eliminated  no  elements  and  transformed 
into  symbols  the  most  popular  of  the  ancient  beliefs.  They 
worshipped  the  sun,  Ra,  with  whom  they  associated  certain 
divinities  such  as  Osiris  and  Phtah.  They  offered  a  fetish  worship 
to  the  beneficent  or  formidable  animals  of  the  Nile  region,  the 
bull,  the  crocodile,  the  lion,  the  cat,  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  ibis, 
and  the  beetle. 

The  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  about  death  encouraged 
many  forms  of  art.  They  believed  that  after  death  man  experienced 
the  same  needs  as  in  life,  and  that  the  ka  or  double,  a  projection 
of  the  living  being,  survived.  Not  content  with  preserving  the  body 
by  embalmment,  they  attempted  to  reproduce  the  double  feature 
for  feature,  to  instal  it  in  a  permanent  house  where  it  would  live 
for  ever.  The  nature  of  their  beliefs,  which  expressed  themselves 
in  their  sepulchral  monuments,  have  enlightened  us  not  only 
as  to  their  religion,  but  as  to  their  private  lives  and  often  as  to 
their  history. 

"  All  the  forms  of  Egyptian  Art,"  observed  Maspero, 
"  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  are  inspired  not  by  the 
disinterested  research  of  beauty  but  for  the  realisation  of  the 
utilitarian.  The  three  categories  into  which  they  divide  beings, 
the  living,  the  dead  and  the  gods,  give  extreme  proof  of  the  same 
desire  to  endure.  The  need  for  solidity  gives  their  work  unity." 
The  idea  of  permanence  influenced  the  construction  of  their 
tombs  and  of  their  statues.  It  will  be  enough  to  glance  briefly 
at  the  three  great  periods  of  Egyptian  Art. 

Memphite  Art  (Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Dynasties). 

Theban  Art,  divided  into  two  periods,  Eleventh  to  Seventeenth 
Dynasty  and  Fifteenth  to  Twenty-first  Dynasty. 

Sait  or  neo-Memphite  Art. 

Before  the  Memphite  age  there  was  a  Thinite  period  which, 
known  at  first  only  by  the  simple  data  of  Mariethon,  has  come 
into  the  full  light  of  history  since  the  excavation  of  Amelineau 
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and  Petrie  at  Abydos.  Here  a  fortified  castle  was  found,  a  vast 
parallelogram  of  dried  bricks  with  smooth  walls.  This  castle 
was  a  very  close  fortress  to  which  the  sovereign  could  retire  to 
await  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  Like  the  castle,  the  temple  in 
which  the  god  resided  showed  few  openings  when  seen  from  without. 
Composed  of  the  same  elements,  the  tomb  was  a  closed  construction 
reserved  for  those  powerful  persons  who,  after  death,  desired 
to  lead  lives  like  those  of  gods. 


EGYPTIAN    ARCHITECTURE 

Tombs 

The  Egyptians  built  three  varieties  of  tomb :  (i)  Tombs 
hollowed  out  of  the  earth  by  the  earliest  Thinite  Kings,  without 
superstructure,  which  remained  a  usual  type  among  the  people  ; 
(2)  Tombs  constructed  above  ground,  mastabas  and  royal  tombs, 
or  pyramids  ;    (3)  Hypogeums  cut  in  the  mountains. 

A  mastaba  consists  of  a  rectangular  mass  of  stone  or  brick 
with  a  flat  top  built  over  a  burial  pit.  If  the  building  is  solid, 
there  is  a  recess  on  the  East  side  for  the  offerings  to  the  dead. 
Sometimes  this  recess  is  enlarged  into  a  chamber  within  the  mass 
of  the  building  ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  mass  is  broken  up 
into  corridors  and  chambers.  The  whole  is  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  means  of  the  owner  to  guarantee  survival  to  his  double. 
The  best  known  mastabas  are  at  Saqqara. 

The  most  curious  examples  of  tombs  are  the  pyramids,  or  tombs 
of  the  kings.  There  are  about  seventy  pyramids  altogether  ;  they 
extend  from  Abu  Rowash  in  the  north  to  Meydum  in  the 
south.  The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  (see  Plate  VI)  are  masses  of  lime- 
stone built  on  a  square  base  and  with  sloping  sides.  Within 
is  a  shaft,  a  vault  and  galleries  barred  by  blocks  of  granite. 
Access  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  is  purposely  made  difficult. 
The  entrance  to  the  Great  Pyramid  is  about  forty-five  feet  above 
ground  and  is  closed  by  a  stone  exactly  like  those  surrounding 
it,  a  stratagem  to  hinder  entry.  The  erection  of  these  immense 
piles  involved  numerous  difficulties  in  moving  and  raising  huge 
blocks,  since  the  builders  had  at  their  disposal  only  the  inclined 
plane,  the  lever  working  on  a  pivot,  the  roller  and  the  pulley, 
and  the  work  could  only  have  been  carried  out  by  the  employment 
of  vast  human  labour.  The  highest  of  the  pyramids,  Cheops, 
was  originally  482  feet  high  ;  those  of  Chephren  and  Mycerinus 
in-  over  400  feet  high. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  plan,  designed  to  mislead  the  inquisitive, 
is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  arrogance  <>l  the  Pharaohs  in  placing 
theii  tombs  where  they  would  command  the  whole  valley.     Placed 
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close  to  the  tombs  as  though  standing  guard  over  them,  and  hewn 
out  of  solid  rock,  rises  the  great  Sphinx.  It  is  a  lion  with  a  human 
head,  originally  representing  the  King.  In  late  times  it  was  the 
emblem  of  the  god  "  Horus  on  the  Horizon."  It  is  probably 
of  the  same  date  as  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  and  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Pyramid  of  Khafra  (Khephren,  i.e.,  the  second 
pyramid),  as  it  stands  near  the  causeway  of  that  pyramid  and 
close  to  the  granite  temple  which  Khafra  built.  The  Great  Sphinx 
is  hewn  from  an  outcrop  of  rock  ;  the  paws  were  repaired  in  Roman 
times  ;  they  have  recently  been  uncovered  by  excavation  (see  Plate 
VI).  Between  the  paws  is  a  small  temple  in  which  stands  the 
stela  with  an  inscription  recounting  a  dream  of  Thothmes  IV. 

In  the  Middle  Kingdom  the  pyramids  were  built  of  sun-dried 
brick  covered  with  a  casing  of  limestone.  The  rock  tombs  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  method 
of  quarrying  limestone  in  the  cliffs.  In  quarrying,  columns  were 
left  standing  to  support  the  roof,  and  by  a  slight  development 
and  improvement  the  quarry  became  a  tomb  chapel,  which  was 
sculptured  and  painted  like  a  built  tomb  chapel.  The  facades 
of  the  rock-tombs  of  Beni-Hasan  show  many  interesting  forms  of 
columns,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  concealing  these  tombs,  for 
they  are  visible  many  miles  away. 

In  the  New  Kingdom  the  royal  tombs  were  cut  in  the  rock  in 
the  secluded  valley  known  at  the  present  day  as  "  The  Valley 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings."  These  tombs  are  entered  bj^  a 
small  door,  and  consist  of  many  passages,  halls,  and  chambers, 
usually  decorated  with  sculpture  and  painting. 

The  Ramesseum  is  the  Temple  of  Rameses  II  :  the  tombs  of 
Rameses  II  and  III  are  rock  cut  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings, 
similar  to  the  recently  discovered  tomb  of  Tutankhamen. 

Temples. — There  are  two  kinds  of  temples  :  (1)  The  temples  of 
gods,  and  (2)  the  mortuary  temples  of  Kings.  The  earliest  known 
temples  are  mortuary  temples,  the  granite  temple  of  Khafra  at 
Gizeh,  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  and  the  temple  of  Mentuhotep 
III   at   Deir  el  Bahari  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty. 

The  earliest  known  temple  dedicated  to  the  gods  is  the  so-called 
Labyrinth,  at  Hawara,  to  the  east  of  Dake  Moeris.  The  arrange- 
ment is  unlike  that  of  any  other.  It  was  the  largest  of  all 
Egyptian  temples,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  as  a  national 
temple,  in  which  each  of  the  local  gods  of  the  country  had  a  chapel 
or  shrine,  each  chapel  being  of  the  size  of  a  small  temple.  As  it 
was  a  national  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  there  is  no 
central  shrine.  All  the  other  temples  are  of  or  after  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.     The  temples  of  Karnak  (see  Plate  V)  and  the  temple 
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of  Luxor  are  dedicated  to  gods,  so  also  are  those  of  the  Ptolemaic 
era.  The  Ramesseum,  the  temples  of  Qurneh  and  Medinet  Habu 
are  mortuary  temples.  The  temples  of  the  gods  are  oriented  by 
the  river,  but  the  axis  of  a  mortuary  temple  is  directed  towards 
the  tomb  of  the  King  who  built  the  temple.  The  colossi  of  Thebes, 
one  of  which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Vocal  Memnon, 
stood  in  front  of  the  mortuary  temple  of  Amenhotep  III. 

The  enceinte  of  a  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  as  high  as  the  pylons  or  towers  of  the  entrance  gate. 
In  front  of  the  pylons  stood  a  pair  of  obelisks,  statues  of  the  King 
standing  or  seated,  and  four  tall  slender  poles  with  fluttering 
pennons.  The  outer  court  was  often  surrounded  with  a  colonnade, 
and  the  inner  court  usually  contained  the  great  hypostyle  hall 
through  which  access  was  obtained,  sometimes  directly,  sometimes 
through  vestibules,  to  the  shrine. 

The  majority  of  the  temples  which  have  come  down  to  us  date 
from  the  New  Kingdom.     There  is  an  interesting  one  at  Deir  el 
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Fig.  4. — Plan  of  Karnak  (1700  to  980  B.C.) 

Bahari  built  at  the  command  of  Queen  Hatshepsu.  It  is  formed 
of  three  terraces,  rising  above  and  behind  each  other,  the  third 
surmounted  by  a  wall  behind  which  the  sanctuary  extends. 

The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Karnak,  which  is  really 
a  collection  of  temples.  The  road  by  which  it  is  approached  is 
bordered  with  sphinxes  ;  the  surrounding  wall  is  of  brick  and 
not,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  of  granite.  These  walls  are 
more  than  30  feet  thick. 

The  pylon  is  a  monumental  door  flanked  by  two  tower-like 
masses  with  sloping  sides.  It  is  the  face  which  the  temple  turns  to 
the  world.  Although  the  sides  of  the  pylon  slope,  the  doorway 
between  has  vertical  sides. 

Obelisks  are  known  in  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  apparently  stand- 
ing in  pairs  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  The  obelisks  of  Karnak 
are  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
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On  passing  through  the  pylon,  a  rectangular  court  is  entered, 
three  sides  of  which  consist  of  porticoes  formed  by  a  wall  and  a 
double  row  of  columns.  A  door  in  the  wall  facing  the  pylon 
leads  into  a  chamber  broader  than  it  is  long.  This  is  the  hypo- 
style  hall  or  pronaos  of  the  Greeks,  the  audience  chamber  for  those 
who  are  not  privileged  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  This  sanctuary- 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  temple  and  consists  of  a  chamber  in 
which  is  the  shrine  containing  the  image  of  the  god.  In  the  more 
important  temples,  such  as  Karnak  and  IyUxor,  the  hypostyle 
hall  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  building.  The  central  part 
of  the  ceiling  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  loft}T  columns  nearly 
70  feet  high,  and  rising  well  above  the  numerous  rows  of  shorter 
columns  flanking  them  so  that  clerestory  lighting  is  obtained. 

At  Karnak  there  are  134  of  these  smaller  columns  in  sixteen 
rows,  and  they  are  about  42  feet  high.  The  temples  are  sometimes 
of  astonishing  length  as  the  result  of  additions  made  at  subse- 
quent times  ;  that  at  Euxor  measures  800  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  outbuildings  to  the  pylon. 

One  may  almost  say  that  "  orders  "  occur  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, the  distinguishing  features  being  the  capitals  of  columns. 
The  two  principal  motifs  are  taken  from  the  lotus  and  the  palm 
frond.  From  these  are  derived  the  lotiform  or  lotus  bud  capitals. 
The  "  bell  "  capital  is  an  imitation  of  the  tent  pole.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  temple  erected  by  Thothmes  III  as  a  memorial  of  his 
victories. 

Columns  are  sometimes  four-sided,  often  bearing  on  each  side 
the  head  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  or  the  statue  of  Osiris.  The 
four-sided  column,  but  without  ornament,  occurs  in  the  granite 
temple  of  Khafra.  The  Hathor-capital  may  occur  on  a  square  or 
a  round  column  ;  the  Osirid  figure  of  a  King  usually  stands  against 
a  pier  or  a  wall,  not  against  a  column. 

The  columns  are  derived  from  bundles  of  reeds  lashed  top  and 
bottom,  stuck  into  a  mud  base.  Sometimes  they  have  swelling 
contours ;  sometimes  they  are  reeded.  These  various  motifs 
were  derived  from  what  the  Egyptians  saw  around  them.  Their 
architecture  always  sought  its  inspiration  in  nature. 

Sculpture. — Egyptian  statuary,  though  dominated  by  such 
conventions  as  the  law  of  frontality,  was  dominated  also  by  a 
sense  of  ritual  expediency.  This  law  of  frontality  itself,  by  which 
the  body  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  fork  of  the  legs,  did  not  result  from  technical  incom- 
petence, but  was  based  on  religious  tradition.  The  statues, 
therefore,  show  none  of  the  contorted  positions  found  in  the 
bas-reliefs,  but  muscles,  skin,   and  bone  are  discreetly  modelled, 
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the  general  form  being  indicated  rather  than  the  details. 
Recognising  the  limitations  of  their  material,  the  Egyptians  wisely 
suppressed  the  minutiae  to  which  their  stone  was  not  adapted, 
for  they  were  not  moved  to  experiment  by  a  desire  for  greater 
freedom  in  their  work.  In  placing  some  of  their  figures  against 
a  rectangular  stone  large  enough  to  extend  beyond  them  on  either 
side,  forming  a  wall  and  serving  as  a  support,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  increase  the  durability  of  the  substance  into  which  they  desired 
to  infuse  life.  All  their  statuary  testifies  to  the  same  desire.  In 
spite  of  the  uniformity  of  the  poses,  the  rigidity  and  symmetry 
of  the  limbs  and  the  formality  of  movement,  they  express  a  sense  of 
realism  which  shows  itself  in  certain  very  living  portraits.  These 
were  the  material  forms  on  which  the  double  depended  for  existence 
should  the  mummy  disappear. 

The  materials  employed  were  stone,  rose-granite,  schist,  sandstone 
and  limestone.  The  uniformity  and  conventionality  with  which 
Egyptian  art  has  been  reproached  had  their  root  in  the  people's 
exaggerated  respect  for  tradition,  and  in  the  importance  they 
attached  to  giving  their  work  a  lasting  character.  For  this 
reason,  for  instance,  they  did  not  separate  the  arms  from  the 
body. 

There  were  four  periods  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  sculpture  : 
the  Memphite  age,  the  first  and  second  Theban  empires  and  the 
Suit   renaissance. 

During  the  Memphite  period  the  figures  seem  a  little  heavy, 
but  suggest  suppleness  and  a  great  regard  for  accuracy.  As  earl)* 
as  C859  Mariette  expressed  admiration  for  the  statue  of  the  great 
Khafra  which  he  had  just  discovered.  Another  very  fine  statue 
in  wood,  now  in  Cairo  Museum,  is  a  portrait  of  the  Governor 
known  as  the  Sheik-el- Beled.  The  figure  of  this  powerful  and 
thickset  warrior  advancing,  with  his  left  hand  on  a  club,  is  full  of 
vitality.  The  Seated  Scribe  in  the  Louvre  (Plate  VI)  is  another 
masterpiece  of  the  same  period.  Seated  cross-legged  in  the  familiar 
Eastern  attitude,  stylus  in  hand  ready  to  begin  writing  on  the  roll 
of  papyrus  on  his  knee,  head  raised,  eyes  expressive,  mouth 
compressed,  he  listens  attentively.  In  considering  his  silent 
immobility  we  are  reminded  of  a  passage  in  which  Kenan  attempted 
to  define  Egyptian  art  :  "  Most  amazing  of  all,  this  mysterious 
civilisation  had  no  childhood.  The  search  for  an  archaic  period  of 
Egyptian  art  has  been  in  vain.  In  other  civilisations  it  takes 
centuries  lor  sculpture  to  rid  itself  of  all  harshness  and  awkward- 
In  Egypl  such  a  work  as  the  Seated  Scribe  has  already 
a  definite  style  ;   Egyptian  art  could  not  achieve  greatei  perfection. 

The  figures  of  the  first  Theban  period  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Memphite  age.     Certain  works  may  however  1>e  singled  out, 
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such  as  the  portrait  of  Mentuhotep  in  Cairo  Museum,  and  the 
rose-granite  statue  of  king  Sebekhotep  III,  portrayed  seated, 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  his  head  raised  towards  the  light. 

The  sculptures  of  the  second  Theban  empire  are  numerous  and 
important,  many  masterpieces  dating  from  this  period.  Among  the 
fine  bas-reliefs  are  those  at  Karnak  setting  forth  the  triumphs 
of  Seti  I,  at  Sheik-abd-el-Gourna,  showing  Queen  Tiy  and 
Amenophis  III,  and  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  of  the  cow  Hathor,  the 
Egyptian  fleet  and  the  Queen  Ahmasi.  Ipsamboul  possesses  a 
remarkable  work  of  Sesostris  stabbing  a  chief  with  his  lance.  At 
Ipsamboul  too  are  extraordinary  statues  of  seated  Colossi, 
their  backs  against  the  mountain  slope,  looking  out  to  the  horizon 


Fig.  5 — Seti   I  in  his  War  Chariot;    Bas-relief  at  Thebes 


with  watchful  and  inscrutable  eyes.  With  these  ma}'  be  compared 
the  two  Colossi  of  Memnon  at  Thebes,  and  such  groups  as 
Rameses  II  between  Amon  and  Maoul,  and  Amenophis  III  and 
Tiy,  all  these  in  Cairo  Museum.  The  sculptor's  technique  continued 
to  be  full  of  vigour  under  Amenophis  IV,  to  judge  by  the  statuette 
of  that  king  (L,ouvre),  by  the  heads  of  the  canopes  (Cairo  Museum) 
and  by  the  study  of  a  head  made  for  the  portrait  of  a  prince 
(Berlin  Museum).  During  his  reign  he  made  El  Amarna  the  centre 
for  a  school  of  artists  working  from  nature  in  a  style  differing 
from  that  of  the  Thebans.  The  latter  however  soon  recovered 
their  positions  as  the  official  sculptors  of  the  royal  house  by  reason 
of  their  immense  talent.     We  can  see  an  example  of  it  in  the  Louvre 
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in  the  statue  of  the  god  Ammon  bestowing  his  protection  on  his 
successor,  king  Tutankhamen. 

The  excavations  made  in  1923  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  by 
English  egyptologists,  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Howard 
Carter,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  this  king's  tombs  in  which 
the  sepulchral  furniture  was  stored,  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  this 
brilliant  epoch  of  Egyptian  civilisation.  The  Louvre  has  just 
been  enriched  by  a  fine  head  of  a  king  in  pate  de  verre  found  in 
these  excavations. 

The  Sait  epoch,  which  was  a  period  of  reaction  against  the 
Theban  epoch,  came  at  the  end  of  several  centuries  of  decadence, 
and  was  marked  by  a  return  to  archaism.  It  is  represented  in 
Cairo  Museum  by  a  delicate  alabaster  statuette  of  Amonertaios 
and  in  the  Louvre  by  the  statues  of  the  god  Horus  with  the  body 
of  a  man  and  the  head  of  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  of  the  Lord 
Nektareb.  Squatting  on  his  heels,  his  hands  on  his  knees,  he  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  Egyptian  statue  ry,  for 
we  can  see  the  whole  form  of  the  body  in  the  mass  of  stone  out 
of  which  it  is  fashioned. 

The  conventional  bas-relief  was  well  understood  and  handled 
by  the  Egyptian  artist,  who  showed  the  head  in  profile,  but,  by 
a  curious  compromise,  brought  forward  sometimes  one  shoulder 
and  sometimes  the  other  to  obtain  foreshortening,  so  combining 
with  the  profile  certain  positions  of  the  body  which  only  a  view 
of  the  full  face  could  give.  The  material  in  which  he  worked  lent 
itself  ill  to  delicacy  of  modelling,  but  he  was  anxiously  accurate 
as  to  detail.  One  of  the  best  fragments,  according  to  Champollion, 
is  Sesostris  in  Battle.  The  king  has  borne  a  Lybian  chief  to  earth 
and  pierced  another  enemy  with  his  lance. 

Painting  and  the  Industrial  Arts. — Egyptian  painting,  the 
slave  of  sculpture,  rests,  like  the  bas-relief,  on  a  convention.  The 
painter  covered  a  surface  with  simple  tones,  flat  and  uniform, 
without  concerning  himself  as  to  modelling  or  as  to  combinations 
of  light  and  shade.  To  judge  from  the  paintings  found  on  the 
walls  of  tombs,  the  painter  was  a  craftsman  rather  than  an  artist. 
The  pattern  was  of  chief  importance,  colour  being  only  an 
accessory.  The  frescoes  of  Suit  and  Bern-Hassan,  though 
picturesque,  are  not  in  any  respect  great  art. 

The  Egyptians  had,  however,  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  harmony, 
and  their  industrial  arts,  ceramics,  metal-work,  jewellery  and 
wood  carving,  profited  by  these  qualities.  Egyptian  pottery 
included  fine  vases  in  enamelled  ware  of  a  very  pure  blue,  decorated 

with  figures  of  men  and  animals  and  with  full-blown  lotus  flowers. 

Enamels  were  not  only  applied  to  pottery  reliefs  t<>  give  variety 
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of  tone,  but  are  found  as  decorations  on  walls.  They  were  used 
in  this  way  in  the  palaces  of  Amenophis  I  and  Rameses  III.  Skill 
was  also  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  perfume  holders.  There 
are  pretty  spoons  depicting  girls  bathing  or  gathering  flowers. 
The  best  jewels,  like  those  of  Rameses  II,  earrings,  bracelets, 
necklaces  and  rings  were  made  in  the  shape  of  vultures,  hawks, 
shields  and  statuettes.  A  masterpiece  in  metal-work  is  to  be  seen 
in  Cairo  Museum,  a  vase,  the  handle  of  which  is  a  kid  standing 
on  its  hind  legs.  The  Egyptians  invented  glass  and  used  it  to 
fashion  bracelets,  beads  and  amulets.  Their  furniture  was  both 
graceful  and  practical. 

All  decorative  arts  were  directed  by  architects,  to  whom  the 
kings  confided  the  full  resources  of  their  treasuries.  They  testify 
to  the  variety  of  forms  which  the  Egyptians  created  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  inspiration.  The  discovery  of  the  treasures  of 
Dahchour  and,  more  recently,  of  Tutankhamen's  tomb,  have 
brought  to  light  a  quantity  of  works  of  art  which  prove  their 
creators'  intense  sensibility  for  the  decorative.  When  we  speak 
of  the  miracle  of  Greece  we  should  remember  also  the  miracle 
of  Egypt. 


Fig.  6. — Egyptian  Jewellery,     A  Golden  Hawk 


Ill 
ART   IN    THE   MIDDLE    EAST 

ELAM,    CHALD.EA,    BABYLON,    ASSYRIA,    PERSIA, 
THE   HITTITES,    PHCENICIA 

A  number  of  Eastern  countries  experienced  continual  interchanges 
of  influence,  but  were  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  in 
geographical  position,  race,  religion,  history  and-  art.  These 
comprised  Elam,  Chaldaea,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  the  Hittites 
and  Phoenicia. 

1.  Elam. — Primitive  Elamite  civilisation,  which  appears  to 
date  from  3400-2800  B.C.,  only  began  to  be  known  after  the 
excavations  undertaken  by  the  Morgan  mission  in  Susiana.  It 
is  characterised  in  particular  by  its  marvellous  ceramics  decorated 
with  very  curious  conventional  paintings.  The  exploration  of 
burial-grounds  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  very  impor- 
tant vases  made  of  pure  clay,  polished  and  decorated  with  oxide 
of  iron  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  green.  The  shapes  are  of 
three  types,  the  high  drinking  goblet,  the  wide  bowl  without 
handles,  and  the  small  crater  or  wide-mouthed  jar.  The  ornamen- 
tation is  rectangular  and  geometrical,  varied  with  the  stylised 
forms  of  animals  and  birds.  The  scientific  technique  of  these 
ceramics  indicate  that  this  ancient  society  was  far  from  barbarous. 
Wild  animals  do  not  appear.  The  presence  of  domestic  animals, 
dogs  and  horses  denotes  an  agricultural  people  ;  the  arms,  lances, 
and  quivers  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  "  We  must 
remember,"  observes  M.  Pottier,  "  that  these  ceramics  show  us 
the  part  played  by  nature  in  the  constitution  of  linear  drawing 
and  abstract  design.  The  artist  has,  so  to  speak,  dismembered 
living  beings  for  the  purpose  of  linear  ornament.  He  has  isolated 
the  wings  of  a  bird  or  the  bust  of  a  man  to  transform  them  into 
geometrical  figures.  His  system  is  that  of  stylisation  carried  to 
extremes." 

In  addition  to  these  most  interesting  potteries,  the  Elamite 
period  offers  illuminating  documents  in  asphalt.  The  plasticity 
and  permanence  of  bitumen  caused  it  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  objects  such  as  bas-reliefs  and  supports 
to  ritual  symbols  or  VOtive  arms,  the  decorations  of  which  recall 
those    of    their    ceramics.     These   were    originally    of   a  religious 
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significance  which  gradually  became  lost  or  transformed.  Living 
under  the  influence  of  a  fetishist  religion,  the  Elamite  artist,  in 
depicting  a  plant,  an  animal  or  a  god,  pre-occupied  himself  at 
first  with  the  religion  of  the  plant,  animal,  or  god  which  he  knew 
and  only  later,  as  the  aesthetic  sense  developed,  were  they  given  a 
decorative  rather  than  a  religious  significance. 

2.  Chald.^a.  —  Chaldaea  is  chiefly  known  through  certain 
Babylonian  monuments,  so  called  after  the  ancient  capital  of 
Xebuchadnezzer. 

Chaldaea  is  surrounded  by  a  sand  desert  and  would  be  an  arid 
region  were  it  not  for  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  which  give  its 
soil  fertility.  The  Chaldaeans  were  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
people  who  read  the  stars  and  occupied  themselves  not  only  with 
astronomy,  but  with  magic  and  astrology.  As  among  the  Egyptians, 
their  art  was  greatly  influenced  by  their  conception  of  death. 
They  imagined  a  kingdom  of  shadows  peopled  with  monsters  of 
fantastic  types,  that  derived  from  such  various  animals  as  the 
eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  snake. 

Their  sepulchral  architecture  is  the  expression  of  a  temperament 
which  keenly  admired  the  forces  of  nature  and  life  and  personified 
them  in  animal  or  human  form.  As  in  Egypt,  tombs  were 
built  above  the  ground  with  vaults  arranged  in  a  group  like 
the  plan  of  the  Egyptian  chapel,  but  were  especially  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  country.  While  in  the  Nile  region  stone 
was  used  for  building  purposes,  the  Chaldaeans  were  limited  by 
the  soil  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  use  of  sun-dried  bricks,  plain  or 
enamelled,  which  accounts  for  their  impermanence.  The  lack  of 
stone  did  not  prevent  them  from  erecting  buildings  of  importance 
in  the  development  of  historic  architecture.  They  take  the  form 
known  to  mathematicians  as  rectangular  parallelopipeds,  and 
resemble  boxes  of  diminishing  sizes  (see  Fig.  7)  arranged  one 
above  another  in  terraces.  They  were  enclosed  and  windowless 
to  afford  protection  against  the  heat. 

The  lack  of  means  for  draining  the  earth  of  water  drove  the 
builders  to  place  their  structures  above  terraces  in  order  to  escape 
the  wet  soil. 

The  temples  were  on  the  same  plan,  consisting  of  storied  towers 
surmounted  by  a  sanctuary  containing  an  image  of  a  god.  The 
most  important  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us,  however, 
are  of  civil  and  military  architecture.  The  palaces  of  the  kings, 
like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  have  the  appearance  of  fortresses. 
The  discoveries  at  Sirpoula  near  Tello,  have  brought  to  light 
monuments  built  with  great  technical  ability.  This  period  extended 
from  3000  to  2400  B.C.  The  curious  palace  of  Lagash  disinterred 
by  M.  de  Sarzec,  which  was  later  enlarged  by  Goudea,  was  built 
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on  the  summit  of  a  hillock  overhanging  the  plain  by  some  40  feet. 
It  was  a  fortress  of  irregular  rectangular  shape  :  the  alternating 
projections  and  hollows  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  brought 
about  a  marked  play  of  light  and  shade.  We  have  a  portrait  in 
sculpture  of  this  Prince  Goudea.  Many  of  his  weapons,  his  seal, 
goblet  of  libations,  and  a  quantity  of  his  signed  tablets  are  now 


Fig.  7. —  Chatdaan    Temple  Square  on  Plan  and  with 
Double  Ramp,      Restored  by  Chipies 


in  the  Louvre.  A  statue  discovered  at  Tello,  now  also  in  the 
Louvre,  shows  him,  not  with  the  regalia  of  a  military  commander, 
but  with  the  rule  and  compass  of  an  architect.  The  statue  is 
known  as  The  Architect  With  a  Rule,  for  he  holds  on  his  knee  a 
rule  of  about  io|  inches,  which  corresponds  to  a  Babylonian  foot. 
Mention    should    also    be    made    of    the    statuettes    of    crouching 
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animals,  among  them  a  mastiff  in  steatite,  bearing  the  name  of 
King  Soumouhilun  (Louvre).  To  this  Chaldaean  art  are  related  the 
limestone  plaques  of  the  King  Ur-Nina  decorated  with  heraldic 
genealogical  and  religious  symbols. 

The  Louvre  possesses  his  grandson  Eannadon's  celebrated 
Vulture  stele,  a  great  trophy  of  victory  showing  the  bodies  of  the 
vanquished  abandoned  to  the  vultures,  while  the  victorious  king 
standing  in  his  chariot  advances  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Another  relic  of  importance  is  Entemena's  silver  vase,  repre- 
senting a  lion-headed  eagle,  with  two  lions  scenting  their  prey, 
two  ibises,  the  upper  border  consisting  of  seven  heifers. 

3.  Babylonia. — The  chronology  of  Babylonian  history  has  for 
long  been  uncertain.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  however, 
we  can  date  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  at  about  2800-2700  B.C. 
The  dates  for  the  earliest  kings  are  somewhat  indefinite,  but  become 
more  precise  for  Sargon  I  and  his  son  Naram-Sin  (2700  B.C.), 
of  whom  the  Louvre  possesses  a  stela  in  red  sandstone  put  up  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  a  coalition  of  peoples  including 
the  Louloubi.  The  king  and  his  army  pursued  their  enemies 
to  a  mountain  peak  represented  by  a  cone  above  which  shine 
three  stars,  symbols  of  his  protecting  deities.  This  realistic  bas- 
relief,  so  remarkable  in  its  depiction  of  the  landscape  and  for  the 
vitality  of  its  helmeted  warriors  armed  with  axe  and  bow,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  relics  of  the  Babylonian  civilisation. 

The  Babylonian  Dynasty  was  founded  about  2200  B.C.  The 
most  considerable  document  surviving  to  us  from  this  period 
is  the  Hammurabi  code  of  Daw  (Louvre),  of  about  1100  B.C. 
This  basalt  stela  of  about  7  feet  high,  found  by  the  Morgan  mission, 
shows  the  sovereign  Hammurabi  wrapped  in  a  pleated  shawl  and 
wearing  a  turban,  his  right  hand  raised  in  a  gesture  of  respect, 
listening  to  the  dictation  of  the  sun  god,  Shamash. 

Under  Hammurabi's  successor  there  appeared  in  Babylon  a  race 
as  yet  unidentified,  from  whom  sprang  the  Kassite  Dynasty,  which 
originated  in  about  1500  B.C.,  with  Ountasch  Gal,  son  of  Khurban- 
Ummena.  The  magnificent  statue  of  his  wife,  the  Queen  Napir 
Asson,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  well  known.  The  queen  is  shown  stand- 
ing, her  hands  folded.  Her  costume  consists  of  a  bodice  with 
short  sleeves  and  a  fringed  skirt  decorated  with  geometrical 
ornaments. 

The  Kassite  kings  Melishipak  and  Mardock-apal-Iddin  (about 
1200  B.C.)  left  Kondounou  or  hard  pebble  shaped  stones  on  which 
their   titles   to   rural   property   were   engraved. 

In  Elam,  Koir  Nakounti  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Shilkak- 
in-Shousinak,  who  built  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
excavated,  as  well  as  important  fragments  of  enamelled  pottery. 
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The  excavations  which    are  still  being  carried   on    at  Susiana 
.hold  out  hopes  of  future  discoveries. 

J. 

'-;i'"m:.-:!!' 


fig.  8. —  Wild  Goats,  British  Museum.     Drawn  by  Wallet 


I  ';■•  <<■     Pala  Khorsabad,     l>u,/'<  by  c'/u^it-,  front 

the  Rt  iteration  '  y  I- .   Thomas 
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PLATE   VI 1 


(b)  FRIEZE    OF    ARCHERS    IN    ENAMEL!  ^    BRICK.    Hall  of  Darius  I    Si 

(Persian) 
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PLATE   VIII 


(a)   PERSEK.T  IS.     View  of  the  Hall  of  Xerxes,   Restored.      (Persian,  485  B.C. 


(b)    THE   SARCOPHAGv. 


OF    ESMOUNAZAR.        (Chaldean) 
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4.  Assyr'A. — The  Assyrians  derived  their  art  from  the  Chaldaeans, 
though  they  were  a  very  different  people,  a  race  of  warriors  and 
hunters.  Coming  into  being  about  2000  B.C.,  their  country  developed 
a  military  character  in  about  the  twelfth  century.  Their  architec- 
ture is  of  a  more  advanced  type  than  that  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
or  they  possessed  stone  and  wood.  In  the  ninth  century,  the 
period  of  such  great  conquerors  as  Assurnasipal,  the  princes 
of  the  Tigris  Valley  rivalled  the  Pharaohs.  They  were  followed 
in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  by  the  Sargonides,  of  whom 
we  know  best  the  period  of  Sargon  II.  The  excavations  of  MM. 
Botta  and  Victor  Place  at  Khorsabad  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  ruins  of  Sargon's  palace,  which  must  have  been  of  astonishing 
magnificence  (see  Fig.  9).  Palace  and  town  were  one  ;  the 
city  was  encircled  by  a  wall  flanked  with  square  towers,  the  various 
buildings  composing  the  palace  being  arranged  on  two  terraces 
of  the  same  height.  They  formed  three  groups — the  serag.io 
or  reception  hall,  the  harem  or  private  apartments,  and  the  khan 
or  out-buildings  and  common  rooms.  There  were  numbers  of 
rooms  and  courtyards  and  platforms  ;  there  were  also,  as  in 
Chaldaea,  storied  towers  with  sanctuaries  at  their  summits.  We 
can  compare  the  palace  of  the  Sargonides  with  that  of  Assurnasipal 
at  El-Kalach. 

Assyrian  sculpture  is,  like  Assyrian  architecture,  superior  to 
that  of  the  Chaldaeans.  The  Assyrian  artists  made  statues  of  their 
kings,  like  that  of  Assurnasipal  (British  Museum)  ;  but  in 
these  works  the  artists  appear  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
necessity  of  working  in  the  solid.  They  show  greater  skill  in  the 
bas-relief,  judging  by  those  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
king's  palace  (882-857  B.C.).  In  decorating  these  kings'  palaces, 
in  which  the  whole  life  of  the  people  was  summed  up,  religious 
and  mythological  scenes  were  chosen. 

They  pictured  their  gods  as  Colossi  triumphing  over  savage 
beasts.  Such  is  the  figure  of  a  bearded  god  strangling  a  lion 
against  his  breast,  now  in  the  Douvre. 

It  would  seem  that  they  attempted  to  unite  divine  power  and 
human  force  in  one  person.  This  led  on  to  the  creation  of  those 
winged  figures  or  human-headed  bulls  (see  Fig.  11)  which  watched 
over  the  palace  entrances  as  tutelary  divinities. 

One  of  the  earliest  monuments,  a  bas-relief  of  a  king,  dates 
from  Tiglath  Phalasar  T  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.  During  Assurnasipa  s  reign,  the  artists  carried  out  some 
excellent  engraved  stelae.  We  must  also  note  the  sculptures 
which  Sennacherib  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  rock  at  Bavian, 
but  they  are  very  simple.  Statuary  made  progress  with  the  period 
of  Assurbanipal. 
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Pig".  10. —  View  of  on   Assyrian  Palace] 
from  a  Sculptured  Slab 


Fig.   ii   —  Winged  Bull 


The  best  examples 
of  Assyrian  art  are 
in  the  British 
Museum  :  they  in- 
clude the  Hunting 
Scenes  of  Assurbani- 
pal;  the  Nimrod  bas- 
reliefs,  in  which  the 
king  accompanied  by 
a  eunuch  is  shown 
holding  a  goblet ;  the 
Gates  of  Balawat 
with  its  chariots,  and 
the  famous  Wounded 
Lioness,  the  work  of 
a  great  sculptor  of 
animals  {see  Plate 
VII).  The  Louvre 
possesses  a  fine  bas- 
relief  of  Assurbanipal 
in  his  chariot. 

It  has  been  said 
that  Assyrian  sculp- 
ture is  essentially 
narrative  and  docu- 
mentary' in  character. 
The  Assyrians  de- 
lighted in  scenes 
which  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  processions, 
those  in  which  the 
king  finds  a  place 
predominating.  It 
has  even  been  said 
that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  bas-reliefs 
are  mere  bulletins  as 
to  the  king's  armies, 
but  this,  of  course,  is 
an  exaggeration.  The 
decorative  talent  of 
the  Assyrians  was  de- 
voted to  rendering 
with  great  accuracy 
the     animals,    whose 
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Fig.  12. —  Embroidery  on  a  Royal  Mantle 


anatomy  they  perfectly  understood.  Their  lions  and  horses, 
gazelles  and  birds,  are  of  striking  realism  unsurpassed  even  in 
Greek  art.  Hindered  by  a  feeling  of  modesty,  they  had  not 
studied  the  nude  as  the  Egyptians  did ;  their  figures  are 
wrapped  in  garments  resembling  fringed  woollen  shawls. 

Unlike  the  Egyptians,  however,  their  architects  used  the  vault, 
roofing  their  rooms  with  circular  or  elliptical  arches.  They  even 
built  brick  domes  above  their  square  halls,  and  this  invention, 
travelling  from  Assyria  by  way  of  Dybia  and  Etruria,  had  a  great 
influence  on  Roman  art,  to  which  the  credit  of  its  invention  has  been 
given.  The  industrial  arts,  too,  were  highly  developed.  Wood 
was  worked  to  perfection  and  the  Assyrians  have  left  some  curious 
furniture,  including  the  thrones  of  Assurnasipal  and  Sennacherib. 

Ivory  was  used  in  the  decoration  of  furniture  and  some  beautiful 
ivory  panels  remain  to  us.  Vases  and  goblets  in  finely-chiseled 
bronze,  sometimes  representing  animals,  have  also  come  down  to 
us  from  the  Assyrian  civilisation.  Their  jewels  and  sumptuously 
embroidered  materials  {see  Fig.  12)  should  not  be  neglected. 

5.  Persia. — The  civilisation  of  Persia  developed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Iranian  plateau.     This  region  was  first  occupied  by 
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the  Medes,  who  had  to  struggle  against  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans 
before  the  Persians  finally  conquered  them.  The  study  of  Persian 
art  is  limited  to  the  Achaemenid  dynasty,  beginning  with  Cyrus 
(545-522)  and  ending  with  Darius  Codoman  (550-331).  The  most 
important  monuments  still  existing  are  the  ruins  of  the  palaces 
of  Susa  and  Persepolis.  They  are  built  of  stone,  brick  and  wood 
in  an  eclectic  style  borrowed,  with  modifications,  from  Egypt 
and  Babylon.  The  doorways  are  high  and  narrow,  the  embrasures 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  illustrating  the  life  of  the  king,  his 
audiences,  state  entries  and  struggles  with  evil  spirits.  The  most 
original  architectural  feature  is  the  Persian  column,  characterised 
by  its  great  height  in  relation  to  its  diameter.  The  base  consists 
of  two  super-imposed  torus  mouldings,  either  on  a  square  block 
or  on  a  cylindrical  drum,  ornamented  with  foliage.   The  fluted  shaft 

is  surmounted  by  a  rectangular 
block  decorated  with  campanulas 
and  scrolls  curving  inwards  towards 
each  other,  two  at  the  base  and 
two  at  the  top.  The  capital  (see 
Fig.  15)  is  formed  of  the  foreparts 
of  two  bulls  placed  back  to  back, 
or  of  unicorns  with  the  muzzles 
and  paws  of  a  lion.  The  animals 
turn  their  heads  to  right  and  left 
of  the  shaft,  leaving  a  space  for 
the  beam  on  which  the  roof  was 
supported.  This  type  of  column 
originated,  according  to  certain 
archaeologists,  in  the  wooden  pillars 
of  the  peasants'  houses  in  the 
Mazenderan  described  by  Uieulafoy, 
and,  according  to  others,  was  suggested  by  Assyrian  models. 

The  principal  remains  of  sepulchral  architecture  are  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  found  in  the  ancient  Pasargade,  at  Mehadi  Mourgab, 
Naksh-i-Rustam,  Persepolis  and  Serpoul-in-Lohab.  The  Tomb 
of  Darius  at  Naksh-i-Rnstam  (see  Fig.  14)  is  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock  and  presents  a  facade  with  four  columns  surmounted 
by  double  bull's-head  capitals,  with  the  beams  and  cuds  of  the 
rafters  cut  in  stone  above  them.  The  entrance  is  through  a  door- 
wax-  between  the  two  central  columns  and  an  ornamented  sculptured 
erection  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  religious  character  crowns  the  whole. 

There  were  no  temples  in  Persia  but,  according  to  their  religion, 
sanctuaries   in    which    burned    the  sacred    flame,    symbol    of   Ahura 

Mazda.    Anion-  these  Eire  sanctuaries  are  those  at  Naksh-i-Rustam 

and    Firouz   Alnid. 


). — Plan  of  the   Pala 
Darius  at  Persepolis 
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The  Persian  architects  expended  their  chief  efforts  on  palaces 
with  their  great  halls  of  honour,  called  apadana.  The  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Takh-i-Soleiman  still  remain  on  the  route  from  Chiraz 
to  Ispahan.  One  of  the  most  important  was  at  Susa.  At  Persepolis 
the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes  rise  on  a  vast  platform  which 
supported  three  recessed  terraces.      Its  monumental  entrance  or 


Fig.  14. —  Tomb  of  Darius  at   XaksJi  i- Rust  am 

Propylsea  recalls  the  pylons  of  Egypt.  It  is  formed  of  two 
enormous  columns  36  feet  high,  on  which  have  been  carved  winged 
quadrupeds  with  crowned  human  heads.  On  the  further  side  of 
the  portico  is  a  group  of  thirteen  columns  higher  than  those  of  the 
Propyhea  (67  feet).  Dieulafoy  brought  columns  of  a  similar  type 
to  the  L,ouvre.  They  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  Hypostyle 
Hall  of  Xerxes  (see  Plate  VIII),  which  must  have  overawed  the 
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people  by  its  grandeur.  The  same  motives  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Palace  of  Darius  and  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns.  A  happy 
creation  of  Persian  architectural  art  is  the  double  staircase  with 
balustrades  covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  delegates  from  the 
provinces  bringing  the  king  his  annual  tribute.  Other  palaces 
have  also  been  found  at  Istakhr  and  in  the  Al  Okhaydir  district, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  strongholds  of  the  princes  of  Kirak  have 
come  to  light. 

As  in  Assyria,  the  principal  works  of  Persian  sculpture  consist 
of  bas-reliefs.  One  of  the  earliest  was  found  among  the  remains 
at  Pasargade  and  represents  a  figure  in  profile  rising  on  four  wings. 

A  noteworthy  bas-relief  of  the  period 
of  Darius  is  that  of  Behistoun 
portraying  the  king  with  his  foot 
on  the  body  of  an  enemy  and 
indicating,  with  a  scornful  gesture, 
ten  prisoners  roped  together  with 
cords  round  their  necks.  In  other 
bas-reliefs  Darius  appears  followed 
by  doryphores  or  guards  with 
lances.  The  Persian  sculptors  were 
addicted  to  processional  sub- 
jects, in  which  a  special  place 
was  found  for  animals,  particu- 
larly for  camels  and  horses.  They 
created  an  animal,  part  eagle  and 
part  lion,  as  in  the  Persepolis 
bas-relief,  in  which  the  king  is 
represented  at  grips  with  such  a 
monster. 

The  Persians  excelled  at  glyp- 
tics. Many  intaglios  intended  for 
seals  are  engraved  with  curious 
scenes.  Among  these  should  be 
noted  the  seal  of  Darius  in  the  British  Museum  and  various 
important  cylinders  in  calcedony.  Persian  art  carried  to  perfection 
the  employment  of  enamelled  bricks  as  a  decoration  of  the  palaces. 
The  friezes  of  lions  and  archers  found  at  Susa  reveal  a  process 
unknown  till  their  day.  The  celebrated  Frieze  of  Archers  (Plate  VII) 
is  a  procession  of  Darius'  soldiers  who  file  past,  turbaned  and 
clothed  in  white  or  yellow  robes,  against  a  background  of  blue  and 
pale  green  enamelled  bricks.  As  for  the  lion,  the  Persian  artists 
have  shouii  at  once  its  brute  force  and  feline  -race.  Were  these 
friezes  sheltered,  as  1  tieulafoy  believed,  within  the  porticoes  ?  Pern  t 
and  Chipiez  have  expressed  their  doubts  of  this  hypothesis. 


Fig.  15. —  Capital  and  Base, 

Hull  0/  A7>  xes 
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Persia,  in  spite  of  the  magnificence  of  her  buildings,  was  never 
sufficiently  powerful  to  spread  her  civilisation  abroad.  Her  art 
continued  to  be  too  monarchic  ;  it  had  to  contend  against  the 
energies  of  Greece,  which  were  tending  to  ensure  positive  triumph 
to  liberty  and  to  individual  achievement. 

6.  Hittite  Art. — The  Heteens  or  Hittites,  who  in  about  2000  B.C. 
established  themselves  in  Upper  Syria  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains  and  in  Anatolia  round  the  basin  of  the  Halys,  had  an 
art  of  their  own,  and  not,  as  has  been  long  supposed,  a  civilisation 
imitated  from  Assyria.  As  }^et  all  we  know  of  archaic  Assyrian 
Art  is  represented  by  documents  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  while 
the  Hittites  have  left  monu- 
ments which  can  be  dated  from 
the  fourteenth  century  B.C. 

For  many  years  the  Hittites 
were  known  only  by  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  Boghaz-K6i 
in  Cappadocia,  with  bas- 
reliefs  cut  in  the  rock  of  Iasili- 
Kai'a,  and  those  of  the  Euiak 
palace,  also  decorated  with 
bas-reliefs  of  an  analogous 
subject.  We  have  here  a 
meeting  of  two  processions  in 
which  figures  in  trailing  robes 
and  with  low  fillets  advance 
as  though  to  perform  a 
religious  or  symbolical  rite. 
Further  remains  of  Hittite  art 
included  two  large  figures  --. 
carved  on  the  rock  at  Giaour- 
Kalesi,  the  bas-reliefs  of  Ibrig 
in  Lycaonia,  and  Karabeli  in 
Lydia  ;  curious  statues  of  lions 

like  those  found  at  Merash  (now  in  Constantinople  Museum,  Fig.  16) 
and  various  interesting  votive  stelae  (British  Museum). 

But  the  recent  excavations  at  Carchemish  and  Sendjirli  have 
revealed  to  us  all  the  elements  of  the  Hittite  civilisation,  town 
plans,  military  fortifications,  constructions  of  palaces,  'decorative 
sculpture,  reliefs  and  statues  whose  dates  we  can  arrive  at  with 
some  accuracy. 

At  Carchemish  the  English  explorations  have  brought  to  light 
monuments  of  earlier  date  than  Assyrian  art,  and  deriving  rather 
from  vSumerian  and  Elamite  art,  though  adapted  by  the  Hittites. 
They  consist  of  reliefs  dating  from  between  the  fourteenth  and 


Fig.  16. —  The  Merash  Lion 
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eleventh  centuries.  Here  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  file  of  warriors,  there, 
in  an  arch,  a  king  seizing  the  paw  of  a  lion.  Other  figures  take 
part  in  a  lion  hunt,  in  combats  between  lions  and  bulls,  in  mythical 
fights,  or  are  shown  with  Sphinxes,  while  processions  of  servants 
carry  goats  on  their  shoulders  to  the  king's  banquet.  The  two 
most  important  pieces  are  a  statue  of  a  bearded  god,  holding  a 
sceptre  and  an  axe,  on  a  pedestal  ornamented  with  two  lions, 
and  the  other  a  low  column  with  two  bulls. 

At  Sendjirli,  a  German  mission  effected  still  more  considerable 
excavations.  The  history  of  the  city  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
Sendjirli  has  been  reconstructed.  It  has  been  possible  to 
reconstitute  the  general  plan  of  the  town  wall  with  its  three  posterns, 
the  structure  of  the  buildings,  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  and 
the  style  of  architecture  with  its  fluted  wooden  columns  on  a  stone 
base,  decorated  either  with  a  single  or  double  cushion  or  with 
animals.  The  sculpture  includes  curious  lions,  massive,  short 
and  thick-set,  decorating  the  doorways.  The  earliest  date  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  a  less  archaic  period  there  are  Sphinxes. 
The  sculptured  plaques  which  decorate  the  walls  show  two  classes 
of  reliefs,  the  first  dating  from  2000-1000  B.C.,  the  others  of  later 
date.  They  depict  war  and  hunting  scenes  carved  in  a  granite- 
like rock  called  dolorite.  There  are  chariots  containing  archers, 
figures  with  lances,  others  carrying  ibises,  huntsmen  carrying 
their  game,  a  god  armed  with  an  axe,  a  woman,  possibly  a  goddess, 
holding  a  mirror,  a  winged  bull  ornamented  with  a  long  tress  of 
hair  being  led  forward.  Inscriptions  throw  light  on  a  more  recent 
period  of  Hittite  history,  on  the  statue  of  the  king  Barre  Koub 
(about  730)  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  a  flower  or  a  palm 
and  surrounded  by  secretaries,  servants  and  musicians.  A  colossal 
statue  shows  the  god,  Hadad,  in  an  archaic  form  (another  god 
resembling  him  in  face  is  represented  with  a  sword  in  his  belt), 
and  a  bearded  genie,  doubtless  a  divinity,  subduing  animals. 

We  can  thus  recognise  the  direction  in  which  Hittite  art  evolved. 
Simple  and  naif  in  its  beginnings,  it  later  approached  more  closely 
to  Assyrian  art  in  its  apotheosis  <>i  war  and  of  royal  power. 
The  pure  Hittite  style,  however,  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention. 

7.  Pikknicia.  Plucnicia,  which  occupied  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  Syrian  coast  between  Arad  in  the  north  and  Tyre  and 
Sidotl    in     the   south,    had    a    population   of   merchants   and   sailors. 

They  profited   by  their  rdle  of  maritime  courtiers  to  propagate 

the  forms  of  art  created  by   Egypt,    Chaldaa  and  Assyria.    Kenan. 

during  his  mission  to  Phoenicia,  experienced  the  archaeologist's 
difficulty  in  studying  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  country, 
for  they  were  crumbling  in  ruins  everywhere.  The  explorers 
had  to  examine  them,  not  only  in  Phoenicia,  hut  also  in  Cyprus 
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and  in  Carthage,  and  to  study  their  inscriptions,  for  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet.  The  stele  of  king  Mesa  of  Moab 
of  896  B.C.,  testifies  to  their  great  skill  in  writing. 

The  principal  monuments  consist  of  temples,  tombs,  city  walls  and 
doorways,  to  which  list  may  be  added  the  statues  of  their  divinities, 
bas-reliefs  on  sarcophagi,  pottery,  metal-work  and  jewellery. 

The  maabed  or  temple  of  which  the  most  important  remains 
still  exist  is  that  of  Amrith.  The  plan  of  the  building  indicates  a 
stone  tabernacle  or  cella  in  which  the  image  or  symbol  representing 
the  divinity  was  placed.  A  little  cella  composed  of  four  stones 
and  closed  on  three  sides  was  open  to  the  valley.  Hardly  any- 
thing remains  of  the  temples  in  Cyprus.  We  only  know  them, 
as  for  instance  that  of  Paphos,  by  tradition. 

The  tombs  are  subterranean  caves  cut  in  caverns,  with  wells 
and  rooms  closed  by  sealed  stones,  above  which  a  projecting 
exterior  monument  of  symbolical  character  was  sometimes  raised. 
The  necropolis  of  Amrith  gives  some  idea  of  these  structures.  The 
terminal  motif  of  these  edifices  was  sometimes  a  pyramid  as,  for 
example,  at  Burdj-el-Bezzak.  The  burial  grounds  of  Sidon  and 
Adloun  and,  outside  Phoenicia,  of  Amathonte,  should  also  be  noted. 

The  tombs  contained  sarcophagi,  some  decorated  with  rudi- 
mentary ornaments,  the  others  anthropoid,  like  mummy-cases 
which  are  made  in  the  shape  of  the  body  and  painted  with  the 
head  of  the  dead.  The  sarcophagus  of  Echmounazar,  which  was 
carried  out  after  this  fashion,  recalls  Egyptian  work,  and  there 
are  similar  ones  at  Sidon  and  Solunta. 

Their  sepulchral  furniture  consisted  of  vials  of  perfume  resembling 
the  vases  known  to  the  Greeks  as  alabastrons,  terra-cotta  statuettes 
of  Baal-Animon  or  Astarte,  bracelets,  jewels,  rings,  weapons  and 
amulets. 

Their  sculpture  consists  of  small  terra-cotta  figures,  votive  steles 
decorated  with  animals,  divine  emblems,  leaves  and  pillars,  like 
the  Carthaginian  columns  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 
The  excavations  at  Dali  and  at  Athienau  have  brought  to  light 
interesting  statues  of  figures  clothed  in  tunics,  imitated  from 
Egyptian  work. 

Other  interesting  sculptures  of  gods  and  animals  have  been 
found,  including  the  original  bas-reliefs  which  decorated 
Amathonte's  sarcophagus.  The  files  of  soldiers  on  the  latter  are 
reminiscent  of  Assyria. 

Phoenicia  derived  its  decorations  from  Assyria,  borrowing 
many  elements  such  as  the  winged  sphinx  which  was  found  on 
an  alabaster  slab  at  Arad. 

The  Phoenicians  excelled  in  metal-work.  Their  vases  in  gold 
and  silver  stood  in  high  repute,  and  their  skill  showed  itself  chiefly 
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in  their  goblets,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  should  be 
mentioned  those  of  Palestrina,  and  that  from  Dali,  in  the  Louvre, 
with  its  Hon  hunting  scenes. 

Pottery  making  was  a  highly  developed  craft  in  Phoenicia, 
judging  by  the  vases  of  curious  and  complicated  shapes  found  in 
many  burial  grounds,  particularly  in  Cyprus.  The  Phoenicians 
also  perfected  the  manufacture  of  glass  which  the  Egyptians  had 
invented.  They  obtained  pleasing  colour  effects  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  glass  vases  found  in  the  tombs  of  Camiros  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes. 

Excavations  carried  out  at  Djebail,  the  ancient  site  of  Byblos, 
have  given  important  results.  The  discovery  in  a  hypogeum 
dating  from  the  twelfth  Egyptian  dynasty  of  vases  in  alabaster 
and  obsidian,  testifies  that  the  ielations  of  Phoenicia  with  the 
-Egean  would  go  back  to  remoter  times  than  one  believed. 

The  Phoenicians  have  been  reproached  as  a  people  whose  sole 
object  was  material  gain.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  this  race  of  navigators,  to  whom,  incidentally,  civilisation 
owes  its  alphabet,  drew  it  from  a  barbarism  with  whom  they 
traded  in  objects  modelled  on  the  work  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  awakening  of  taste  and  the  passion 
for  beautiful  things  in  Greece. 


Fie;.  17. — Procession  of  Horsemen,  the  Parthenon  Frieze 
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Greek  civilisation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Eastern  countries,  by  whom  at  the  same  time  it  was  undeniably 
influenced.  The  Phoenicians  brought  to  Greece  gold  and  silver 
work,  glass  and  ivory,  made  by  the  glass  and  metal  workers  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  well  as  bronze  and  terra-cotta  statuettes. 
Greece  owes  much  to  Egypt,  too,  though  her  debt  has  been 
exaggerated.  The  chief  influence  she  experienced  was  that  of 
Assyria.  She  imitated  certain  decorative  motifs,  such  as  the  palm, 
the  rose  and  the  lotus  flower,  certain  types  of  animals,  such  as 
the  sphinx  and  the  griffin,  and  a  plastic  technique  which  showed 
itself  in  the  manner  of  indicating  the  anatomy  of  the  body  and 
in  the  careful  detailed  treatment  of  such  accessories  as  beard 
and  hair.  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  elements  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  from  Lydio -Phrygian  art,  common  to  Lydia, 
Cappadocsea  and  Phrygia,  which  was  derived  directly  from  Assyria. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Greece  was  favourable  to  a  con- 
tinuous trade  with  the  East  and  enables  us  to  understand  the 
extent  to  which  these  countries  imitated  her  in  art  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  realisation  of  her  own  personality.  Greece  consists 
of  a  peninsula  bordering  on  Turkey  to  the  east  and  stretching 
out  to  the  sea  in  the  south,  narrowing  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
to  lengthen  out  into  the  Peloponese.  It  is  a  mountainous  country 
cut  into  by  many  bays  and  gulfs  ;  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  support 
the  inhabitants,  whose  commercial  enterprise  kept  them  continually 
moving,  in  spite  of  bad  communications,  and  drove  them  across 
the  sea  to  trade  with  neighbouring  countries. 

Their  fine  and  subtle  intelligence  thus  acquired  many  opportunities 
for  development.  These  qualities  can  be  recognised  in  their 
literature,  where  their  taste  for  dialectics  is  evident.  Their  critical 
faculty  and  love  of  reason  showed  itself  in  their  religions,  a  medley 
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of  terrible  and  monstrous  gods  and  invisible  powers.  Insensible 
to  the  ideas  of  infinity  and  mystery,  their  religion  was  anthro- 
pomorphic and  their  gods  were  in  the  image  of  man.  Their  clean 
intelligences  were  amused  by  the  fables  they  composed  about 
their  divinities.  If  their  religious  ceremonies  were  sometimes 
lacking  in  intensity  this  was  because  their  religion  did  not  infringe 
on  their  liberty.  Instead  of  being  consumed  with  fear  of  their  gods, 
thev  offered  them  banquets  and  festivals,  in  which  sports  and 
the  performances  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  chorus  and 
dances,  had  their  place.  Devoid  of  the  Oriental  fear  of  a  future 
life,  they  rejoiced  in  the  present,  regarding  nature  as  good  and 
enjoying  the  pnrity  of  the  air,  the  temperateness  of  the  climate 
and  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 

This  passion  for  light  and  need  for  harmony  combined  to  produce 
works  of  art  of  admirable  proportions  and  effective  simplicity  ; 

the  products,  not  of  over- 
excited imaginations,  but  of 
taste  and  reason. 

The  Greek  temple  does  not 
resemble  the  complicated  and 
colossal  monuments  of  Chalda?a 
and  Egypt.  It  was  built 
on  a  simple  rectangular  plan, 
surrounded  as  a  rule  by 
peristyles  of  columns.  The 
whole  building  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  for  the 
perfect  proportions  between  its  several  parts.  The  feeling  for 
balance  and  purity  of  composition  which  characterises  their 
architecture  is  manifest  in  their  sculpture.  Greek  statues  of  the 
classical  epoch  are  calm,  seeking  only  to  reproduce  the  perfect 
beauty  of  the  nude  and  the  exact  proportions  of  the  body. 
Gymnastics  were  a  national  institution  in  Greece,  and  games, 
like  warfare,  necessitate  well-trained  bodies.  Their  sculpture 
bears  witness  to  this  schooling  and  to  this  attitude  of  mind. 
Archaeologists  have  divided  primitive  Greece  into  three  periods  : 

The  .-Kgean  ]>eriod,  3000-2000  B.C. 
The  Minoan  period,  2000-1500  b.c. 
The  Mycenaean  period,  1 500-1 100  b.c. 

The  Origins  oy  ( rRSEK  Art  :  CRETE,  Troy,  MycENAB.  —  Before 
[900,  the  earliest  remains  of  Greek  art  had  been  found  by  Sehliemann 
at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  in  1876  and  1884.  But  Sir  Arthur 
Evans'  excavation  resulted  in  the  recovery  in  Crete  of  a  whole 
civilisation  dating  from  the  ]>eriod  to  which  Greek  legend  assigns  the 
reign  <>f  King  Minos.    This  epoch  is  sub-divided  into  (i)  a  primitive 
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Fiq.     19. —  The     Ormidia 
Vase      Metr.  Mus.,    New 

York 
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Minoan  period, 

transitional  from 
the  Neolithic  to  the 
Minoan  periods 

(4500  B.C.)  ;  (ii)  a 
Middle  Minoan  pe- 
riod, during  which 
the  first  and  second 
palaces  of  Cnossos 
were  built  (2500 
B.C.)  ;  and  (iii)  a 
late  Minoan  period 
(1500  B.C.).  It  has 
been  possible  to 
reconstruct  the 

ancient  palace  of 
this  king  at  Cnossos, 
known  as  the  Labyrinth,  and  which,  according  to  Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  should  be  called  the  Palace  of  the  Axe,  from  the  old  word 
labrys — axe.  Like  the  Assyrian  buildings,  this  palace  was  full 
of  complicated  and  involved  passages  and  was  decorated  with 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs  in  gypsum.  The  subjects  included 
hunting  scenes,  landscapes,  assemblies  and  women's  portraits. 
Of  particular  note  are  a  portrait  of  a  girl  showing  great  vitality, 
now  in  Candia  Museum,  and  certain  frescoes  of  dolphins  and 
gold-fish.  At  Phaestos,  on  the  same  island,  Italian  explorers 
have  found  two  palaces  similar  to  that  at  Cnossos  decorated  with 
curious  paintings  and  carved  bas-reliefs  full  of  movement.  An 
Italian  expedition  found  at  Hagia  Triada  certain  steatitic  vases 
decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of,  among 
other  subjects,  processions  of  har- 
vesters, bull-fights  and  wrestling 
matches.  Examples  of  Cretan  ceramics 
and  fresco  painting  are  to  be  found 
on  Plate  XIII. 

As  early  as  1886  a  Greek  scholar 
found  gold  vases  spiritedly  decorated 
with  bulls  in  a  large  tomb  at  Vaphis. 
The  earliest  traces  of  civilisation 
found  by  Schliemann  were  excavated 
at  Hissarlik,  which  he  identified,  not 
without  opposition,  with  Homeric 
Troy.     The   antiquities   of    Santorini 

and  Thers  constitute  another  group  of          Fig  2U_A  mphom  fyom 
ancient  evidences  relative  to  the  origins  Illysos 
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Fig.  22. —  Wall  of  thz  Acropolis  Mideia 


of  Greek  art.  To 
these  discoveries  may 
be  added  those  made 
in  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus,  in  Argolis, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  in  North- 
ern Greece.  The  most 
celebrated  are  those 
of  Mycenae  and 
Tirvns.        In     these 


last  excavations,  enclosures  were  found  composed  of  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  known  as  Cyclopean  walls  (see  Fig  22),  since  popular 
tradition  attributed  their  construction  to  the  Cyclops. 
Three  varieties  of  this  type  of  construction,  described  also 
as  Pelasgic,  have  been  found  in  Mycenae  :  (1)  the  Cyclopean, 
composed  of  enormous  roughly  quarried  blocks  arranged  in  no 
apparent  order  ;  (2)  regular  courses  of  blocks  cut  rectangularly 
to  form  a  uniform  surface  ;  and  (3)  walls  built  of  polygonal  blocks. 
These  walls  served  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas  as  a  defence  against 
invaders.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  blocks  were 
built  up  without  mortar,  but  Perrot  and  Chipiez  affirm  that  in 
these  constructions  the  cementing  material  has  disappeared, 
like  the  wood,  which  once  formed  an  important  element  in  them, 
either  in  the  shape  of  beams  inserted  in  the  masonry,  or  as  columns 
generally  consisting  of  entire  tree  trunks.  This  wood,  they 
contend,  has  been  burned  or  destroyed  and  only  the  stone  covered 
with  patches  of  clay  or  lime  has  been  found.  These  wooden 
columns  tapered  towards  the  base,  and  when  they  were  imitated 
in  stone,  in  the  Gate  of  Lions,  at  Mycenae — where  two  lionesses 
face  one  another — the  stone  columns  were  made  to  taper  in  the 
same  direction  (see  Fig.  23). 

The  painted  decorations  which  have 
survived  seem  to  be  very  simple  ;  the 
range  of  colours  is  incomplete  and  green 
is  entirely  missing.  Carvings  are  also 
found,  as  in  the  Orchomenos  ceiling 
and  the  Mycenae  frieze. 

The  mural  paintings  are  of  men  and 
animals.  At  Tirvns  one  of  the 
best  preserved  depicts  a  hunter 
leaping  over  a  bull  in  full  career. 
Schliemann  also  unearthed  galleries, 
....    ,.     ,.        .    vaulted  rooms,  staircases,  baths,  altars 

Ftg.    2  \. I  lie     I  loll    Gait    lit  ' 

MxccncB  and  tombs  with  cupolas.      These  lattex 
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contain  objects  of  gold,  silver  and  ivory,  daggers  decorated  in 
various  shapes  with  decorations  taken  from  nature.  The  sculptures 
are  in  general  very  rough  and  usually  represent  images.  The 
engraved  gems,  gold  masks,  terra-cotta  statuettes  and  carved 
ivories  all  testify  to  a  high  civilisation  which  unfortunately 
was  destroyed  about  noo  B.C.  by  the  Dorian  invasion.  A  hundred 
years  after  the  Trojan  War  Greece  was  plunged  into  barbarism, 
and  this  period  of  four  hundred  years  is  known  as  the  Hellenic 
middle  age.  But  civilisation  did  not  die  out  completely,  for  it 
found  a  refuge  in  Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

Architecture. — The  most  striking  characteristic  of  a  Greek 
temple  is  the  intellectuality  of  its  architecture.  Whilst  the 
Oriental  civilisations  built  gigantic  monuments  to  the  glory  of 
their  gods,  the  Greeks  sought  to 
give  these  buildings  a  unity 
which  owed  its  beauty  to  the  har- 
mony between  the  various  parts. 
The  temple  is  conceived  as  a 
rectangular  apartment  with  doorways 
at  the  ends,  but  without  windows, 
and  surrounded  by  a  series 
of  columns  supporting  the  roof. 
The  interior  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  vestibule  or  pronaos ; 
the  sanctuary  called  the  naos 
or  cella,  and  the  room  at  the  back, 
the  opisthodomos,  containing  accu- 
mulated treasure,  resulting  from 
gifts  and  offerings. 

Two    questions    have    given    rise 
to  much  controversy  ;    the  lighting 

of  the  temples,  as  to  which  several  theories  have  been  put 
forward  ;  and  their  colouring — for  according  to  most  authorities 
all  parts  of  the  temple  were  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  To 
form  a  real  idea  of  the  effect  of  a  Greek  temple  it  should  be  imagined 
in  its  proper  setting,  surrounded  by  rocky  mountains  whose 
contours  harmonise  with  its  horizontal  lines  or  contrast  with 
the  vertical  lines  of  its  columns.  There  are  exceptions  to  this, 
however,  for  the  Parthenon  is  set  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
a  level  prominence,  and  the  temples  at  Paestum  are  situated  on 
a  flat  plain  by  the  sea  coast. 

The  columns  which  support  the  entablature  are  of  three  types 
or  orders.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  their  origin 
it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  the  three  orders  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  ;     the    Doric,    the   Ionic   and   the    Corinthian,    illustrated 
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Fig.  24. — Plan  of  the  Erechtheion 
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in  Fig  25.  The  Doric  order  was  the  earliest.  It  appears  in  well- 
preserved  remains  in  Sicily,  at  Girgenti,  Syracuse  and  Segusta. 
The  shaft  of  the  Doric  column  rests  directly  on  the  top  step  or 
stylobate  of  the  temple  ;  it  is  fluted  with  sharp  edges  separating 
the  flutes,  and  it  tapers  upwards  with  a  slightly  curved  outline, 
known  as  the  entasis,   and  terminates  in  a  very  simple  capital 


pMHimm**fta? 


Fig.  25. —  The   Three  Greek  Orders.     (A)   Dorit    [Parthenon)',    (/>)    Ionic 
( Erechtheion)  ;   (C)  Corinthian  {Monument  of  Lysicrates) 


composed  of  a  spreading  molding  or  echinus,  surmounted  by  a 
slab  called  the  abacus,  which  is  square  on  plan  and  consequently 
overhangs  the  circular  echinus.  The  column  carries  an  entablature 
consisting  of  the  architrave,  above  which  runs  a  frieze  constructed 
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of  upright  blocks  known  as  triglyphs  (from  the  bevelled  grooves 
cut  in  the  face)  and  metopes  or  slabs  of  marble  generally  enriched 
with  carved  bas-reliefs  or  sculptured  in  high  relief.  The  crowning 
member  of  the  entablature  is  the  cornice  which  projects  considerably 
and  has  mutules  on  its  underside. 

In  the  Ionic  Order  the  capital  has  a  small  enriched  echinus,  and 
the  most  prominent  features  are  the  volutes  or  spiral  scrolls  on 
each  side.     The  shaft,  which  is  slenderer  and  more  closely  fluted 


Fig.  26. —  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory 

than  the  Doric,  with  narrow  fillets  between  the  flutes,  stands 
on  a  base  composed  of  two  torus  mouldings  united  by  a  hollow 
instead  of  resting  directly  on  the  pavement.  This  Order  occurs 
in  the  Erechtheion  and  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  (Wingless 
Victory)  {see  Fig.  26),  both  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  at  Miletus. 

The  characteristics  of  the   Corinthian  Order  are   a  shaft,   the 
height  of  which  is  increased  to  about  ten  times  its  diameter,  and 
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a  capital,  consisting  of  a  circular  bell  decorated  with  upright 
acanthus  leaves  and  scrolls  at  the  four  angles  beneath  the  shaped 
abacus.  The  Corinthian  Order  was  used  more  particularly  in 
the  Roman  period,  but  Greek  examples  of  it  survive  in  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  and  the  Tholos  at  Epidauros. 
There  are  four  periods  in  the  history  of  Greek  art  :  the  first  is 
subdivided  into  three  : — 

(a)  From    the    earliest    period    to    the     end     of    the    seventh 

century  B.C. 

(b)  The  primitive  masters  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 

to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

(c)  The  Dorian,   ^Eginean  and  Attic  schools  from    the  middle 

of  the  sixth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

The  second  period  extends  through  the  rest  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  third  period  extends  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century. 

The  fourth,  or  Hellenistic  Period,  takes  us  up  to  the  Roman 
Conquest. 

First  Period  :  The  Origins  of  Greek  Sculpture. — The 
earliest  statues  were  of  wood,  xoana  from  xecin — to  scrape  wood. 
They  are  religious  images  and  look  as  if  they  were  meant  to  be 
enclosed  in  sheaths,  the  arms  hanging  straight  and  close  to  the 
body.  One  of  the  most  ancient  is  an  Artemis  found  at  Delos 
and  now  in  Cairo  Museum.  The  Louvre  possesses  another  female 
type  of  the  same  species,  a  Hera  found  at  Samos.  These  works 
appear  to  be  of  the  seventh  century.  With  the  metopes  of  the 
Temple  of  Selinonte,  Hercules  carrying  the  two  Cercopes,  and 
Perseus  slaying  the  Gorgon  with  the  aid  of  Athene  (now  in  Palermo 
Museum),  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  Samos  school,  in  which  the  statue  of  Hera  was  produced, 
was  skilled  in  metal-work.  The  Chio  school  in  Eastern  Greece 
also  showed  some  science  in  the  technique  of  working  marble. 
The  most  celebrated  artist  was  Archermos,  who  created  a  new 
type,  that  of  the  winged  goddess,  either  Victory  or  Gorgon.  An 
example  of  this  model  was  found  in  the  Island  of  Delos.  About 
this  period  art  began  to  develop  in  Sparta  with  the  Laconian 
masters,  such  as  Bathycles.  Two  bas-reliefs  of  the  Death  of 
Clytemnestra  are  in  the  Museum  at  Sparta. 

Primitives. — -The  ten  statues  decorating  the  Sacred  Way  of  the 
Branchida?,  near  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  must  be  attributed  to  an 
Ionic  School.  They  represent  seated  figures  in  high-backed  chairs, 
their  legs  together  and  their  hands  on  their  knees.  The  style  is 
somewhat  uniform  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  friezes  from 
the  little  temple  called  the  Treasury  of  Cnidos  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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The  Dorian  School. — The  most  brilliant  representatives  of  the 
Dorian  Schools  of  the  Peloponese  were  Gitiadas  and  Kanakos, 
whose  most  important  work  is  an   Apollo. 

The  /Eginean  School. — The  sculptures  which  decorated  the 
pediments  of  the  Temple  at  ^Egina  are  to-day  in  the  Glyptothek 
at  Munich,  largely  though  skilfully  restored  by  Thorwaldsen. 
The  subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  is  the  Combat  of  Heracles 
and  of  Telamon.  The  western  pediment  sets  forth  a  scene  in 
the  Iliad,  showing  the  death  of  Patroclus,  whose  body  Ajax  and 
'fencer  defend  against  the  Trojans.  This  is  still  archaic  art,  but 
it  shows  an  exact  observation  of  the  nature 
and  an  advanced  sense  of  design. 

The  Attic  School. — An  important  Attic  School 
flourished  under  the  Government  of  Pisistratus, 
as  the  excavations  made  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  in  1886  demonstrated.  One  of  the 
pediments  represents  the  struggle  between  Zeus 
and  Typhoon.  Among  the  statues  of  a  virile  type 
we  find  an  athlete's  head  and  an  Apollo,  which 
show  the  progress  made  since  the  time  of  the 
Apollos  of  Orchomenos  and  Tenea.  Foremost 
among  the  works  of  the  period  are  the  sepulchral 
steles,  among  others  that  known  as  the  Soldier  of 
Marathon  (see  Fig.  27). 

Second  Period  :  Polycleitos,  Myron, 
Pheidias. — The  tradition  did  not  die  in  the  fifth 
century,  for  at  that  period  it  is  found  influencing 
the  sculptures  of  the  pediments  of  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  at  Mount  Olympus.  The  eastern  pediment 
depicts  Pelops  preparing  for  the  contest  with 
(Enomaos  in  the  chariot  race  in  which  the  King 
of  Pise  had  all  the  suitors  to  his  daughter's  hand 
compete.  The  two  adversaries  are  separated  by 
Zeus,  the  judge  of  the  struggle.  In  the 
western  pediment  we  find  The  Conflict  of  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapiths  at  the  Wedding  Feast  of  Peirothoos. 
The  scene  includes  twenty-one  figures,  the  central  group  consisting 
of  seven  people  with  Apollo  standing  in  their  midst.  These  powerful 
sculptures  are  still  a  trifle  crude  in  execution,  but  they  bear  witness 
to  an  intense  feeling  for  real  life  and  to  a  perfect  understanding 
of  composition.  If,  as  Pausanias  said,  these  decorations  were  the 
work  of  Pseonios  of  Mende  in  Thrace  and  of  Alcameme  of  Lemnos, 
these  names  should  be  preserved  with  those  of  Polycleitos,  Myron 
and  even  Pheidias. 

The   fifth   century  was  a  splendid  epoch,  the   age  of    Pericles 


Fig.  27. — Stele 

of     Aristion, 

Soldier     of 

Marathon 
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and  the  period  when,  after  the  victories  gained  in  the  Medic  wars, 
Greek  art  was  advancing  to  the  climax  of  its  perfection. 

In  its  mingling  of  civil  and  religious  buildings  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  can  be  regarded  as  a  synthesis  of  the  monuments  of 
Greek  architecture  of  this  period.  In  this  mass  of  temples  and 
statuary  grouped  on  the  bare  hillside  (see  Plate  IX),  Plutarch 
read  an  expression  of  national  pride  after  the  Persian  victories. 
It  appears,  so  he  expresses  it,  as  though  Athens  desired  to  devote 
her  riches  to  works  which  would  assure  her  immortal  glory'.  Among 
all  the  ruins  with  which  the  Acropolis  is  covered,  which  include 
the  Erechteion  and  the  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  the  acknow- 
ledged masterpiece  is  the  Parthenon.  Not  only  are  its  proportions 
and  the  relations  between  the  height  of  the  columns  and  of  the 
pediments  very  true,  but  the  sculptures  with  which  it  was 
decorated  are  very  beautiful.  In  1803  Lord  Elgin  sent  nearly  all 
of  them  to  the  British  Museum.    Converted  first  into  a  Bvzantine 


Fig.  28. — Daughters  of  Cecrops.      E.  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon 

church,  the  Parthenon  became  a  mosque  after  the  taking  of  Athens 
by  Mahomet  II.  It  was  fairly  well  treated  till  1687,  in  which  year 
the  Venetian  army  under  Morosoni  threw  a  bomb  into  it  which 
blew  off  the  roof  and  made  a  large  hole  in  the  wall. 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon 
set  forth  the  Birth  of  Athene,  and  the  Strife  between  A  (how  and 
Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  Attica.  Nine  fragments  of  the  eastern 
pediment  remain  ;  among  them  a  seated  figure  of  amazing  finish 
known  as  Theseus,  and  two  very  important  groups,  one  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone  with  Iris,  the  other  of  the  Fates. 

Among  the  fragments  of  the  western  pediment  we  recognise 
the  figure  of  a  reclining  river  god,  doubtless  Cephissos,  and  a 
powerful  torso,  probably  of  Poseidon.  The  metopes  suffered  as 
much  damage  as  the  pediments.  Of  the  ninety  two  metopes  which 
adorned    the    circumference    of    the    temple    there    remain    only 
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thirteen  of  the  northern  and  seventeen  of  the  southern  ones,  of 
which  fifteen  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  one  in  the  I/>uvre. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  series.  On  the  east 
side  the  subjects  were  taken  from  the  conflicts  between  the  gods 
and  the  giants  ;  on  the 
west  there  was  a  fight 
against  a  horseman  ;  on 
the  north  the  scenes  are 
generally  believed  to  have 
been  incidents  in  the 
Trojan  war ;  on  the 
south  were  carvings  of 
the  Combat  between  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapiths 
(Fig.  29),  embodying 
scenes  from  the  myths 
of  Attica. 

The  frieze  represented 
the  procession  at  the 
Panathenaic  feast.  The 
girls  in  long  pleated  chitons  carrying  cups  and  vases  (Fig.  36) 
were  followed  by  citizens'  daughters,  flute  and  cithera  players, 
horsemen  and  the  sacrificial  priests  conducting  the  victim  to  the 
altar  (see  Figs.  17  and  30).  These  scenes  are  quite  unconventional 
in  their  composition  ;  they  give  an  impression  of  a  sure  taste 
and  a  perfect  sense  of  harmony. 

All  these  carvings  were  inspired  by  a  feeling  at  once  religious 
and  national,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  the  artist  who  directed  them, 


Fig.  29. — Metope  (XXVII)   of  Centaur  and 
Lapith  ;    from  South  side  of  Parthenon 


Fig.  30. — Horsemen  from  the  Parthenon  Frieze 


the  sculptor  Phidias.  The  two  masterpieces  of  Phidias,  his  gold 
and  ivory  statue  of  Athene  Parthenos  in  the  Parthenon  and  of  a 
Seated  Zeus,  also  in  gold  and  ivory,  in  the  Temple  at  Olympia, 
are  known  only  by  hearsay,  but  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
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idea  of  them.  A  little  copy  of  the  Athene  Parthenos  (see  Plate 
X  (b)  )  was  found  in  1881  at  Athens  in  the  Place  Varvakeion  and 
is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Athens.  As  regards  the  Zeus,  the 
description  of  Pausanias  has  to  suffice. 

Another  colossal  statue  by  Phidias,  a  bronze  thirty  feet  high, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  Parthenon.  Some  idea  of  its  appearance 
may  be  obtained  from  Athenian  coins  :  it  was  of  Athene  with 
helmet  and  lance,  dominating  the  Acropolis.  Philostrates  said 
that  the  Propylsea  and  the  Parthenon  bore  witness  to  the  glory 
of  Pericles.  The  Propylaea,  leading  to  the  Acropolis,  consists  of  a 
wall  containing  five  doorways,  one  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  chariots  and  horsemen.  In  front  was  another 
portico  flanked  by  two  projecting  wings.  The  left-hand  one  formed 
a  hall  known  as  the  Pinacoteca.  On  the  inner  side,  the  face  of  the 
wall  was  also  bordered  by  porticoes.  This  feature  is  found  in  the 
majority  of  civil  buildings,  particularly  in  the  Agora  where  the 

Athenians  passed  so  much  of  their 
day  in  keen  political  discussion. 
Another  building  worthy  of  note 
is  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  built 
direct  on  the  rock  out  of  which  the 
majority  of  its  seats  were  cut, 
and  dominated  by  the  Acropolis  : 
it  consists  of  three  principal 
parts,  the  stage,  the  orchestra 
and  the  auditorium  or  tiers  of  raised 
seats.  In  addition  to  these  build- 
ings are  the  Choragic  monuments, 
erected  in  memory  of  triumphs  at 
the  Dionysic  feasts,  the  best 
preserved  of  which  is  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  (see 
Fig.  31),  the  Odeons  or  buildings  with  pointed  roofs  in  which 
concerts  were  held  ;  the  Stadiums,  devoted  to  racing  and  wrestling, 
and  the  Hippodromes  in  which  chariot  races  took  place. 

The  finest  works  of  architecture,  which  were  extolled  by  Pausanias 
and  Philistrates,  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Pericles  under  the 
guidance  of  Phidias.  Besides  Phidias,  other  sculptors  including 
Myron  and  Polycleitos,  his  contemporaries,  contributed  to  the 
adornment  of  Greek  architecture. 

It  is  supposed  that  Myron  was  born  at  Kleutheres  and  that  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Calamis,  whose  sculptures  of  animals  have  been 
praised.  One  of  Myron's  most  admired  statues  is  known  by  its 
copy,  the  Discobolos,  now  in  Rome  [see  Plate  XI.) 

Polycleitos  was  born  in  ArgOS  and,  like  Phidias  was  the  pupil 
of  Ageladas.      I  lis  chief  characteristic  was  his  exceptional  know- 


Fig.  31. — Plan  of  the  Monument 
of  Lysicrates.   Athens 
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ledge  of  anatomy.  In  his  statue  of  an  ephebe  carrying  a  lance, 
known  as  the  Doryphore,  he  gives  at  once  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  anatomy  in  art. 

Third  Period  :  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  Lysippus. — During  the 
fourth  century,  after  the  Peloponesian  war  and  the  victory  of 
Sparta,  Athens  remained  the  centre  of  Greek  art.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  his  school,  carried  on 
and  amplified  by  Plato,  it  became  less  religious.  The  serene  works 
of  the  fifth  century  were  followed  by  sculpture  in  which  individual 
analysis  and  precision  of  actual  detail  were  attempted.  The 
divinities  themselves  were  humanised,  and  the  new  school  included 
such  brilliant  masters  as  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus. 

Scopas,  who  was  born  at  Paros,  produced  numerous  statues  of 
gods,  in  particular  an  Apollo  and  the  Muses  of  which  the  Vatican 
has  a  copy.  The  friezes  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Halcarnassos  in  the 
British  Museum  are  also  attributed  to  him.  The  ancients  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  group  of 
Niobe  and  her  Children,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Uffizi  Museum 
in  Florence.  The  celebrated  Victory  of  Samothrace  (Plate  XII) 
in  the  Louvre  is  also  attributed  to  his  school.  She  formerly 
surmounted  a  votive  altar  in  the  form  of  a  prow  of  a  ship  raised 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetos  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
Ptolemy's  fleet  at  Cyprus.  If  the  work  is  not  by  Scopas,  it  is  at 
any  rate  in  the  impassioned  manner  of  this  movement-loving 
sculptor. 

Praxiteles,  born  in  Athens  and  a  pupil  of  Cephisodotos,  per- 
sonifies even  more  than  Scopas  the  new  school  of  sculpture,  whose 
chief  preoccupation  was  with  the  grace  of  the  human  form.  From 
ancient  times  his  Aphrodite  has  been  greatly  admired.  A  medal, 
struck  in  honour  of  Plautilla  and  Caracalla,  gives  us  an  idea  of  it 
if  we  also  refer  to  the  description  of  the  masterpiece  written  by 
Lucian.  A  Venus,  of  which  the  mould  is  in  the  Louvre,  is  also 
attributed  to  him. 

An  original  work  by  Praxiteles  was  found  in  1877  in  the  Temple 
of  Hera  on  Olympos,  a  Hermes  carrying  the  Child  Dionysos.  The 
god  is  conceived  as  a  slender  and  smiling  young  man.  We  have 
here  a  new  aesthetic  which  we  find  again  in  his  statues  of 
Eros,  and  Apollo,  especially  in  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos  in  the 
Louvre. 

Lysippus  lived  in  Sicyonias,  a  town  in  the  Peloponese.  His 
art  shows  a  reaction  against  the  canon  of  Polycleitos,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  he  modified,  making  the  body  longer  and  emphasising 
the  muscles  and  articulations.  He  devoted  particular  care  to  certain 
details  such  as  the  hair.  The  Vatican  has  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
best   statues,    The    Athlete   with    the   strigil — (the    Apoxyomenos). 
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The  famous  Borghese  Wrestler  (Fig.  32)  in  the  Louvre   is  perhaps, 
according  to  M.  Reinach,  the  copy  by  Agasias,  of  Ephesus,  of  a 

work  by  Lysippus. 
One  might  sa}r  the 
same  of  the  Farncse 
Hercules  in  Naples 
Museum,  signed 
by  Gl}'con  the 
Athenian. 

Collignon  assigns 
the  famous  Venus 
of  Milo  (Plate  X)  to 
this  period,  though 
many  archa?ologists 
date  it  about  100 
B.C.,  on  the  strength 
of  an  inscription  of 
the  first  century, 
which  does  not 
relate  to  this  statue. 
M.  Reinach  sees  in 
it  all  the  genius  of 
Fheidias. 
Fourth  Period  :  The  Hellenistic  Epoch. — The  Macedonian 
dynasties  which  divided  up  Alexander's  empire  and  spread  Greek 
domination  from  the  Nile  to  India  and  Persia,  displaced  the 
centre  of  artistic  activity.  The  schools  which  grew  to  the  greater 
importance  were  at  Alexandria,   Rhodes,  Tralles  and,   above  all, 


Fig.  32. —  The  Borghese  Wrestler 


Fig.  I >vini:  (inn!-    ben  k  ■ 

at    Pergamon.     The  whole  of  this  period  between   the  death   oJ 
Alexander  and   the  conquesl   of  Greece  by  the   Romans,  known 
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as  the  Hellenistic  period,  reveals  a  new  and  violent  style,  which 
expressed  physical  suffering  in  acute  contortions  of  the  bod}'. 
The  best  known  among  the  Hellenistic  capitals  was  Pergamon. 

The  Pergamene  artists  worked  particularly  for  the  kings  of  the 
Attalides  family,  and  took  as  their  subjects  the  victories  of  these 
princes.  In  about  240  B.C.  King  Attalus  repulsed  the  Gauls  who  had 
invaded  Asia  Minor.  Bronze  statues  of  conquered  Gauls  were 
cast  to  commemorate  his  success.  A  marble  copy  of  one  of  these 
was  found  in  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  so-called  Dying 
Gladiator  in  the  Capitol  Museum  (Fig.  33).  The  type  of  face 
indicates  a  Gaul,  who  bears  a  collar  round  his  neck.  The  Villa 
Ludovisi  group,  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  also  shows  a  Gaul 
piercing  his  throat  after 
having  slain  his  wife  (Fig. 34). 
To  this  school  of  sculpture 
must  also  be  assigned  a 
superb  head  of  Erynne  in 
the  Thermes  Museum,  the 
Children  of  Niobe  attempt- 
ing to  flee  from  the  scourges 
of  Diana  and  Apollo,  the 
Niobide  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  statue  of  an  Ephebe 
found  at  Subiaco. 

To  celebrate  the  defeat  of 
his  enemies,  king  Eumenes 
II  had  a  monument  built 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Per- 
gamon, of  which  the  remains 
are  in  Berlin.  It  was  an 
immense  altar  dedicated  to 
Zeus  and  Athene  on  a  quad- 
rangular base,  and  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  an  enclosing  wall  which  formed  a  vast  hall 
open  to  the  sky.  Within  was  an  Ionic  colonnade  decorated  with 
statues  and  high  reliefs.  One  of  the  friezes  represented  a  battle  of  gods 
and  giants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  decorative  schemes  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  figures  are  about  seven  feet  high,  and  the 
vast  composition  runs  round  the  base  of  the  altar.  The  marble 
plaques  diminish  in  height  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  the  steps. 
»Some  of  the  giants  are  in  human  form,  others  end  in  fishes'  tails. 
It  is  a  violent  struggle  as  shown  by  the  flying  draperies  and  inter- 
laced bodies.  The  two  finest  fragments  show  Zeus  and  Athene 
at  grips  with  the  giants,  Zeus  overwhelming  his  antagonist  with 
thunderbolts,  while  Athene  holds  hers  by  his  hair.  Whether  Isogonos 


F}°-  34- — The  Gaul  Killing  Iris  Wife 
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was  or  was  not  the  author  of  this  frieze,  we  recognise  here  a  new 
and  almost  modern  feeling. 

A  taste  for  the  grandiose  is  visible  also  in  the  schools  of  Rhodes 
and  Tralles.  The  masterpiece  of  the  Rhodes  School  is  the  Laocoon  ; 
carried  out  in  about  ioo  B.C.  by  Polydoros,  Athenodoros  and 
Agenandros.  To  Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  this  work  was  the 
ultimate  expression  of  Greek  genius.  Without  going  nearly  so  far, 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  a  most  moving  work.  The  artist  knew 
how  to  express  agony,  though  perhaps  through  rather  too 
disordered  movement.  The  most  important  work  of  the  Tralles 
School  (Asia  Minor)  is  a  group  known  as  the  Farnese  Ball,  by 
Apollonios  and  Tauriscos,  now  in  Naples  Museum. 

To  these  Greek  schools  can  be  related  the  one  founded  in 
Rome,  by  the  sculptor  Pasiteles,  a  few  years  before  Caesar's  triumph. 
None  of  Pasiteles'  works  has  survived,  but  he  is  known  to  have 
carved  a  Jupiter  in  ivory  and  gold,  as  did  the  Athenian  Apollonios, 
who  emigrated  to  Rome  after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Scylla, 
and  he  sculptured  the  Belvedere  Torso  in  the  Vatican,  justly 
regarded  by  Michel  Angelo  as  a  masterpiece. 

Among  the  Greek  artists  settled  in  Rome  mention  should  be 
made  of  Cleomenes  of  Athens,  the  author  of  the  Venus  di  Medici 
in  the  Capitol  Museum,  and  perhaps  the  author  of  the  copy  of 
the  Belvedere  Apollo  in  the  Vatican,  the  original  of  which  dates 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Leuchares. 

Alexandrian  art,  of  which  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Capitol  and 
Lateran  Museums  give  some  idea,  created  a  type  of  statuary 
adapted  to  a  sceptical  and  worldly  view  of  life.  The  subjects 
were  no  longer  sacred  but  profane.  Many  of  the  bas-reliefs  have 
disappeared,  the  sarcophagus  found  at  Sidon  and  now  in  the 
Constantinople  Museum,  decorated  with  episodes  from  the  life 
of  Alexander,  being  a  good  example  of  a  style  of  sculpture  which 
has  been  criticised  for  being  too  narrative  and  picturesque  in 
character,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  full  of  movement,  emotion 
and  expressive  realism. 

Grekk  Bronzes. — The  history  of  Greek  sculpture  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  study  of  the  bronzes.  The  Greeks  worked 
in  that  metal  as  well  as  in  marble.  Their  figures  were  used  either 
;is  religions  images  or  as  household  decorations,  as  we  learn  from  the 
excavations    at    Herculameum    and    Pompeii. 

The  earliest  bronzes  date  from  the  fourth  century,  and 
were  found  in  the  excavations  at  Dodona  ;  a  dancing  satyr 
with  one  hand  on  his  hips  ;  a  flute-player  wrapped  in  her  tunic  ; 
a  seated  prince,  his  head  covered  by  a  pointed  Thracian  cap  ; 
a  somewhat  awkward  Apollo.     The  best  piece  does  not  appeal  till 
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the  fifth  century  ;  this  is  the  statue  of  Heracles  fighting  in  the 
Cabinet  des  Medailles.  The  progress  made  in  the  working  of  bronze 
can  be  followed.  In  Naples  Museum,  where  the  statues  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculanaeum  are  collected,  we  can  estimate 
the  perfection  attained  to  by  the  Greeks.  The  Dancing  Faun, 
the  Silenno,  the  Narcissics,  the  Citharede  Apollo,  the  Victorv 
and  the  Boy  with  a  Thorn  in  his  Foot,  recall  in  form  the  work  of 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Greeks  applied  their  technical 
skill  to  industrial  objects,  as  the  bas-reliefs  in  beaten  bronze  show. 
Interesting  examples,  such  as  the  Dispute  between  Apollo  and 
Heracles,  and  the  Combat  between  Pollux  and  Lyncaus,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Campana  collection.  These  pieces  show  the  very 
original  taste  in  armorial  decoration  displayed  by  the  Greeks. 

Articles  for  the  toilet,  and  especially  mirrors,  were  also  much 
decorated.  Their  mirrors  were  as  a  rule  round  or  square,  and  were 
either  engraved  or  ornamented  with  statuettes  and  bas-reliefs. 
A  celebrated  engraved  mirror  shows  the  hero,  Eponymos  of 
Corinth  (Corinthos)  crowned  by  Leukas,  personifying  the 
Corinthian  colony  of  Lucania. 

The  finest  of  the  bas-reliefs  shows  Ganymede  being  seized  by 
an  eagle.  A  series  of  tiny  figures  which  formed  mirror  handles 
indicates  the  delicacy  of  workmanship  of  the  most  modest  objects. 
The  jewellery  and  metal  work  manifest  the  same  attention  to 
detail.  Numbers  of  bracelets,  necklaces  and  earrings  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs.  One  of  the  largest  collections  is  in  the 
Hermitage  and  comes  from  Kertsch  in  the  Crimea.  Large  finds 
have  also  been  made  in  Etruria.  The  engraved  motifs  are  of 
flowers,  leaves  and  fruit.  The  bracelets  are  either  heavy  circlets 
or  are  made  up  of  plaques  of  repousse  work  ;  the  necklaces  are 
formed  of  various  types  of  chains  finished  with  pendants.  We 
recognise  a  very  modified  oriental  influence  in  these  trinkets  and 
in  the  vases  and  cups  of  engraved  silver  of  which  there  are  examples 
in  the  Treasury  of  Boscoreak  and  the  Louvre,  Hildesheim  and 
Berlin  museums. 

Terra-cotta  statuettes  form  an  interesting  branch  of  Greek  art. 
The  greater  number  are  found  in  the  burial  grounds  of  Tanagra, 
Boeotia  and  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor.  The  technique  consisted  in 
their  rapid  modelling  in  clay  moulds,  and  in  general  these  primitive 
terra-cottas  have  only  an  archaeological  value.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  feminine  divinities  were  best  modelled,  but  it  was  only  in  the 
fourth  century  the  Greeks  attained  to  any  great  degree  of  skill 
in  the  art.  The  subjects  chosen  were  of  everyday  life,  a  preference 
being  shown  for  figures  of  Greek  women  in  indoor  and  outdoor 
costume.  The  features  are  so  modern  that  the  authenticity  of  many 
of  them  has  been  questioned. 
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Greek  Vases. — If  we  desire  a  knowledge  of  Greek  life  we  must 
study  the  painted  vases.  The  types  most  frequently  met  with 
are  the  amphora,  the  krater,  the  hydria,  the  oinochoe,  the  kylix, 
the  kantharos,  the  leythos,  the  olpe,  the  aryballos,  the  pyxis, 
the  alabastron  and  the  rhyton. 

These  painted  vases  fall  into  three  categories  :  vases  in  the 
ancient  style,  black-figured  vases  and  red-figured  vases. 

The  primitive  vases  bear  geometrical  decorations  of  isolated 
or  concentric  circles  and  broken  or  parallel  lines.  Many  have 
been  found  in  Athens,  others  at  Melos  and  Dipylum.  Round 
Corinth,  the  so-called  Corinthian  vases,  bearing  decorations 
reminiscent  of  Assyrian  monuments,  have  been  found.  The  subjects 
include  animals — lions,  tigers,  goats  and  antelopes — and  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  bordered  with  animals.     Sometimes  inscriptions  appear 

on  the  latter  type  of  vase. 

Potter}'  with  black  figures  on 
a  red  ground  appears  in  about 
600  B.C.  The  subjects  are 
mythological  and  relate  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Dionysic  cycle. 
There  are  also  vases  with  white 
and  yellow  grounds,  vases  in  the 
style  of  Ergotimos  and  Klitias  ; 
vases,  such  as  that  of  (Ed i pus 
and  the  Sphinx  in  the  Louvre, 
in  the  style  of  hichosthemos  ; 
vases  in  the  style  of  the  hydria 
of  Timagoras  in  the  Louvre, 
and  pan-Athenaic  Amphorae. 
od)  The  red-figured  vases  are  by 
far  the  best  and  most  numerous. 
The  compositions  include  fewer  figures.  They  comprise  such 
different  types  as  the  fifth  century  vases,  like  the  vase  of  Euphronios 
in  the  Louvre  ;  the  vases  of  the  second  epoch  or  fourth  century 
(the  Vulcian  goblets)  ;  those  in  the  Attic  style  (the  Aryballos 
in  Naples  Museum)  ;  vases  with  gilded  ornaments'  and  reliefs 
heightened  in  gold ;  vases  with  decorations  in  relief ;  the  white 
lekythos  of  Athens,  the  scenes  on  which  are  always  connected 
with  the  idea  of  death. 

Without  examining  here  all  the  theories  as  to  the  origins  of 
this  vast  number  of  vases,  we  can  consider  them  as  typical  and 
instructive  products  of  Greek  industry.  Since  the  greater  Greek 
paintings  have  disappeared  so  utterly  that  nothing  remains  of 
the  work  of  Polygnotos,  of  Zenxis.  of  Pauhasius  and  Apelles,  these 
ceramics  provide  an  illustrated  commentary  on  ancient   Greece. 
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PLATE  XIV 


(a)    ETRUSCAN   SARCOPHAGUS   (15. M.) 


(b)  THE  COLOSSEUM,  ROME  (present  stale) 
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They  resuscitate  the  myths  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  the  heroic 
legends,  the  religious  and  funeral  ceremonies,  marriage  customs, 
scenes  of  the  toilet,  feasts,  dances  and  athletic  contests. 

The  Greek  knowledge  of  drawing  is  shown  in  these  scenes.  The 
study  of  their  glyptography  and  numismatics  is  no  less  important 
to  the  history  of  Greek  civilisation. 

The  glyptography  includes  the  intaglios  and  stones  with  incised 
engravings,  and  the  cameos  and  stones  cut  in  relief.  The  ancient 
intaglios  were  imitated  from  the  Egyptian  scarabs  and  Babylonian 
cylinders,  and  were  found  at  Mycenae  and  Cyprus.  The  cameos 
were  carved  in  stones  of  variegated  strata,  by  which  means  the 
engravers  obtained  different  shades  for  the  relief  and  the 
background. 

One  series  of  these  gems  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
two  finest  are  in  Russia  and  Vienna  and  depict  the  heads  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Queen  Arsince.  The  gems,  like  the 
big  cameos  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Tiberius  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Medailles,  belong  to  the  period  when  engraved  stones  achieved 
considerable  size.   They  were  not  merely  seals,  but  historical  scenes. 

The  Sicilian  coins  attained  to  an  unsurpassed  perfection,  in  par- 
ticular those  of  Syracuse  signed  by  Cimon  and  Evainetos,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  nymph  Arethusa  is  treated  with  incomparable  art. 

The  recent  discoveries  made  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Crimea 
and  those  of  the  School  of  Athens,  in  the  islands  of  Thasos  and 
Delos,  have  thrown  new  light  on  Greek  civilisation.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  important  excavations  in  Northern  Africa,  which 
have  had  such  happy  results  at  Mahdia  in  Tunis,  where  a  bronze 
Eros,  attributed  to  Lysippus,  was  found  ;  in  Tripoli  and  in  Cyrene, 
where  an  archaic  Aphrodite  and  some  Kores  were  brought  to  light. 

We  see  then  that  wherever  the  spirit  of  Greece  penetrated  it 
left  its  mark.  Their  art  spread  in  the  countries  they  conquered, 
and  even  when  the  military  supremacy  of  Rome  was  established, 
the  conqueror  was  the  first  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a 
civilisation  whose  rays  lighted  the  world. 


Fig.  36. — Procession  of  Female  Metoikoi,  from  the  Parthenon  Frieze 
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Italy  was  destined  by  her  geographical  position  between  Greece 

and   Western   Europe    to   act  as   the   link   between  the   civilised 

countries  of  the  East  and  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  West. 

Though  the  Romans  conquered  Greece,  the 

§^x ....  .  \.  art  of  the  vanquished   race   penetrated   and 

^l||H||K»ir  permeated  the  victorious  nation,  though 
the  Hellenic  influence  never  affected  the 
Romans  to  the  point  of  making  them  lose 
their  own  personality.  The  Roman  character 
was  too  hardy  to  fail  to  retain  its  distinctive 
qualities.  We  find  them  a  practical  people, 
a  nation  of  farmers,  soldiers  and  lawyers. 
The  invasion  of  Halybyan  exogenous  civili- 
sation did  not  hinder  the  parallel  evolution 
of  a  Roman  art  which  to  some  extent  was 
derived  from  indigenous  sources. 
Etruscan     art 


Eig-  37- — Etruscan 

Pilaster  Capital. 
Etr.  Mus.,  Florence 


Etruscan  Art. 
was  entirely  independent.  The 
Etruscans  were  a  people  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  from  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  before  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  intermarried  with  the 
natives  of  the  Campagna  and 
Tarquinii.  Their  history  shows  a 
mingling  of  Oriental  and  Hellenic 
influences  until  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans  in  280  B.C.  There  are  still 
in  existence  a  good  many  of  their 
monuments  anterior  to  that  date 
giving  evidence  of  great  skill. 

They  built  vaults  of  dressed 
stone,  an  architectural  method 
which  they  did  not  invent  but 
were  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Europe.  These  remarkable  works  appear  in  the  primitive  vaulting 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  built  to  carry  the  stagnant  waters  of 
Rome  to  the  Tiber.  Archaeologists  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  solidity  of  their  brick  arcades.     The  same  strong  mural 


Fig.  38. —  Gateway  at  Vol  terra, 

possibly  part  of   the    Etruscan 

Fortified  Wail 
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courses  are  to  be  found  in  their  rock-hewn  tombs,  for  example 
the  tombs  of  Norchia,  the  interiors  of  which  consist  of  a  chamber 
with  a  corridor. 

Etruscan  sculpture  is  of  less  importance  than  the  architecture. 
There  are,  however,  some  bronzes,  such  as  the  Child  with  a  Bird 
in  the  Vatican,  and  stone  statues,  like  the  Etruscan  Orator  in 
Florence,  which  bear  witness  to  very  exact  work. 

The  Etruscans  were  particularly  noteworthy  for  their  terra-cotta 
sepulchral  sculpture,  an  art  in  which  they  have  had  few  imitators. 
A  typical  sarcophagus  from  the  British  Museum  is  shown  on 
Plate  XIV.  The  tombs  of  Volumni,  near  Perugia,  yielded  many 
examples.  A  number  of  the  sarcophagi  are  very  curious,  some  of 
the  covers  showing  figures  lying  on  a  bed,  e.g.,  the  Caere  Cervetri 
sarcophagus  in  the  Louvre,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  same  date 


Fig.  39. —  Etruscan  Tomb-Grotto,   Cornsto 

as  the  Capitoline  Temple  of  Jupiter.  This  great  development 
of  pottery  in  Etruria  was  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  was  rich  in  clay.  Thousands  of  examples  of  pottery  have  been 
found,  which  has  led  to  the  location  of  important  workshops  at 
Aretium  and  Calene. 

The  painting  is  as  original  as  the  ceramics,  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  strong  interest  in  individual  resemblance  and  in  life.  The 
tomb  of  Veii,  discovered  in  1842  by  Campana,  is  decorated 
with  very  well  drawn  wild  animals.  Very  fine  mural  paintings 
have  also  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Chinsi  and  Cervetri.  The 
best,  however,  are  those  at  Vulci,  representing  Achilles  killing 
Trojan  Prisoners  on  the  Tomb  of  Patroclus,  and  the  adventures 
of  Caeles  Vibenna  and  Mastarna. 

The  Grotto  dell    Orcho  at  Corneto    {see  Fig.   39)   is  decorated 
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with  scenes  from  the  inferno  showing  grotesque  and  terrifying 
monsters. 

The  Etruscan  style  was  demonstrated,  too,  in  the  industrial 
arts.  They  have  left  curious  vases  of  bucchero  nero  on  black  clay, 
others  with  a  black  glaze  decorated  with  designs  in  relief.  A 
very  interesting  collection  of  these  can  be  seen  in  the  Chinsi 
Museum.  They  should  not  be  confused  with  the  painted  vases, 
erroneously  known  as  Etruscan,  which  are  merely  Attic  vases 
''mported  into  Etruria. 

Their  bronze  objects,  principally  mirrors,  their  jewels,  consisting 
chiefly  of  bead  necklaces  and  chains,  prove  the  presence  of  local 
schools  in  Etruria.  The  most  important  of  these  seems  to  be 
that  of  Populania.  This  Etruscan  art  was  not  at  once  submerged 
by  the  new  Roman  art,  and  for  some  time  maintained  a  parallel 
course. 

Roman  Art. — Roman  art  is  not  only,  as  is  the  popular  belief, 
an  importation  from  Greece.  From  the  third  century  B.C.  the 
victories  of  the  Roman  generals  enriched  Italy  with  Hellenic 
masterpieces,  the  number  of  which  increased  greatly  after  150  B.C., 
about  which  date  the  wealthier  houses  became  veritable  museums. 
Eastern  and  Egyptian  influences  also  made  themselves  felt. 
But  Rome  introduced  new  and  personal  forms  of  art,  bearing  the 
imprint  of  their  Italian  origins. 

Roman  Architecture. — In  architecture,  her  development  was 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  Etruria.  Construction  was  mainly 
based  on  the  use  of  the  semi-circular  arch,  but  the  barrel  vault, 
the  intersecting  vault  and  the  hemispherical  dome  were  freely 
used.  The  best  example  of  an  arched  covering  is  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome,  known  as  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  though  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

The  materials  employed  consisted  of  tufa  or  soft  volcanic  stone, 
peperino,  tufa  speckled  with  black  dross,  and  baked  and  raw 
bricks.  The  Romans  excelled  in  masonry.  Even  to-day,  their 
stone  walling  set  in  cement  and  their  brickwork  have  resisted  the 
disintegration  of  time. 

The  Greek  orders  were  transformed  by  the  Romans  (see  Fig.  42). 
The  shaft  lost  the  subtle  entasis  of  the  Greek  columns  and  rose 
from  a  circular  base ;  the  proportions  were  changed.  The 
Corinthian  order  was  most  frequently  used  with  a  capital  in  which 
a  coarser  rendering  of  the  acanthus  leaf  recurs  than  that  distin- 
guishing the  Greek  original.  By  placing  the  Doric  column  on 
a  base  the  Romans  created  a  Tuscan  order.  They  treated  the 
Ionic  column  in  the  same  way.  They  also  created  a  composite 
order  by  adding  Ionic  volutes  above  the  Corinthian  foliage.  Their 
columns  with  some  lack  of  logic   were  often  used  in  conjunction 
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Ftg.  42. — 77jc  Roman  Orders 
(a)  Doric  (i)  Ionic  {c)  Corinthian  (d)  Composite 

(Baths,  of  Diocletian      (Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis)       (Portico  of  the  Pantheon)    (Arch  oj  Titus) 


ROMAN  MONUMENTAL  ARCHITECTURE 


PLATE  XV 
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(a)   RESTORED  VIEW  OF  THE  FRIGIDARIUM,   BATHS   OF  CARACALLA 


(b)  THE  ARCH  OF  CONSTANT1NE,   ROME 
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with  an  arcade  to  support  a  false  architrave  and,  instead  of  being 
integral  parts  of  the  structure,  became  little  more  than  adornments. 

The  Romans  constructed  roads,  bridges,  harbours,  arcaded  aque- 
ducts, basilicas,  temples,  theatres,  thermal  baths,  triumphal  arches, 
camps,  towns  and  sepulchral  monuments. 

They  manifested  an  intensely  practical  spirit  in  all  things. 
Art  was  not  regarded  as  worthy  to  absorb  the  whole  of  a  man's 
energy.  Accustomed  first  to  subduing  the  forces  of  nature,  and  then 
to  fighting  with  neighbouring  peoples,  Virgil  summed  up  this 
feeling  in  the  often-quoted  lines  : — - 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  cera, 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. 


Fig.  43. —  The  Maison  Carree,  Nimes 


The  empire  of  the  world,  according  to  the  poet,  was  reserved 
to  Rome.  Art  helped  to  immortalise  in  the  form  of  solid  monuments 
the  achievements  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people. 

Their  temples  were  not  typical  of  their  architecture.  Those 
which  survive,  like  the  Maison  Carree  (see  Fig.  43)  at  Nimes, 
are  too  greatly  influenced  by  Greek  art.  Generally  we  find  that 
hellenic  motives  have  been  adapted.  The  portico  of  the  Roman 
temple  does  not  express  the  cella  and  does  not  correspond  with  it ; 
it  was  the  ante-room  to  the  sanctuary.  Sometimes  we  find  it 
surrounding  the  sanctuary,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  columns. 
Within,  the  ceiling  was  a  semi-circular  coffered  vault,  while  the 
pediment  was  retained  outside.  The  uniformity  of  the  walls  was 
broken  with  alternating  round  and  square  niches. 
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We  find  a  true  Roman  creation  in  the  amphitheatre,  a  typical 
example  of  which  was  the  Colosseum  or  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
begun  by  Vespasian  and  dedicated  by  Titus.  The  enclosing 
elliptical  wall  is  treated  as  three  tiers  of  arcading  with  attached 
orders  and  full  entablatures,  above  which  rises  a  further  wall 
divided  into  bays  by  pilasters.  Whereas  the  Greeks  placed  their 
theatres  on  the  slopes  of  hillsides,  the  Romans  raised  theirs  from 

level     ground.     To 


enable  the  crowds 
to  disperse,  they 
divided  the  wall  of 
the  ground  storey 
into  a  series  of 
vaulted  entrances, 
and  used  the  same 
system  on  the  upper 
floors.  All  three 
orders — the  Doric, 
Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian— are  super- 
imposed to  decorate 
the  building.  The 
repetition  of  so 
many  circular 

arches  framed  in  by 
columns  and  entab- 
latures makes  a 
most  imposing 

general  effect.  Be- 
tween the  pilasters 
of  the  fourth  storey 
are  corbels,  which 
supported  the  masts 
to  which  the  ropes 
were  attached  for 
manipulating  the 
immense  velarium 
over  the  seats.  The 
Roman  Colosseum  (Plate  XIV)  is  the  first  well-preserved  example 
of  an  enormous  edifice  the  carcase  of  which  is  arched  and  vaulted 
in  brickwork. 

The  thermal  baths  were  yet  another  characteristically  Roman 
creation.  The  most  important  were  those  of  Diocletian  and 
Caracalla.  If  we  visit  their  ruins  we  can  rebuild  these  gigantic 
constructions    in    imagination        Three    great    chambers,    parallel 


Fig.  44. —  The  Tepidarium,  Thermce  of  Caracalla 
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with  each  other,  were  open  to  the  bathers.  The  Tepidarium,  or 
warm  room,  in  the  centre  was  the  highest.  Colonnades  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis  divided  the  building  into  three  naves. 
To  the  north  the  Frigidarium,  also  divided  by  colonnades,  contained 
the  cold  bath  (Fig.  44). 

To  the  south  a  large  rotunda,  covered  with  a  dome,  was  separated 
from  the  Tepidarium  by  heated  vestibules.  This  circular  building, 
kept  at  a  high  temperature  by  the  hot  air  of  a  subterranean  furnace, 
was  known  as  the  Caldarium.  The  dome  was  surrounded  by  a 
large  esplanade  enclosed  by  a  square  colonnade.  To  the  east  and 
west  of  these  three  halls,  which  were  the  thermal  baths  proper, 
two  great  open-air  peristyles  were  arranged  for  gymnastics  and 
games.  The  Thermae,  therefore,  included  not  only  baths,  but 
great  open  spaces  for  exercise  and  sport,  particularly  for  running. 

I/ike  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  attached  the  utmost  importance 
to  physical  culture.  It  has  been  said  that  they  borrowed  the  idea 
of  the  triumphal  arches  which  they  constructed  from  the  Greeks. 
In  reality  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  conception  sprang 
from  the  arches  of  foliage  and  other  improvised  decorations  which 
they  raised  over  the  path  of  a  victorious  general.  They  used  the 
single  or  triple-arched  gateway  for  the  commemoration  of  military 
exploits,  covering  them  with  architectural  ornaments  and  sculptured 
bas-reliefs,  as  in  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
(Plate  XV). 

The  column  was  also  used  as  a  memorial  to  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  was  turned  from  its  original  function  as  a 
support  for  an  entablature  and,  being  greatly  increased  in  diameter, 
was  ringed  by  spiral  lines  and  covered  with  stories  of  battles  and 
Roman  triumphs  in  relief.  The  columns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Trajan  are  the  finest  types  of  this  purely  Italian  form  of  architecture. 

Arched  and  vaulted  construction  was  not  applied  solely  to 
basilicas,  but  to  all  the  public  works  scattered  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  such  as  their  walls,  cisterns,  drains,  gateways, 
bridges  and  roads.  So  also  were  their  aqueducts,  like  that  of  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  near  Nimes  (Fig.  45),  which  consists  of  two  storeys 
of  very  large  arches,  surmounted  by  a  third  of  small  ones,  which 
carried  the  specus  or  conduit ;  in  the  Roman  Campagna  we  still  see  the 
gigantic  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  built  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

The  Romans  also  applied  themselves  to  the  construction  of 
villas  and  country  houses,  less  remarkable  for  their  facades  than 
for  the  magnificence  of  their  interiors.  From  the  Pompeian  ruins 
a  very  good  idea  of  these  houses  can  be  obtained.  They  had  an 
entrance  leading  into  a  large  court  or  atrium  surrounded  by  a 
covered  gallery,  round  which  the  reception  rooms  were  arranged. 
Beyond  the  atrium  was  a  large  open  hall,  the  tablinium  ;    there 
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was  a  second  court  surrounded  with  columns,  called  the  peristyle, 
round  which  were  arranged  the  private  apartments.  One  of  the 
best  preserved  and  most  architecturally  interesting  houses  at 
Pompeii  is  the  House  of  the  Faun.  At  Rome  we  can  reconstruct 
the  Palace  of  the  Palatinate  from  its  ruins.  The  throne  room 
opened  through  two  great  doorways  on  to  the  peristylium,  which 
was  an  atrium  surrounded  by  colonnades.  The  great  halls  on 
the  further  side  of  the  peristylium  communicated  with  each  other 
through  large  arched  openings,  and  formed  the  triple  hall  of  great 
feasts,  the  monumental  triclinium.  Beside  this  state  palace  stood 
a  very  simple  house,  the  house  of  Livy. 

The  sepulchral  architecture  bears  witness  to  the  care  with  which 
the  Romans  prepared  places  worthy  to  receive  the  ashes  of  their 


Fig-  45> — The  Pont  du  Gatd Aqueduct,   Nimes 

dead.  The  tombs  are  either  in  the  form  of  the  columbarium,  as 
in  the  Vigna  Codoni  at  Rome,  a  square  room  containing  recesses 
for  the  urns,  or  on  a  circular  plan  inspired  by  the  ancient  Ktruscan 
tumuli.  The  mausoleum  built  in  honour  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  triumvir  Crassus,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
belongs  to  the  second  category.  Under  Egyptian  influence, 
pyramids  came  into  fashion.  A  pharaonic  tomb,  about  121  feet 
high,  was  built  in  the  year  12  to  Caius  Cestius.  A  baker,  Yirgile 
Hurysaces,  ordered  a  very  curious  tomb  for  himself  in  the  form 
of  an  oven,  with  its  multiplicity  of  round  openings. 

Scn.i'Trki:. 

Statuary  came  to  Rome  from  Greece  and  Btruria.    The  Romans 
created    DO   technique  of  their  own.      They  worked  either  in  relief 
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or  in  the  round,  and  adapted  such  Greek  types  as  profited  them 
for  religious  and  social  life  and  for  public  and  private  decoration. 

Many  of  their  statues  were  of  divinities,  sometimes  Italian, 
(Janus  and  Vesta),  sometimes  Hellenic  (Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Mercury,  Vulcan,  Mars  and  Neptune),  sometimes  oriental 
(Ammon,  Cybele  and  Mithras). 

A  place  must  be  given  to  the  portraits  beside  these  statues  of 
gods.  The  portrait  busts  and  statues  have  so  convincing  a  note 
of  resemblance  and  truth  that  they  have  been  criticised  on  the 
score  of  too  great  realism.  They  have  been  compared  with  Greek 
statues,  but  in  spite  of  their  concern  for  realism,  the  Romans 
treated  drapery  with  care  and  made  much  use  of  the  national 
costume.  They  had  not  only  the  ample  toga  from  which  to  derive 
fine  effects  of  movement,  but  also  the  Roman  general's  cuirass. 
It  was  in  the  latter  that  Augustus  was  depicted  in  the  statue  found 
in  Sivias  Villa  at  Prima  Porta,  and  now  in  the  Vatican  (see  Plate 
XVI).  In  the  centre  of  the  cuirass  a  Parthian  is  shown  yielding 
his  arms  to  a  Roman  officer.  Two  barbarians  to  right  and  left, 
crouching  overwhelmed,  personify  the  Sicambrians  and  Cantabrians 
conquered  by  Augustus.  Below  is  the  Earth,  seated,  surrounded 
by  children,  fruit  and  flowers  ;  above,  is  the  quadriga  of  the  sun 
entering  the  heavens,  preceded  b)r  Aurora. 

The  empresses,  though  not  always  beautiful,  are  represented 
with  as  much  majesty  as  the  emperors.  The  aged  Agrippina, 
widow  of  Germanicus,  is  thus  shown  in  the  statue  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol,  in  which  she  appears,  seated,  in  heavy  draperies, 
and  of  a  severe  countenance. 

Equestrian  statues  were  numerous,  but  nearly  all  have  perished. 
However,  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Piazza  Campidoglio 
remains.  It  is  gilded  bronze.  The  Emperor,  wearing  a  simple 
tunic,  rides  a  thick-set  horse.  The  attribution  of  divinity  to  the 
emperors  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  their  effigies.  As 
for  busts,  they  were  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  gardens  and  in 
palaces.  All  attempted  to  render  the  character  of  the  originals 
with  accuracy. 

The  Romans  often  personified  divinities  and  moral  abstractions 
in  human  form,  as  for  example  Modesty  in  the  Vatican,  and  Fortune 
in  Naples  Museum. 

The  great  imperial  buildings  were  decorated  with  bas-reliefs 
which  belong  to  four  periods  : — 

(1)  The  Augustan  period.     (The  style  of  the    Ara  pacts). 

(2)  Tiberius  to  the  Flavians.  (Treasury  of  the  Boscoreal  in 
silver,  in  the  Louvre.     The  great  cameos  of  Vienna). 

(3)  The  Trajan  period.     (The   arch   of   Beneventium). 

(4)  Hadrian  to  the  Antonines.     (The  arch  of  Constantine). 
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They  delighted  in  endless  processions  of  draped  or  armed  figures. 
The  most  important  bas-reliefs  are  those  on  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus,  commemorating  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ;  in  particular, 
those  on  the  frieze  below  the  arcade.  This  frieze  shows  sacrificial 
animals  and  groups  of  soldiers  advancing  to  the  chariot  carrying 
the  statue  of  the  river  god  Jordan.  The  figures  are  minute.  The 
procession  continues  below  the  arch,  but  here  the  figures  are  of 
life-size.  Titus  leads  his  quadriga,  accompanied  by  Victory,  the 
Dea  Roma  and  a  youth  who,  no  doubt,  personifies  the  Spirit  of 
the  Empire.  The  gradation  of  the  relief  is  more  varied  than  in 
the  famous  sculptures  on  the  Altar  of  Peace.  Perspective  is 
indicated  very  scientifically,  and  the  whole  plan  is  distinguished. 

No  less  than  interesting  are  the  reliefs  surrounding  Trajan's 
Column.  The  artist  here  represented  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
episodes  in  which  two  thousand  five  hundred  figures  play  a  part. 
The  whole  forms  a  detailed  history  of  events  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Danube  to  the  taking  of  the  Dacian  capital.  No  detail 
of  the  equipment  of  the  troops  is  omitted,  and  the  costumes  and 
types  make  the  column  a  valuable  document  of  ethnographical 
evidence. 

When  the  historical  bas-relief  disappeared,  the  Roman  sculptors, 
remembering  the  traditions  of  Pergamon,  decorated  the  sarcophagi 
with  heroic  legends.  The  sepulchral  bas-relief,  returning  to  Greek 
traditions,  recited  the  poem  of  human  destiny  by  means  of  figures 
inspired  by  the  Alexandrian  elegies.  So  we  find  here  a  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  there  a  Story  of  Alcestis,  while  the  whole  story  of 
Prometheus  decorates  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
And  in  addition  to  these  mythological  bas-reliefs  are  others  of 
genre  subjects  (rural  scenes,  hunting  scenes,  etc.). 

In  spite  of  its  debt  to  Greece,  Roman  art  remained  very  personal. 
It  was  intensely  aristocratic,  and  its  customs,  like  the^MS  imaginum, 
laid  on  it  the  obligations  to  honour  the  great  by  dedicating  statues 
to  them.  This  characteristic  appeared  in  four  periods  of  its 
history  :  the  Republic,  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  ages  of  the 
Caesars  and  the  Antonines.  During  the  last  period,  Roman 
civilisation  spread  into  Egypt,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  and  even  to  Asia, 
where  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  still  form  an  important  architectural 
whole. 

The  traveller  who,  arriving  in  Rome,  stands  before  the  Forum 
where  the  columns  still  rest  on  their  bases  of  the  republican  era, 
like  those  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  realises  the  constant 
desire  for  embellishment  which  has  led  to  the  accumulation  in  so 
limited  a  space  of  such  a  number  of  temples,  basilicas,  and  triumphal 
arches  between  which  the  processions  along  the  Sacred  Way 
picked  out  a  narrow  passage.      And  at  the  same  time,  the  remains 
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of  the  tribunes,  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  wake  the  memory  of  the  Republic 
in  which  eloquence  played  so  great  a  part. 

Painting  and  the  Industrial  Arts. 

Roman  painting,  like  Roman  sculpture  and  architecture,  bears 
testimony  to  the  prevailing  taste  for  decoration.  It  is  peculiar  to 
Rome  in  that  it  derives  its  stereoscopic  effects  from  the  architectural 
reliefs.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  allow  us  to 
reconstitute  this  type  of  painting.  We  find  frescoes  of  historical  and 
mythological  subjects,  of  flowers  and  arabesques,  often  on  a  black 
or  red  ground  which  throws  the  figures  into  sharp  relief,  as  illus- 
trated on  Plate  XVI.  A  piece  which  has  been  the  object  of  great 
admiration  is  known  as  the  Wedding  Feast  of  the  Aldobrandini, 
in  the  Vatican  Library.  The  bride  is  seated  on  the  nuptial  couch  ; 
Venus  stands  beside  her,  while  the  bridegroom,  crowned  with  ivy, 
waits  on  a  rock.  The  frescoes  in  the  tablinium,  or  reception  hall  in 
the  House  of  livia,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  unfortunately 
fade  more  each  day,  are  of  a  landscape  which  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Cyclops  of  Theocritus. 

Archaeologists  assign  these  paintings  to  four  periods  : — 

1.  About  the  second  century  B.C.  the  reliefs  imitated  marble 
plaques.     The  house  of  Sallust,  in  Pompeii,  was  in  this  style. 

2.  About  80  B.C.  lines  and  shadows  cut  the  relief.  This  was 
the  style  of  the  house  of  Livia  in  Rome. 

3.  A  period  of  reaction  against  reliefs  and  stereoscopic  effects 
was  characterised  by  faded  colours  and  a  dull  white.  To  this 
period  belongs  the  house  of  gilded  Cupids,  in  Pompeii. 

4.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  painting  took  on  a  theatrical  aspect, 
and  was  characterised  by  violent  contrasting  of  colours  of  metallic 
brilliance.  An  example  of  such  decoration  is  found  in  the  house 
of  Vettius  in  Pompeii. 

We  must  not  forget  the  part  played  in  the  decoration  of  houses 
and  palaces  by  mosaic  and  by  stucco,  the  idea  of  which  was  revived 
by  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  Mosaic  work  was  of  two 
kinds,  mural  mosaic  (musivum),  and  the  decorated  pavements, 
which  are  themselves  of  two  classes  :  opus  tesselatum,  or  chequered 
tiles,  and  opus  vermiculatum,  or  painting,  of  which  the  sinuous 
elements  followed  the  outlines  of  the  shapes. 

The  history  of  mosaic  is  divided  into  three  epochs  : — 
1.  The  Alexandrian  or  Augustan  period  (Landscape  in  mosaic 
in   Hadrian's   villa  ;  the   Thermal    Baths   of   Stabia,    and    Plato's 
Academy  at  Torre  Annunziata). 
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2.  The  Antininian  period.  The  mosaic  changed  and  became 
vulgarised  (examples  in  the  house  of  the  Laberii,  at  Oudna  ;  the 
Baths  of  Pompeianus,  at  Oued  Athmenia,  near  Constantinople  ; 
the  Baths  of  Medina  ;    Chebba,   Carthage). 

3.  The  Christian  epoch. 

The  Romans  also  attached  a  high  value  to  ceramics,  of  which 
the  best  specimens  are  the  painted  vases  in  the  style  of  those  of 
Arezzo,  to  enamelled  vases,  made  for  the  most  part  in  important 
workshops  in  Rome  and  Sorrento  ;  and  above  all,  to  metal-work. 
The  treasures  found  at  Hildesheim,  Tarento,  and  at  Boscoreale 
(now  in  the  Louvre),  show  the  importance  of  the  silver  vases  and 
goblets,  which  were  the  work  of  true  artists. 

Roman  art,  despite  its  decadence  under  the  Antonines,  did 
not  die  with  the  Empire  of  the  West.  The  break-up  of  the  Emp're 
did  not  prevent  it  from  leaving  a  mark  on  the  barbaric  peoples, 
and  on  Gaul,  where  certain  centres,  such  as  Toulouse,  Auvergne, 
Poitou,  and  above  all  Provence,  were  greatly  romanised.  The 
monuments  known  as  Gallo-Roman  bear  the  stamp  of  the  ancient 
civilisation,  as  do  the  products  of  the  excavations  in  Puy-de-D6me 
and  at  Alesia. 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  though  it  favoured  a  Christian, 
Greek  or  Byzantine  art,  was  nevertheless  indebted  to  the  Roman 
civilisation.  It  showed  itself  in  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
Latin  art  which  still  exercised  an  influence  in  the  Romanesque 
period. 


Fig.  46.    -Roman  Curved  Ornament,  engraved  after  /..   Vulliamy 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN   SCULPTURE 


PLATE  XVII 
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a)  HIGH    RELIEF    SCULPTURE    FROM    A    TOMB    IX    THE  CATACOMBS. 

(IVth  CENTURY.) 


(b)   CHRISTIAN'   SARCOPHAGUS,   Sta.    PRAXEDE,    ROME 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN   MOSAICS 


PLATE  XVIII 


(a)   MOSAIC   IN  THE  APSE,   BASILICA   OF  S.   PAUL  WITHOUT  THE 

WALLS,    ROME 
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[b)  MOSAIC    IN    SANTA    PUDENTIA,    ROME 


VI 

CHRISTIAN    ART    IN   THE   WEST 

In  dealing  with  Christian  art  we  shall  limit  ourselves,  according 
to  custom,  to  the  ancient  Christian  art  of  the  West,  from  the 
time  of  the  Catacombs  to  Charlemagne.  The  greater  part  of  its 
monuments  are  in  Rome. 

Tombs  and  Catacombs. 

These  tombs  are  the  earliest  remains  of  the  period.  The 
persecutions,  by  forcing  the  Christian  community  to  take  refuge 
in  the  cemeteries,  gave  the  beginnings  of  Christian  art  a 
sepulchral  character.  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  contain  the  first  memorials  of 
these  interments.  They  were  cut  in  the  heart  of  the  tufa,  the 
galleries  being  strengthened  with  brick  arcades  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  in.  The  architectural  plan  of  these  burial  places  was 
always  the  same,  a  system  of  super-imposed  narrow  corridors. 
There  were  two  types  of  vault  :  the  cave  (cubiculum)  and  the 
gallery  (ambulacrum).  These  were  little  chambers,  the  ceilings  of 
which  were  rounded  in  the  shape  of  cross  vaults  or  cupolas.  Niches 
cut  in  the  wall  held  either  a  sarcophagus  or  a  block  of  stone  hollowed 
out  to  form  a  tomb.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Catacombs 
was  called  after  the  priest  Calixtus,  who  administered  it  under 
Septimus  Severus.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  popes  of  the  first 
to  the  third  centuries. 

In  common  with  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  Egyptians,  the 
Christians  decorated  their  catacombs.  The  method  employed 
consisted  in  covering  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  stucco  on  which 
frescoes  were  painted.  The  earliest  paintings,  such  as  those  in  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla,  may  be  attributed  to  the  first  century 
and  depict  the  foliage  of  the  vine.  They  are  undistinguished 
except  for  the  symbolic  meaning  which  the  Christians  attached 
to  the  vine. 

This  symbolism  becomes  more  frequent  in  the  course  of  the 
second  century.  Simple  images,  for  example  those  of  animals, 
become  the  symbol  of  an  idea  or  a  belief.  The  lamb  is  the  soul 
saved  by  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  dove  is  the  bird  from  the  Ark 
foretelling  safety,  the  fish  is  a  symbol  of  Christ. 
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The  habit  of  seeking  a  symbol  in  an  image  gave  Christianity 
a  conception  of  art  totally  different  from  that  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Orpheus,  playing  on  his  tyre,  became  the  symbol 
of  the  missionary  power  of  the  new  faith.  Various  Biblical  figures 
appear  in  symbolical  parts  ;  Jonah  escaping  from  the  whale 
typified  the  Resurrection.  It  was  also  typified  by  the  Miracle 
of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  by  the  sj'mbolism  of  baptism  which 
promised  eternal  life.  An  example  of  firmness  in  tribulation 
and  of  confidence  in  God  was  found  in  Daniel  saved  from  the 
lions. 

Portraits  are  rare  among  these  paintings.  A  figure  in  the 
Catacombs  of  Calixtus,  which  has  been  taken  for  a  confessor, 
turns  out  to  be  Susanna  accused  falsely  by  the  Elders  ;  an  isolated 
figure  of  a  woman,  often  veiled,  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
catacombs.  These  praying- women,  or  "  Orantes,"  are  no  more 
portraits  than  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  They  are  invocatory 
figures,  the  equivalent  in  paint  of  the  epitaphs  and  common 
inscriptions  in  pace.  After  412,  the  catacombs  ceased  to  be  used 
as  burial  places. 

Basilicas  and  Mosaics  of  the  Fourth  to  the  Ninth  Century. 

After  the  Edict  of  Milan,  establishing  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
Christians  could  practise  their  religion  openly  and  had  no  longer 
any  need  to  hide  in  the  catacombs.  This  edict  had  a  great  influence 
on  art.  Victorious  Christianity  began  to  erect  basilicas,  and,  under 
the  encouragement  of  several  popes,  painting  and  architecture 
received  a  new  impetus. 

The  origins  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to  be  found  not  in 
the  Roman  temples,  but  in  the  civil  basilicas.  These  were  great 
assembly  halls  built  in  two  parts,  the  atrium,  a  sort  of  court  of 
honour  surrounded  by  a  portico,  which  became  the  nave,  and  the 
tablinium  or  open  reception  room  at  the  back  of  the  building, 
which  became  the  apse.  The  atrium  was  separated  from  the 
tablinium  by  a  space  which  extended  to  right  and  left  in  front 
of  the  portico  and  formed  the  aisles  of  the  atrium.  These  aisles 
became  the  transept.  In  this  way,  the  Christian  basilica  was 
adapted  from  the  Roman  house.  San  Clemente,  Rome,  is  interesting 
as  retaining  the  primitive  enclosing  screens  and  ambos  from  which 
the  scriptures  were  read.     (Fig.  47.) 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  basilicas  were 
decorated  with  mosaics  of  dazzling  richness.  The  decoration 
of  the  rotunda  of  St.  Constance,  built  in  the  fourth  century,  recalls 
the  paintings  of  the  catacombs.  We  have  vines,  spirits  of  the 
vintage,  Cupids,  Psyches,  to  such  a  point  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century   one  might  believe  oneself  to  be  in  a  Temple  of  Bacchus. 
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In  the  apse  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  the  symbolism  takes 
the  form  of  paintings  of  small  animals,  such  as  lambs,  and  doves. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  fourth  century  compositions  is 
the  decoration  of  the  basilica  of  Sta.  Pudentia  {see  Plate  XVIII  (b)). 
On  the  right  and  left  of  Christ  sit  the  apostles  with  the  dignity  of 
pagan  senators,  but  the  picture  is  far  from  being  Roman.  For 
the   first   time   in   Western   art   Christ   appears   in   the   midst   of 


Fig.  47. —  Interior  of  the  Basilican  Church  of  San  Clemente,  Rome 


Jerusalem  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine.     In  the  centre  rises 
the  rock  of  Golgotha,  surmounted  by  Constantine's  gold  cross. 

The  fifth  century  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  recount  the 
story  of  Genesis  from  Abraham  to  Joshua.  The  mosaics  of  the 
triumphal  arch  depict  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  story. 
They  are  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  above  the  other. 
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PLATE  XIX 


th)    MOSAIC    IN   S.    APOLLINARE  IN    CLASSE,    RAVENNA 


;t>)  THE   EAST   END,   SANTA   SOPHIA    CONSTANTINOPLE 


BYZANTINE   ARCHITECTURE 


PLATE  XX 


(a)  INTERIOR  OF  SANTA  SOPHIA,  CONSTANTINOPLE 


(b)    ST.   PAUL'S,    ROME,    FROM    THE  WEST    (before  the   fire) 
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Symbolism  permeates  the  mosaics  of  S.  Paolo-fuori-le-mura 
(St.  Paul- without- the- walls),  shown  in  Plate  XVIII  (a).  In  these 
Christ  appears  in  a  nimbus  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists.  The  four-and-twenty  Elders  of  the  Apocalypse, 
arranged  in  two  groups,  present  a  crown  on  a  fold  of  their  white 
mantles.  The  same  apocalyptic  subject  reappeared  in  the  sixth 
century  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmos  and  Damian  in  the  Forum, 
but  of  the  two  groups  only  the  arms  tending  the  crown  still  remain. 
The  influence  of  the  new  style  formed  at  Constantinople  can  be 
traced  here. 

The  grouping  of  the  Saints  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmos  and 
Damian  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  in  the 
mosaics  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Lawrence- 
without-the-walls.  Here  Christ  is  enthroned  on  the  globe  above 
the  apostles,  but  the  background  of  blue  and  gold,  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  composition,  has  lost  the  splendour  of 
the  fourth  century  mosaic  work. 

Under  the  influence  of  Eastern  artists  and  Greek  popes,  new 
motives  gradually  appeared  in  the  decorations.  The  figure  of 
Christ  often  disappeared  from  the  apse.  In  St.  Agnes-without- 
the-walls,  the  martyr,  wearing  over  her  shoulders  the  stola  of  a 
Byzantine  empress,  fills  the  place  of  honour. 

Another  oratory,  built  within  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  by 
John  VII,  is  dedicated  solely  to  the  Virgin,  who  is  shown  standing 
in  the  apse,  bearing  on  her  head  a  jewelled  crown. 

Mosaics  disappeared  after  the  ninth  century.  Work  of  this 
period  is  found  in  the  Churches  of  St.  Marco,  Sta.  Maria  della 
Navicella,  and  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Praxede.  The  mosaicists 
decorated  the  apse  and  arcade  of  this  last  with  a  slavish  imitation 
of  the  composition  in  the  apse  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmos  and 
Damian,  only  replacing  the  portrait  of  Pope  Felix  IV  by  that 
of  Pascal  I.  Here  we  have  indeed  the  decadence  of  Christian 
mosaics. 

Frescoes  and  Sarcophagi. 

Painting,  on  the  other  hand,  was  better  in  the  time  of  the 
Greek  popes  and  of  Charlemagne  than  during  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  only  fourth  century  examples  known 
are  the  secular  paintings  in  encaustic  in  the  house  of  SS.  John 
and  Paul,  which  represent  nymphs  with  garlands,  birds,  and 
spirits  of  the  vine,  all  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  Pompeian  art. 
The  only  Christian  figure  is  an  Orans  in  a  penula. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  centuries  there  are  few  traces  of 
decorative  painting,  but  late  excavations  in  the  Forum  have 
brought  to  light  the  somewhat   damaged   frescoes   of  St.   Maria 
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Antiqua.  The  crucified  Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  a  Syrian  veil 
proclaim  themselves  to  be  of  Byzantine  origin.  St.  Cecilia  and  St. 
Agnes  appear  as  Eastern  princesses,  with  their  names  inscribed 
in  Greek.  This  Byzantine  inscription  is  also  visible  in  the  frescoes 
of  the  basilica  of  St.  Clement,  which  became  the  crypt  of  the 
twelfth  century  church.  The  most  curious  is  an  Ascension  done 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  IV,  which  was  painted  in  a  corner.  These 
half  Roman,  half  Byzantine  traditions  reappear  again  in  the 
schools  of  Carolingian  miniaturists. 

The  Christian  art  of  the  catacombs  remained  unchanged  only 
in  the  sepulchral  sculpture,  and  was  especially  developed  in  the 
fourth  century  on  the  sarcophagi.  The  Redeemer  appeared  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  surrounded  by  a  dozen  sheep.  The  sculptors 
adapted  pagan  art  to  the  needs  of  the  new  religion;  The  story 
of  Jonah,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  New  Testament  miracles 
become  homilies  in  the  picture.  As  for  the  sculptures  in  the 
Churches,  they  remind  us  of  the  words  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  : 
"  These  pictures  are  made  that  the  illiterate  may  read  on  the 
walls  what  they  cannot  read  in  books." 

The  largest  sarcophagus  is  that  of  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  Junius 
Bassus,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  is  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Peter.  Two  rows  of  bas-reliefs  relate  the  initiation  of  the 
neophyte  in  the  symbolic  language  of  the  catacombs. 

The  marble  worker  has  borrowed  to  some  extent  from  pagan 
models,  but  the  inspiration  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  soon  displaced 
by  that  of  Byzantium,  the  new  Capital. 
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One  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  Church  was  the  trans- 
formation of  Christian  art,  whose  development  was  transferred 
from  the  West— at  this  time  overwhelmed  by  the  invasions  of 
Teutons,  Huns  and  Arabs — to  the  East.  The  capital  of  the  New 
Empire  was  Constantinople,  which  by  its  situation  became  the 
link  between  Asia  and  Europe. 

Byzantine  civilisation  was  composed  of  three  elements  :  Christi- 
anity, Hellenism,  and  Orientalism.  Its  art  was  Christian,  since 
it  was  at  the  service  of  the  State  religion,  which  Christianity  had 
become.  It  was  natural  that  the  imperial  power,  with  which 
it  necessarily  entered  into  relations,  approved  its  manifestations 
if  it  did  not  actually  inspire  them.  The  Byzantine  style  was 
affected  also  by  Greek  influences  for,  in  spite  of  the  impulse  it 
received  from  the  Church,  its  tendency  was  towards  Hellenism. 
The  social  life  of  Byzantium  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  two 
great  Greek  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  now  no  longer 
queens  of  the  East. 

Byzantium,  though  she  wished  to  break  away  from  the  traditions 
of  these  two  towns,  made  Greek  artists  welcome.  She  also  linked 
herself  with  the  primitive  art  of  the  East  which,  recovering  itself 
in  Persia  in  the  third  century  and  in  Mesopotamia,  spread  its 
influence  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  gave  an  original  character 
to  the  local  schools  created  under  the  Byzantine  princes. 

Byzantine  art  falls  into  four  periods  : — 

i.  From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  i.e.,  to  the  strife  of 
the  Iconoclasts. 

2.  The  Iconoclastic  period  (a.d.  726-842), 

3.  The  Macedonian   and  Comnene  period  (a.d.  842-1204). 

4.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Turkish  Conquest   (a.d.    1454). 

The  outstanding  contribution  of  Byzantine  builders  was 
the  introduction  of  the  pendentive,  whereby  a  square  space 
could  be  covered  by  a  dome  circular  on  plan.  The  East 
was  the  natural  home  of  the  vault  and  the  dome,  and  whereas 
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the  Persians  had  made  use  of  the  semi-circular  vault,  and  the 
dome  had  been  used  by  the  Romans  on  a  magnificent  scale  over 
a  substructure  circular  on  plan  as  at  the  Pantheon,  Rome,  or 
polygonal  as  in  the  so-called  "  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,"  Rome, 
it  was  the  Byzantine  architects  above  all  others  who  developed 
the  dome  as  the  principal  feature  of  a  complex  design,  including 
aisles.  The  four  pendentives  at  the  angles  of  a  square  filling 
the  triangular  spaces  between  the  square  of  the  sub-structure 
and  the  inscribed  circle  of  the  base  of  the  dome  are  segments  of  a 
hemisphere  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  square. 
They  result  from  a  correct  application  of  geometry  to  the  solution 
of  a  difficult  problem,  and  give  a  result  in  every  sense  superior 
to  the  makeshift  contrivances  of  "  squinch  "  arches  across  the 
angles  resorted  to  at  different  periods  in  many  countries. 

Apart  from  this,  the  chief  character- 
istics of  Byzantine  architecture  are 
the  use  of  brickwork  in  large  masses 
with  concentrated  points  of  support, 
the  placing  of  the  arch  directly  upon 
the  capital  of  the  column,  or  upon  a 
shaped  block  interposed  between  the 
abacus  of  the  capital  and  the  springing 
of  the  arch,  called  a  dosser et,  and  the 
system  of  applied  surface  decoration 
by  means  of  mosaic.  A  Byzantine 
capital  from  Ravenna  is  shown  on 
Fig.  49.  The  decorations  as  well  as 
the  dome  developed  on  new  lines. 
The  Corinthian  capital  with  its  acanthus 
leaves  was  modified,  and  interlacing 
work,  rosettes,  animals,  birds  and  monograms  were  incor- 
porated amongst  its  carved  enrichments.  Mosaics  played  a  very 
important  part,  covering  walls  and  vaults  to  the  exclusion  of 
bas-reliefs  and  paintings.  Walls  were  incrusted  with  marble 
and  gold,  and  bright  colours  were  freely  introduced  in  a  variety 
of  geometrical  patterns.  The  Byzantine  taste  for  display  was 
manifested  in  their  multi-coloured  decorations,  for  which  a  mixture 
of  lime,  cement  and  pounded  marble  was  often  used.  The  church 
of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  Byzantine  architecture  (see  Plates  XIX  and  XX).  It  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  by  two  Asiaticar  chitects,  Anthemius 
of  Tralles,  and  Isodorus  of  Miletus.  Approached  through  an 
atrium  and  a  double  narthex,  it  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
domed  buildings  in  the  world.  Over  the  central  area  rises  a  dome 
107  feet  in   diameter,  and  about   180  feet  high,  carried  on  true 


Fig.  49. —  Byzantine 
Capital,  Ravenna 
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pendentives  above  a  square  space  bounded  by  four  semi-circular 
arches.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  semi-domes  abut  against 
these  arches  ;  on  the  north  and  south  sides  the  arches  are  filled 
by  screen  walls  carried  on  open  arcades,  which  help  to  give  scale 
to  the  interior.  The  dome  was  most  carefully  constructed,  and 
light  is  admitted  to  it  through  a  belt  of  forty  small  windows  at 
the  level  of  the  springing. 

The  decoration  of  the  interior  (see  Plate  XX)    in  its  original 
form    must    have    been    unusually    sumptuous.       Multi-coloured 


Fig.  50. —  Interior  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice. 


precious  marbles  and  mosaics  of  gilded  glass  abound,  while  gems 
and  enamels  were  lavished  upon  the  altar.  There  seems  to  be  a 
Persian  inspiration  in  this  profusion  of  ornament. 

Other  Byzantine  monuments,  such  as  the  churches  of  S.  Apollinare 
Nuovo,  S.  Apollinare-in-Classe  and  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  and  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice  (Fig.  50)  show  that  beautiful  examples  of  Byzantine 
art  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  East,  for  they  were  erected  in 
Italy  as  far  north  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
West.  In  Ravenna,  too,  mosaics  of  first  importance  depict  pro- 
cessions of  Saints  which  vividly  recall  Greek  art  {see  Plate  XIX  (a)  ). 
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In  the  church  of  S.  Vitale  the  Emperor  Justinian  is  represented 
surrounded  by  ecclesiastics  and  dignitaries  in  somewhat  solemn 
and  uniform  poses,  but  clothed  in  most  sumptuous  costumes. 
Another  composition  in  the  same  church  is  of  Theodora  surrounded 
by  her  ladies  in  almost  hieratic  array. 

Although  all  these  pictures  resemble  each  other  greatly  and 
all  are  marred  by  the  same  monotonous  immobility,  the  Byzantines 
accorded  a  sufficiently  important  place  in  their  compositions  to 
the  portrait.  At  Parenzo  we  have  Euphrasius  offering  his  church 
to  the  Virgin.  At  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  the  Bishop  Agnellus 
appears  with  Justinian. 

The  themes  of  the  mosaics  are  taken  from  the  New  Testament. 
At  St.  Apollinare-in-Classe  we  see  the  Transfiguration.  Dogmatic 
symbolism  plays  a  great  part  in  subjects  from  the  Passion. 
Golgotha  is  indicated  by  the  cross  placed  there  by  Constantine. 
But  the  scenes  which  recur  most  frequently  are  taken  from  the 
Apocalypse,  which  is  very  popular  because  of  the  I,ast  Judgment. 
A  favourite  subject  of  the  mosaicists  was  the  arrival  of  the 
righteous  in  heaven  while  the  sinners  were  being  cast  into  fire 
by  demons. 

Many  of  these  mosaics  have  disappeared,  because  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
iconoclasts,  or  image  breakers,  destroyed  a  number  of  works  of 
art.  Their  reason  was  the  abuse  to  which  these  sacred  images 
had  been  put,  which  the  emperor  prescribed  as  being  tainted  with 
idolatry.  This  quarrel  concerning  images  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  into  prominence  again  the  pagan  style  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  and  the  more  exotic  influences  of  Persian  Art.  A  good 
example  of  the  art  of  the  Iconoclastic  period  is  the  Veroli  casket 
of  ivory  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

During  the  Iconoclastic  period  mosaics  had  somewhat  fallen 
from  favour.  Basil  I  (867-886),  the  Macedonian,  revived  them. 
In  Sta.  Sophia  they  decorate  the  walls  of  the  church  afresh. 
Portraiture,  too,  continued  to  be  much  encouraged.  A  prince 
of  the  time  is  shown  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  influence  of  the  mosaicists  was  felt 
at  Kieff,  at  Chios,  at  Athens  and  in  Phocis.  Ital)',  however, 
was  the  main  place  of  refuge  for  Byzantine  artists  during  the 
activities  of  the  iconoclasts.  In  Venice  they  contributed  to  the 
adornment  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  decorating  the  walls  with 
symbolic  scenes  from  the  Eucharist,  the  miracles  and  the  Passion 
and  pictures  of  the  Ascension  and  of  Pentecost. 

Neo-Greek  artists  established  themselves  in  Sicily,  carrying 
the  traditions  of  Byzantine  mosaic  to  Palermo.  The  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Martorana  and  the  figures  of  saints 
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in  the  choir  of  the  Palatine  chapel  have  been  compared  with  the 
loveliest  mosaics  of  Daphni,  near  Athens. 

In  the  apse  at  Cefalu  an  immense  Christ  stretches  out  His  arms 
in  benediction.  Below  Him  is  the  Virgin  standing  among  the 
archangels,  and,  still  lower,  the  apostles.  The  most  important 
mosaics  are,  however,  found  in  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale.  In  the 
principal  nave  they  illustrate  in  two  series  of  twenty  compositions 
the  Old  Testament  to  Jacob's  combat  with  the  angel ;  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  transept,  the  New  Testament  in  a  double  series 
of  pictures.  The  apse  is  decorated  with  a  bust  of  Christ,  and  below 
Him  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  throne  attended  by  two  angels  and 
surrounded  by  the  apostles.  On  a  background  of  dazzling  gold 
the  Greek  artists  have  displayed  an  extraordinary  virtuosity  in 
the  arrangement  of  polygons,  triangles  and  other  geometric  figures 
which  they  have  applied  to  the  traditions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

The  work  of  the  mosaicists  is  found  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Roman  churches  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  is  singularly 
transformed.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Benedictines  it  had 
become  an  Italian  art,  which  can  be  studied  at  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastavere  for  example. 

The  Byzantine  mosaicists  were  copied  by  the  schools  of  minia- 
turists, which  constituted  an  important  branch  of  Byzantine 
painting.  The  number  of  their  illuminated  manuscripts  is  so 
considerable  that  we  can  mention  only  the  most  important. 
The  MSS.  of  Dioscorides  in  Vienna,  the  Theriaca  of  Nicander  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  are  both  among  the  earliest.  The 
miniaturists  also  decorated  many  manuscripts  on  historical  subjects 
(the  Iliad  of  the  Ambrosian  library  and  the  Virgil  in  the  Vatican). 
Two  of  these  works  are  often  quoted  :  one  the  Typography  of 
Cosmos,  the  other  the  Physiologus,  ornamented  with  numbers  of 
animals  and  symbolical  scenes  explanatory  of  their  attributes. 

The  religious  manuscripts  are  most  important.  They  include 
Bibles  (the  Bible  of  the  Cotton  Collection  and  the  Genesis  in 
Vienna),  the  Gospels,  liturgical  calendars  and  Psalters  composed 
of  psalms  and  odes.  Certain  theological  works  should  also  be 
noted,  such  as  Homilies  of  Chrysostom.  The  best  miniatures  are 
of  the  tenth  century.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  a  tenth  century  psalter.  The  principal  ones  show 
David  being  anointed  by  Samuel,  David  fighting  Goliath  and 
Moses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  law. 

The  Vatican  Library  possesses  a  work  of  prime  importance, 
The  Monologue  of  Basil  II,  containing  a  summary  of  the  lives 
of  the  Saints  with  portraits.  All  the  scenes  are  interpreted 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in  a  Byzantine  setting  with 
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costumes    and    complete 


domed    buildings,    sumptuous    Eastern 
rigidity  of  posture. 

These  miniatures,  together  with  the  mosaics,  are  all  we  have 
left  to  form  our  ideas  of  Byzantine  painting,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  frescoes  have  either  disappeared  or  been  restored.  Some 
remains  are  found  in  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Athos  where  tradition 
attributed  the  best  to  a  master  named  Manuel  Panselinos  who, 
"  after  having  decorated  the  churches  of  the  Hagion  with  magni- 


Fig.  51. — Isometrical  Section  of  the  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Luke 
of  Stiris,  Phocis,  Greece. 


ficent  pictures  created  so  great  a  stir   by  his  genius  that  he  stands 
above  all  painters  both  ancient  and  modern." 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  birth  of  this 
"  Raphael  of  Byzantine  painting."  But  some  time  ago  a  Guide 
to  Painting  was  found  in  which  the  monks  of  Mont  Athos  codified 
a  set  of  rules  designed  to  guide  for  all  time  the  artists  charged  with 
the  decoration  of  churches. 
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Byzantine  art  was  also  distinguished  for  its  ivory  carvings. 
The' diptychs,  which  are  of  astonishing  fineness,  show  traces  of 
influence  sometimes  Greek,  sometimes  Eastern.  The  style  of  the 
Roman  school  appears  in  certain  plaques,  for  instance  that 
of  the  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection. 


Fig.  Si.— Detail  of  Picture  Frames  on  Piers,  Church  of  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris,  Phocis,  Greece. 

Other  works  on  the  other  hand  show  an  Eastern,  predominantly 
Egvptian,  influence,  such  as  the  episcopal  chair  at  Ravenna,  dating 
from  the  sixth  century,  and  decorated  with  the  story  of  Joseph. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Byzantines  devoted  themselves  to  the 
carving  of  caskets.  But  it  was  particularly  in  their  diptychs 
and  triptychs  that  they  perfected  the  carved  bas-reliefs  handed 
down  to  them  by  the  Romans. 
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There  is  a  fine  Christ  between  Romanus  II  and  Eudoxia, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  face  of  Christ — an  innovation 
of  Byzantine  art — being  depicted  with  a  beard.  The  Harbaville 
triptych  of  the  Diesis  and  Saints  in  the  Louvre  is  no  less 
important. 

The  Byzantines  were  as  remarkable  for  their  metal  work  as 
for  their  enamels.  Chalices  and  crowns  bear  witness  to  great  skill 
in  the  working  of  precious  metals.  They  also  manufactured 
enamels,  of  which  many  well  preserved  examples  exist  in  the  shape 
of  crosses  and  icons.  One  very  celebrated  piece  is  an  altar- 
screen  called  the  pala  d'oro,  at  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  composed  of 
plaques  of  enamelled  gold  and  silver.  These  varj-  in  date  from 
the  ioth-i4th  century.  The  majority  probably  came  from  the 
sack  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  but  the  latest  must  have  been 
added  when  the  frame  was  put  round  it  in  1343. 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  development  of  the  industrial  arts 
we  must  picture  those  magnificent  palaces  described  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  VII,  Porphyrogenitus.  It  is  thus  that  the 
ruins  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato  allows  us  to  imagine  the  pomp 
and  richness  of  Byzantine  decoration. 

This  taste  for  ostentatious  luxury  shows  itself  too  in  the 
materials  used  for  their  dress.  The  simple  toga  of  the  Romans 
has  gone,  and  we  have  dalmatics,  richly  ornamented  and  sometimes 
covered  with  stories  and  legends.  "  When  men  dressed  thus 
appear  in  the  street,"  wrote  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Damascus,  "  the 
passer-by  regards  them  as  painted  walls  ;  their  clothes  are  pictures 
to  which  children  point.  There  are  lions,  bears,  panthers,  rocks, 
wood,  huntsmen."  The  mosaics  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
description. 

Byzantine  art  was  the  parent  of  Russian  art,  and  exercised 
its  chief  influence  at  Kieff,  but  it  contained  the  genus  of  its  own 
undoing.  The  too  close  adherence  to  the  traditional  formulae 
resulting  from  its  close  association  with  monarchy  and  theology 
ended  in  stifling  the  creative  spirit. 
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When  the  Eastern  Empire  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  the 
Mohammedan  religion  was  practised  in  Christian  churches.  As 
these  contained  all  the  products  of  the  Byzantine  traditions, 
they  exercised  an  influence  on  Saracenic  art.  While  preserving  its 
originality,  the  mosque  derived  features  from  the  Byzantine  church, 
though  it  never  lost  characteristics  borrowed  from  Persian  and 
Sassanian  art.  The  arcades  placed  on  pillars,  the  foliated  capitals, 
the  domes  on  pendentives  and  the  gilded  ornaments  were  all 
adapted  by  the  Saracens  to  their  own  needs.  Forbidden  by  the 
Koran  to  reproduce  the  human  form,  they  evolved  a  system  of 
floral  and  geometrical  decoration  from  which  the  name  of  arabesque 
is  derived.  Another  very  striking  characteristic  of  Saracenic 
architecture  is  the  arcade,  carried  on  slender  columns,  the  arches 
being  sometimes  semi-circular,  sometimes  horseshoe,  sometimes 
struck  from  more  than  one  centre,  sometimes  trefoil  or  festooned. 
Arabian  letters,  particularly  the  Cufic  characters,  were  much 
used  in  the  decoration  of  walls.  The  Saracens  had,  from  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Hegira,  an  advanced  civilisation  of  which  monu- 
ments such  as  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca  show  the  significance. 

Mosques  and  Paeaces 

Saracenic  architecture  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  mosques  and 
palaces.  The  mosque  is  the  house  of  prayer,  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  faithful,  standing  in  an  enclosure  made  up  of  two  parts 
of  which  one  forms  the  parvis. 

It  is  generally  of  rectangular  shape,  but  may  be  square  or 
octagonal.  The  wall  to  which  moslems  turn  in  praying  must 
face  towards  Mecca,  and  holds  a  niche  called  the  mihrab.  To 
the  right  of  the  mihrab,  in  the  interior,  is  the  preacher's  pulpit, 
called  the  mimbar.  In  many  mosques  a  dome  raised  on  four 
columns  covers  the  mihrab.  Opposite  the  mihrab  is  a  stone  tribune 
or  dekka.  The  meidaah  or  square  basin,  filled  with  water  for  the 
ablutions  of  the  believers,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  From 
the  sides  of  the  mosque  rise  the  minarets  or  slender  towers,  sur- 
rounded with  circular  balconies  and  projecting  galleries  from  which 
the  muezzin  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
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The  earliest  mosques  recall  the  kaaba.  Of  this  type  are  the 
mosque  of  Amru  in  Cairo,  dating  from  the  seventh  century,  with 
a  court  enclosed  by  peristyles  and  a  covered  sanctuary,  and  the 
mosque  of  Ibn-Touloun  (ninth  century),  shown  in  Figs.  53  and  54. 

The  principal  Egyptian  mosques  are  those  of  El  Azhar,  the  great 
centre  of  Mohammedan  theology  ;  El  Fakaang  (twelfth  century), 


Fig-  53* — Interior  of  Mosque  of  Ibn-Touloun,  Cairo 


El  Dahen  (thirteenth  century),  El  Barkouk,  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Hassan  at  Cairo  (fourteenth  century),  El  Muayyad  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury), El  Maz  (fifteenth  century)  and  Kait-Bey  (fifteenth  century). 
The  mosques  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  are  also  in  this  style. 

The  Turks  built  some  remarkable  mosques  at  Constantinople, 
among    them    the    Muhannediyeh,    Mohamet    I's    mosque,     the 
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Suliemaniyeh,  the  mosque  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  and  the 
mosque  of  the  Sultan  Ahmed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Some  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Saracenic  art  are  in  Spain. 
In  Cordova  we  have  the  celebrated  mosque  begun  in  the  eighth 
century  by  Abd-er-Rahman  I,  carried  on  by  his  son,  Esham, 
completed  by  Abd-er-Rahman  II,  and  enlarged  by  Al-mansu  in 
988.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  cathedral  chapter  destroyed 
a  part  of  the  building  to  place  a  flamboyant  Gothic  construction 
in  the  centre.  In  spite  of  this  mutilation,  which  excited  the  anger 
of  Charles  V,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  ornamen- 
tation and  of  thousands  of  lamps,  the  appearance  of  this  forest 
of  columns  grouped  in  fives  (nineteen  in  one  direction  and  thirty- 
six  in  the  other)  is  very  impressive. 

These  lines  of  parallel  shafts  are  linked  by  arches,  sometimes 
double,  of  varying  design.     In  the  Villavicina  chapel  the  mihrab 
of  the  facade  allows  the  imagination 
to    call    up    the    splendour    of    the 
destroyed  decoration. 

The  Alhambra,  at  Grenada, 
though  more  modern  than  the 
mosque  at  Cordova,  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  and  best  preserved 
examples  of  Moorish  art.  It  is 
a  palace  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
which  has  remained  untouched 
through  the  centuries,  with  courts, 
pavilions,  terraces  and  towers, 
in  which  arcades,  doors  and  win- 
dows are  cut  like  lace  {see 
Fig-  55)-       Tne  columns  support    a 

light  mass  of  stucco  which  seems  to  be  crystallised.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  are  covered  with  ceramics  of  blue,  green,  silver  and 
gold,  in  simple  but  varied  designs.  The  hall  of  the  two  Sisters, 
the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  the  court  of  lions  are  fairy  visions 
winch  only  the  Oriental  mind  could  conceive,  evoking  the  magic 
castles  which  fairy  tales  attributed  to  enchantment. 

The  complete  isolation  of  the  Alhambra  on  its  hill  is  missing 
from  the  Alcazar  at  Seville  which,  while  not  forming  such  a  striking 
whole,  does,  however,  include  more  ancient  and  equally  lovely 
chambers  with  fine  mural  decoration  and  arcades.  They  stretch 
into  mysterious  galleries,  which  lead  into  rooms  (the  salon  of 
the  Ambassadors,  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Moorish  kings), 
into  enclosed  courts  or  patios,  such  as  the  patio  of  las  Doncellas. 

Toledo,  too,  retains  the  imprint  of  Saracenic  domination  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  town  overhanging  the  yellowish  waters  of  the 


Fig.  54. — Plan  of  Ibn-Tonlouii 
{late  Eighth  Century) 
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Tagus,  with  its  fortified  gates,  its  bridges  and  dungeons,  its 
crenellated  ramparts,  its  ridged  and  tortuous  streets. 

The  influence  of  this  civilisation  is  felt  as  far  as  Sicily,  where, 
even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moslems,  monuments  of  Saracenic 
type  were  built  by  Norman  princes.  At  Palermo,  William  I 
built  the  Ziza  and  William  II  the  Cuba. 

These  were  rectangular  buildings  flanked  with  square  turrets. 
A  central  hall,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  opened  through  large  arcades 
on  to  immense  reservoirs.  In  the  centre  was  a  fountain.  The 
decoration  consists  of  a  series  of  reliefs,  and  there  are  in- 
scriptions or  palms  such  as  are  found  in  a  gateway  of  the 
Martorana  and  as  on  another  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The  Palatine 
Chapel  with  its  magnificent  stalactite  ceiling  is  of  the  same  style 
and  date,  having  been  built  in  1132  by  the  king  Roger,  as  are  the 
Cathedral  of  Monreale  with  its  square  towers  and  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  degli  Eremite,  with  its  domes  and  Arabian  garden. 
These  little  enclosed  gardens  found  at  Cordova,  Granada  (the 
Generalife),  and  Seville,  with  their  patios  in  which  palms  and 
oleanders  flourish,  are  a  most  charming  survival  of  Saracenic 
civilisation.  Saracenic  art  developed  also  in  Persia  and  India, 
but  the  scope  of  this  work  obliges  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  Moslem  civilisation  in  Europe. 

In  the  Near  and  Far  East  we  can  find  traces  in  many  religious 
and  civil  buildings  of  this  architecture  in  the  shape  of  little  arcades 
supported  on  corbels,  and  in  those  composite  capitals  on  which  the 
artist  has  been  free  to  exercise  his  fancy. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  in  silence  over  two  important  mosques 
in  Jerusalem,  one,  the  Koubbet-es-Sakhra  or  mosque  of  Omar, 
the  other  the  Koubbet-es-Silsile,  which  resemble  Christian  churches 
in  their  central  sanctuary  and  ambulatories.  These  are  called 
mosque-churches,  in  opposition  to  mosque-temples,  but  the 
two  forms  of  construction  proceed  from  a  common  model  which 
is  Persian. 

Decoration  and  Industrial  Arts 

Saracenic  art  was  also  influenced  by  the  Perso-Syrian  style, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  use  of  stalactite  ceilings  and  capitals,  in 
the  form  of  truncated  pyramids,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  churches 
of  Sta.  Cristina  at  Lena,  Sta.  Maria  at  Naranco,  S.  Miguel  at 
Escalada,  and  S.  Miguel  at  Tarrasa,  recalling  the  Sassanian  halls 
found  in  Persia  on  the  Hamadam  road. 

Mohammedan  industrial  arts,  like  Mohammedan  architecture, 
show  the  influence  of  Persia  as  well  as  of  the  Copts  and  Byzantines. 
The  extent  of  these  influences  has,  however,  been  exaggerated, 
Gayet,   for   instance,   over-emphasising  the   part   played   by  the 
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Copts,  and  Dieulafoy  making  too  much  of  the  Persian  element. 
The  personal  inspirations  of  the  Saracens  must  always  be  taken 
into  account. 

Their  decorative  originality  consists  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  their  ornament,  whether  in  ceramics,  ivories,  damascening, 
glass  or  textiles. 

The  plaques  of  faience  on  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina 
give  a  good  idea  of  these  ceramic  decorations  which,  as  at  the 
Alhambra,  were  used  to  cover  the  walls  of  entire  buildings.    The 
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Pio,  55, — Wall  Decoration  from  the  Alhambra,  Spain 


Saracens  understood  the  harmonisation  of  both  line  and  colour. 
The  motives  were  chiefly  simple  geometrical  figures  often  covered 
with  inscriptions  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  conventionalised 
flowers  and  animals.  The  Hispano-Moresque  ceramics,  manu- 
factured chiefly  at  Malaga  and  in  Valencia,  are  still  famous  for 
their  floral  decorations  in  lustre. 

Their  ivory  caskets  are  no  less  celebrated,  a  great  number  of 
these  being  made  for  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova.  Adb-er-Rahman  II 
ordered  two  caskets  of  jewels,  one  for  his  wives,  the  other  for 
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his  daughter.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  ivory  casket  in 
Pampeluna  Cathedral.  It  was  made,  according  to  an  inscription, 
for  Abd-el-Melik  ben  El-Mansur,  and  contains  multi-lobed  me- 
dallions of  hunting  scenes.  The  Cathedral  of  Braza,  in  Portugal, 
also  possesses  an  ivory  casket  made  by  the  same  artist. 

All  these  objects  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 
To  the  same  group  belongs  the  casket  of  ivory  on  a  background 
of  gilded  leather,  made  about  1050,  from  Palencia  Cathedral, 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Madrid.  In 
the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Saragossa  there  is  an  oliphant  of  the 
same  family  said  to  have  belonged  to  Gaston  of  Beaun. 

The  Saracens  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  skill  as  damasceners. 
The  process  consisted  in  laying  a  thread  of  gold  or  silver  in  a  groove 
made  in  the  metal,  by  a  burin.  The  thread  stood  out  in  relief 
and  the  workman  pressed  it  into  the  prepared  metal.  This  system 
of  encrustation  was  used  on  weapons,  vases,  lamps  and  other 
objects  of  common  life.  The  designs  of  the  damasceners  con- 
sisted of  fine  interlaced  lines,  which  glittered  against  their  dull 
backgrounds.  Their  technical  skill  was  so  great  that  they 
depicted  most  complicated  subjects  on  copper  with  a  fineness  of 
chiselling  as  astonishing  as  the  minuteness  of  their  ivory  carving. 

Their  glass,  decorated  with  gilded  and  enamelled  ornaments 
in  delicate  and  milky*  colours,  was  made  by  a  secret  process  difficult 
to  imitate.  Alep  Damas,  the  Cairene,  produced  much  glass  which 
the  Venetians  skilfully  copied.  The  most  numerous  specimens 
are  the  mosque  lamps  on  which  the  Moslems  often  engraved 
inscriptions  or  arabesques  in  blue  or  red. 

Weaving  held  an  important  place  among  the  Saracens.  There 
were  famous  textile  factories  in  the  tenth  century  at  Damascus  and 
Kairouan.  Their  silks  were  no  less  appreciated  than  their  tapestries. 
The  museums  of  Vich  and  Cluny  possess  specimens  of  these  silks. 
The  favourite  colours  were  carmine,  golden  yellow,  indigo  blue 
and  grey.  The  Austrian  Imperial  collections  possess  the  cloak 
of  King  Roger  II,  of  Sicily,  woven  in  1133.  Thus  the  Arabs 
had  already  excelled  in  many  forms  of  art  when  the  West  at 
length  began  to  re-awaken. 
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PLATE    XXI 


(a)    INTERIOR  OF  THE  MOSQUE  OF  CORDOVA,  SPAIN 


(b)     MOSQUE  OF  KAIT  BEY,  NEAR  CAIRO 


ROMANESQUE  ART 


PLATE  XXI 1 


(a)  TYMPANUM  OF  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT,  AUTUN  CATHEDRAL,  FRANCE 


(b)  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  NOTRE   DAM!-.,   POITIERS 


IX 

ROMANESQUE   ART 

During  the  Merovingian  period  the  West  was  plunged  into 
barbarism.  Charlemagne  attempted  to  stimulate  artistic  activity 
by  spreading  Romanesque  civilisation  into  Germany.  He  estab- 
lished his  capital  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  celebrated  church 
he  built  there  was  modelled  on  the  Byzantine  church  of  S.  Vitale 
of  Ravenna.  The  Carlovingian  style  as  a  whole  was  an  imitation 
of  Byzantine  art  and  the  epoch  a  period  of  transition.  Charlemagne's 
attempt  failed. 

Romanesque  art  absorbed  the  elements  it  inherited  from 
Carlovingian  architecture,  but  it  co-ordinated  and  purified  them, 
besides  adding  certain  features  borrowed  from  the  Romans.  A 
comparison  is  sometimes  drawn  between  Romanesque  art  and 
the  Romance  languages.  L,ike  them,  it  simplified  the  Roman 
tradition  without  rejecting  elements  bequeathed  by  the  Carlo- 
vingians.  But  out  of  all  these  parts  a  homogeneous  and  national 
style  came  into  being. 

The  Elements  of  the  Romanesque  Style 

Romanesque  architecture  developed  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Its  finest  buildings  were  for  the  most  part 
monastic  establishments,  for  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  the 
period  lay  with  the  monks.  These  great  institutions  were  like 
cities,  each  with  their  own  industries.  After  the  first  retreats 
built  by  the  monk  architects,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
stimulus  to  the  new  art  born  of  the  cult  for  sacred  relics. 
Crowds  of  pilgrims  flooded  the  sanctuaries,  which  had  to  be 
enlarged.  In  France,  the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians  were 
the  builders  of  monasteries.  The  Cluniac  order  possessed  nearly 
two  thousand  of  them,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  discipline  of 
their  rules,  they  sought  decorative  richness  in  fantastic  detail. 
It  was  as  a  reaction  against  this  tendency  that  St.  Robert 
founded  the  order  of  Cistercians  in  1193  and  that  St.  Bernard 
accentuated  austerity  afresh.  "  To  what  purpose,"  he  said,  if 
we  can  believe  a  letter  of  11 25,  "  these  ridiculous  monsters 
and  astonishing  deformities  ?  These  unclean  apes,  these  ferocious 
lions,  these  centaurs,  these  spotted  tigers,  these  huntsmen  sounding 
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the  horn  ;  why  are  they  here  ?  You  see  several  bodies  united  to  a 
single  head  or  several  heads  to  a  single  body ;  a  quadruped  with 
the  tail  of  a  serpent  beside  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a  quadruped ; 
a  monster  half  horse  and  half  dog,  and  a  horned  animal  with  the 
body  of  a  horse." 

In  its  primary  form  the  Romanesque  style  was  very  simple ; 
the  abbey  church,  in  course  of  time,  was  developed  from  the 
basilica.  The  ground  plan  usually  took  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
and  consisted  of  a  nave,  sometimes  aisleless,  sometimes  flanked 
by  double  aisles,  with  a  porch  or  narthex  at  the  entrance  end. 
The  nave  ends  at  a  transept,  which  might  show  various  arrange- 
ments of  eastern  and  western  aisles,  out  of  which  apsidal  chapels 
frequently  opened  on  the  eastern  side.  The  point  of  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  the  transept  is  known  as  the  crossing,  which  is 
usually  marked  externally  by  a  tower  or  lantern.  Often  the  aisles, 
instead  of  stopping  short  at  the  transept,  extended  into  the  choir, 
to  reunite  at  the  end  of  the  building,  thus  forming  a  continuous 
ambulatory  and  ensuring  good  circulation.  The  semi-circular 
termination  to  the  sanctuary  constitutes  the  apse,  which  was 
often  surrounded  by  apsidal  chapels  radiating  from  the  centre  of 
the  apse.  The  apse  was  invariably  circular,  both  inside  and  outside, 
in  Romanesque  times,  as  shown  in  Fig.  56. 

These  churches  were  covered  either  with  timber  roofs,  liable 
to  destruction  by  fire,  or  with  stone  roofs  awkward  to  construct. 
By  the  use  of  the  barrel  or  wagon  vault,  struck  from  one  or  more 
centres,  the  intersecting  vault  and  the  circular  dome,  these  draw- 
backs were  to  a  certain  extent  overcome. 

Romanesque  architecture  presents  many  varieties.  "  About 
the  year  1000,"  wrote  a  Benedictine  of  the  period,  Raoul  Glaber, 
"  the  churches  were  almost  universally  rebuilt.  It  was  as  though 
the  world,  discarding  its  old  rags,  desired  everywhere  to  put  on 
the  white  robe  of  the  Church." 

The  chief  innovation  of  Romanesque  architecture  lay  in  the 
use  of  vaulting  to  cover  the  naves,  in  place  of  the  timber  roofs 
used  for  that  purpose  in  the  earlier  basilican  churches.  These 
vaults  of  coarse  rubble  were  of  semi-circular  form  in  the  eleventh 
century,  but  by  the  twelfth  century  were  sometimes  struck  from 
two  centres  to  obtain  greater  stability.  Elaborate  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  roofs  from  thrusting  out  the  supporting 
walls.  As  the  vault  inevitably  exerts  an  outward  thrust,  the 
supporting  walls  were  thickened  and  the  vaults  strengthened  by 
transverse  arches,  which  bear  upon  the  supporting  piers.  When 
the  nave  was  covered  with  a  continuous  semi-circular  barrel  vault, 
the  continuous  lateral  vaults  over  the  aisles  were  raised  almost 
to  the  level  of  its  springing,  to  counteract  the  thrust,  as  in  several 
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well-known  examples  in  Auvergne.  This  led  to  a  second  storey 
above  the  aisles,  forming  a  gallery  or  triforium,  which  was  a  special 
feature  in  many  Romanesque  churches. 

A  few  churches,  such  as  St.  Philibert  at  Tournus,  were  covered 
with  a  series  of  transverse  barrel  vaults,  i.e.,  barrel  vaults  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  nave,  each  buttressing  those  on  either 
side  and  maintained  by  adequate  masses  at  the  east  and  west  ends. 


Fig.  56. —  Interior  of  the  Church  of  Cellefrouin,  Charente 


The  barrel  vault  was  sometimes  replaced  by  the  Romanesque 
intersecting  or  groined  vault.  The  latter  was  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  semi-circular  vaults,  a  method  which  was  simplified 
by  setting  out  the  ribs  to  the  curve  of  the  true  semi-circle.  In 
such  cases  the  crown  of  the  vault  was  considerably  higher  than 
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the  crowns  of  the  arches  containing  it,  and  it  was  consequently 
slightly  domical  in  form.  There  were  also  groined  vaults  with 
level  crowns,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  vaults  with  ribs 
set  out  as  segments  of  circles. 

The  dome  was  also  a  feature  of  Romanesque  architecture.  An 
early  plan  was  to  place  the  dome  over  the  square  of  the  crossing, 
the  rest  of  the  church  being  finished  with  vaulting  of  different  types. 
Another  arrangement  consisted  in  covering  the  length  of  the  nave 
with  a  series  of  domes,  of  which  Angouleme  Cathedral  is  a  well- 
known  example.  To  avert  danger  from  fire,  the  dome,  like  the 
barrel  vault,  was  often  covered  with  a  solid  roof,  dispensing  entirely 
with  the  use  of  carpentry. 
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Fig. 


The  Abbave-aux-  Dames,  Caen 


As  a  rule  these  Romanesque  churches  are  dimly  lighted,  the 
windows  being  small  and  below  the  level  of  the  vaulted  covering. 
They  were  generally  deeply  splayed  inside,  and  sometimes 
decorated  with  shafts  and  moldings  ;  the  jambs  and  arch  were 
cut  on  a  slope  to  the  interior,  instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  the 
walls,  so  that  the  window  owning  widened  to  the  interior  in  the 
sha]>e  of  a  funnel.  In  the  arches  of  arcades  and  tower  openings, 
however,  the  soffits  of  the  arches  were  invariably  perpendicular 
to  the  walls. 

Towers  and  steeples  assumed  a  new  importance  in  Romanesque 
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PLATE  XXIV 


(a)  THE  NORTH   PORCH,   CHARTRES  CATHEDRAL 


(b)  THE  CITY   OF   CARCASSONNE 
(A   bird's-eye   view  of  a   typical   fortified   mediaeval  city) 
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times.  They  are  placed  frequently  between  the  sanctuary  and 
the  nave,  sometimes  at  the  angles  of  the  western  facade,  sometimes 
beside  the  sanctuary,  and  sometimes  adjacent  to  the  transepts. 
Towers  entirely  detached  from  a  church  are  rare  in  France.  In 
whatever  position  they  were  placed,  they  have  several  storeys, 
generally  pierced  with  large  openings,  not  only  to  give  free  passage 
to  the  sound  of  the  bells,  but  to  lighten  the  load  to  be  carried  by 
the  substructure.  Many  towers  become  octagonal  from  the  level 
of  the  church  roof,  and  a  few  were  finished  with  a  crenellated 
platform,  as  at  Royat  in  Auvergne.  Such  towers  served  or. 
occasion  as  fortresses,  and  access  to  the  upper  store}-s  was  invariably 
afforded  by  stone  newel  staircases,  arranged  within  projecting  turrets. 

Some  churches  have  large  and  impressive  crypts,  generally 
underground,  but  sometimes  on  a  level  with  the  earth.  Access 
to  these  is  obtained  from  the  interior  of  the  church  by  steps, 
either  on  the  axis  of  the  nave,  or  by  lateral  steps  arranged  in  the 
transept  or  in  the  sanctuary. 

The  internal  supports  of  these  aisled  Romanesque  churches 
consist  of  circular  columns  or  rectangular  piers,  with  attached 
shafts,  crowned  with  capitals  having  a  thick  abacus  which  is 
generally  bevelled  and  enriched  with  the  most  varied  carvings. 
These  include  motives  derived  from  Gallo-Roman  and  Byzantine 
art,  from  barbarian  and  Eastern  civilisations,  or  inspired  directly 
by  nature.  The  artist  was  free  to  follow  his  fancy,  and  the  result 
is  an  astonishing  mixture  of  foliage,  animals,  interlacing  scrolls, 
allegories,  symbols,  and  scenes  of  contemporary  manners,  varying 
with  the  materials  and  customs  of  each  locality. 

The  Romanesque  Schools. — Various  schools  can  be  distin- 
guished in  France. 

The  school  of  Normandy  was  noted  for  churches  with  finely 
proportioned  plans  and  pyramidal  roofs,  which  sometimes  extended 
to  form  spires.  The  chief  centre  was  at  Caen,  where  the  churches 
of  La  Trinite  (Abbaye  aux  Dames)  (Fig.  57)  and  St.  Etienne 
(Abbaye  aux  Hommes)  are  fine  examples. 

The  Burgundian  school,  whose  centre  was  at  Cluny,  was  remark- 
able for  the  height  of  its  vaults  and  the  boldness  of  its  towers. 
The  most  interesting  examples  are  the  church  of  the  Madeleine, 
at  Vezelay,  and  that  at  Paray-le-Monial. 

The  school  of  Auvergne  is  characterised  by  the  number  of  chapels 
radiating  round  the  apse  to  form  a  fully  developed  chevet,  and 
by  the  use  of  coloured  stones  such  as  trachyte  and  basalt  to  form 
decorative  patterning  in  the  external  walling  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame-du-Port,  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  served  as  model  for  the 
churches  of  St.  Paul  at  Issoire  {see  Plate  XXIII  (b) ),  St.  Nectaire, 
as  well  as  other  fine  examples  at  Brioude,  Orcival,  and  in  the  locality. 
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The  Poitou  school  combines  somewhat  uncertain  architecture 
with  profuse  ornamentation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  facade  of 
Notre-Dame-la-Grande,  at  Poitiers  (Plate  XXII  (b)  ). 

The  architecture  of  the  south  and  the  country  to  the  east  of  the 
Loire  was  on  simple  lines,  and  the  Romanesque  style  prevailed 
longer  in  these  provinces  than  elsewhere.     Some  churches,  however, 


Fig.  58. —  Ely  Cathedral  from  the  West 


suggest  the  influence  of  the  Auvergnian  school,  as  for  example 
St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse. 

Provence,  however,  held  strictly  to  Romanesque  art,  whose 
influence  can  be  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  Vaison  and  St.  Paul 
Trois  Chateaux. 

The  school  of  Charente  favoured  the  use  of  domical  coverings, 
and  the  best  examples  of  this  style  are   St.  Etienne    Perigueux, 
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with  five  domes  on  a  Greek  cross  plan,  and  Angouleme  Cathedral, 
with  a  series  of  domes  on  a  Latin  cross  plan. 

The  Ile-de-France  evolved  no  peculiarly  characteristic  features. 
Very  few  churches  were  built  there  in  Romanesque  times  ;  one 
can  only  note  St.  Germain-des-Pres  in  Paris,  and  parts  of  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  Denis. 

Romanesque  builders  not  only  erected  churches,  but  also 
aqueducts,  bridges,  baths,  fountains,  monasteries  such  as  those 
of  Moissac  and  St.  Lizier,  and  the  Keep  of  Beaugency  (Loiret). 

Examples  of  Romanesque  architecture  inspired  by  that  of 
France  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  In  Germany,  many 
churches  had  two  choirs  and  two  apses,  sometimes  even  two 
transepts.  The  church  of  St.  Godard,  in  Hildesheim,  has  two 
opposed  apses  ;  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Worms,  has  lantern 
towers  ;  Mayence  Cathedral  has  curious  galleries  ;  the  church  of 
Laach  is  remarkable  for  its  vaulting,  and  St.  Jacques-des-Ecossais, 
at  Ratisbon,  for  its  doorway,  with  encircling  archivolts.  The 
Cathedral  of  Bonn,  with  its  three  towers  and  transeptal  apses,  is 
also  a  good  example.     (Plate  XXIII  (a)  ). 

Many  of  the  English  cathedrals  are  reminiscent  of  the  Romanesque 
of  Normandy,  and  this  can  be  seen  particularly  in  portions  of 
Winchester,  Ely  (Fig.  58),  Rochester,  Norwich  and  Durham 
Cathedrals,  while  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Albans  retains  its  fine 
Romanesque  nave.  Practically  all  the  greater  buildings  erected 
in  England  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Normans  exhibit  the  apsidal 
eastern  termination,  but  as  soon  as  French  influence  waned,  the 
square  east  end  prevailed,  and  it  is  only  in  the  crypts  beneath 
the  original  Norman  east  ends  that  the  apse  has  survived  the 
repeated  re-buildings  of  later  centuries.  The  best  examples 
of  its  survival  are  Canterbury,  Peterborough  and  Norwich 
Cathedrals  and  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The  English  Romanesque 
style  cannot  all  have  been  derived  from  Normandy,  for  the  large 
circular  piers  found  at  Durham,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Waltham 
Abbey  and  elsewhere  have  no  counterpart  in  Normandy,  but 
are  found  in  Burgundy,  and  occasionally  in  Auvergne. 

In  Scandinavia,  Lund  Cathedral  is  of  note  ;  in  Denmark,  the 
Cathedral  of  Viborg  ;  in  Belgium,  Tournai  Cathedral  (Fig.  59), 
and  the  church  of  Saint  Sauveur,  at  Bruges  ;  in  Holland,  St. 
Servatius,  at  Maastricht ;  Bale  Cathedral,  in  Switzerland,  and 
Funfkirchen  Cathedral,  in  Austria. 

One  of  Italy's  best  known  monuments  of  Romanesque  art  is 
Pisa  Cathedral,  built  in  white  marble  with  a  dome  over  the  crossing, 
and  a  facade  decorated  with  tiers  of  super-imposed  arcading  ; 
the  Campanile,  famous  as  the  "  Leaning  Tower,"  is  also  decorated 
with  tier  upon  tier  of  round-arched  arcading.     It  was  only  completed 
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in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  semi-circular  arch  held  its  own 
in  Italy  even  at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  style  had  supplanted 
Romanesque  art. 

Romanesque  churches  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  L,ombardy. 
The  cathedrals  of  Modena,  Verona  and  Parma,  and  the  churches 
of  S.  Zenone,  outside  Verona,  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  and  S. 
Michele  in  Pavia,  are  memorable  examples  of  this  style,  carried 
out  for  the  most  part  in  the  red  brick  of  the  country.  Cistercian 
influence  can  be  recognised  in  the  church  of  Chiaravalle,  near 
Milan. 


F*S-  ?9- — The  South  side,  Tournai  Cathedral,  Belgium 


The  Cluniac  order  was  dominant  in  Spain.  The  diffusion  of 
French  art  in  Romanesque  times  is  realised  by  comparing  the 
cathedral  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  at  Santiago  with  the 
church  of  St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse,  or  the  church  of  St.  Vincent 
at  Avila  with  that  of  St.  I,azare,  at  Avallon.  ,  The  same  influence 
is  evident  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Jean,  at  Santander,  and 
in  Zamora  Cathedral,  with  its  lantern  tower. 

The  East  in  its  turn  received  the  imprint  of  Western  art.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John,  at  Beyrout,  were  partly  rebuilt  in  the  Romanesque 
style. 
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Romanesque  Sculpture 

Romanesque  sculpture  is  the  product  of  many  diverse 
influences,  Roman,  Saracenic,  Persian  and  Byzantine  mingling 
with  barbarian  elements.  The  motives  accepted  for  carved 
decoration  are  very  varied,  and  include  beads,  the  egg  and  dart 
and  rosette  taken  from  Roman  models,  as  well  as  more  or  less 
conventionalised  animals  and  birds,  and  a  wide  range  of  geometrical 
designs,  scrolls  and  floral  devices. 

Sculpture  proper  was  of  no  real  importance  until  the  twelfth 
century.  The  artists  of  the  period  showed,  however,  much 
imagination  in  the  arrangement  of  their  subjects,  and  real  skill 
in  spite  of  occasional  awkwardness  and  distortions. 

The  Burgundian  school  was  the  most  original  centre  for 
Romanesque  sculpture.  The  important  monastic  centre  of  Cluny 
was  in  the  heart  of  this  province,  and  though  we  cannot  speak 
of  a  Cluniac  school,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  Cluniac  influence. 
Considerable  remains  of  Romanesque  sculpture  can  be  found 
at  Vezelay. 

The  illuminators,  particularly  of  the  New  Testament,  exercised 
an  influence  on  the  sculptors.  The  tympanum  of  Vezelay  Church 
is  decorated  with  a  very  dramatic  interpretation  of  the  story  of 
Pentecost  ;  and  the  same  vigour  of  expression  is  found  in  a  Last 
Judgment  in  the  tympanum  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Lazare, 
at  Autun  (Plate  XXII  (a)  ).  Here  Christ  appears  as  the  judge 
of  the  quick  and  dead,  with  St.  Peter  leading  the  elect  into  Heavenly 
Jerusalem  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Devil  weighing  souls  in  the 
balance  on  the  other. 

The  dominating  influence  of  Byzantine  ivories  is  noticeable  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse,  the  abbey  church  of  Moissac 
and  other  products  of  the  Languedoc  school.  On  the  tympanum 
of  St.  Pierre  at  Moissac  the  artist  has  carved  St.  John's  apocalyptic 
vision  with  Christ,  the  evangelists  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders. 
The  churches  of  Beaulieu  (Correze)  and  Souillac  (Lot),  the  abbeys 
of  la  Sauve,  near  Bordeaux,  and  St.  Pons,  and  the  cloister  of  la 
Daurade  should  also  be  noted.  The  tympanum  of  St.  Etienne 
at  Cahors  is  decorated  with  an  Ascension  and  the  story  of  St' 
Stephen.  The  church  of  St.  Aventin  (Haute  Garonne)  contains  a 
curious  Seated  Virgin  ;  the  cloister  of  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges 
has  statues  qf  the  four  evangelists  ;  the  cloister  of  Elne  certain 
tombstones.  There  are  some  fragments  of  monumental  sculpture 
still  remaining  in  St.  Etienne,  Toulouse,  among  the  decorations 
of  the  doorway  between  the  church  and  the  cloister 

Many  of  the  sculptures  in  Saintonge  and  Poitou  give  evidence 
of  a  pronounced  taste  for  vivacity  of  movement.  Among  these 
are  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  in  Augouleme  Cathedral,  and  the 
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Temptation  of  Adam,  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the 
Nativity  and  the  Life  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  facade  of  Notre 
Dame  la  Grande  in  Poitiers.  The  archi volts  of  the  abbey  church 
of  Ste.  Marie-aux-Dames  are  covered  with  angels  and  birds ; 
those  of  St.  Pierre  d'Aulnay  have  figures  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins. 

The  schools  of  the  Loire  are  less  important,  and  the  only  building 
we  need  note  is  the  abbey  of  St.  Rambert  sur  Loire. 

In  Auvergne  the  tendencies  of  the  Cluniac  Order  inspired  the 
carving  in  most  of  the  churches,  as  for  example  the  capitals  of  Notre 
Dame-du-Port  at  Clermont  Ferrand  and  St.  Julien  at  Brioude. 

The  Provencal  school  was  of  considerable  importance.  It  has 
been  held  that  an  iconographic  movement  originated  in  this  district, 
but  this  theory  is  exaggerated,  and  it  is  opposed  by  such  critics 
as  M.  Andre  Michel  and  M.  de  Lasteyrie.  None  the  less,  St.  Trophime 
at  Aries  and  St.  Gilles  are  important  works.  In  the  latter,  the 
entablature  is  supported  by  six  shafts  and  decorated  with  an 
interesting  bas-relief.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  are  eight  niches. 
But  both  churches  give  an  impression  of  mixed  styles. 

Outside  France  it  is  chiefly  in  Italy  that  we  find  sculpture  worth 
mentioning.  There  is  the  porch  of  S.  Zenone,  outside  Verona, 
and  near  Modena  the  cathedral  of  Borgo  San  Donnino  has 
interesting  decorations.  In  Sicily,  the  Cathedral  and  cloister  of 
Monreale  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Romanesque  Painting 

Painting,  which  includes  the  illumination  of  manuscripts  as 
well  as  the  decoration  of  churches,  had  not  arrived  at  the 
skilled  technique  of  Romanesque  sculpture.  The  French  school 
of  miniaturists  was  inspired  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  witness 
the  Life  of  St.  Omer  and  the  Gospels  of  Amiens.  The  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  centre  of  illumination  was  Winchester,  where  missals  and 
psalters  in  the  manner  of  the  Psalter  of  Utrecht  were  produced. 

There  were  various  important  groups  in  Germany,  such  as  the 
Reichenan  school  with  the  Psalter  of  Egbert  to  its  credit,  the  Trier 
school  with  the  Registrum  Gregorii,  and  the  Cologne  school  with 
the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gereon. 

Few  mural  paintings  have  come  down  to  us  from  this  period. 
The  most  interesting  are  frescoes  of  St.  Savin  (of  the  eleventh 
century),  which  retrace  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  technique  of  these  compositions  is  inspired  by  the 
monk  Theophilus  of  Mont  Athos,  who  in  his  Guide  to  Painting 
professes  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the  art  for  all  time.  The  colours 
are  laid  on  flat  within  hard  outlines.  Frescoes  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  churches  of  Vic  (Indre)  and  Montoire  (Loir-et-Cher). 
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Glass  painting,  destined  to  play 
so  important  a  part  in  Gothic 
times, was  already  well  established. 
The  master  glaziers  designed 
figure  compositions  with  con- 
siderable skill.  The  best  pre- 
served windows  still  in  existence 
are  those  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  dating  from  1140-1144, 
showing  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Moses  and  fragments  of  a  Tree 
of  Jesse.  There  is  another  Tree 
of  Jesse  at  Chartres.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  Mons  is  a  Virgin 
surrounded  by  Saints ;  in  Angers, 
a  Virgin  with  St.  Catherine  ;  in 
Poitiers,  a  Crucifixion  and 
Ascension. 

Romanesque  art, 
which  was  responsible 
for  buildings  inspired 
by  a  living  faith,  leaves 
a  profoundly  ieligious 
impression.  The  archi- 
tects did  not  seek  their 
own  fame,  but  worked 
solely  for  the  glory  of 
God.  Monastic  rules 
imposed  on  them  the 
virtue  of  humility,  and 
their  work  is  anony- 
mous. But  they  re- 
mained the  prisoners  of 
convention,  and  did 
not  attach  sufficient 
importance  to  nature 
and  light.  The  Romanesque  church  is  dark,  which  certainly  gives 
it  a  mystic  beauty,  but  it  seems  as  if  worshippers  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  desired  churches  in  which  there  was 
more  light. 

Perhaps  the  recollection  of  early  timber  buildings  contributed 
to  this  evolution  in  the  art.  A  more  popular  and  lighter  form  of 
construction  was  arrived  at,  and  Gothic  art  succeeded  to 
Romanesque. 


Fig.  60. — Romanesque    Ornament. 

Capitals  from  St.    Peter's,    Northampton, 

and  Lincoln  Cathedral 
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The  term  "  Gothic  "  was  first  used  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  was  applied  to  a  style  which  appeared  to  be  barbarous  to 
classic  enthusiasts,  who  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  its 
fine  qualities.  The  style  did  not  appear  suddenly,  and  it  was 
based  on  structural  principles  which  had  been  evolved  by  the 
Romanesque  builders.  Buildings  in  the  Gothic  style  are  graceful 
and  well  lighted,  and  in  the  construction  of  ribbed  vaulting  the 
solution  of  problems  which  had  preoccupied  Romanesque  builders 
was  reached.  The  barrel  vaults  of  the  Romanesque  period  were 
liable  to  fracture  either  at  the  crown  or  to  right  or  left  of  it.  To 
obviate  such  accidents,  the  vault  was  now  formed,  not  of  a  single 
curve,  but  of  two  segments  of  a  circle  intersecting  at  the  summit. 
In  many  Romanesque  buildings  we  find  that  pointed  transverse 
arches,  and  indeed  certain  other  forms  familiar  in  Gothic  art, 
had  already  been  employed. 

The      Elements     and     Various 

Phases  of  the  Gothic  Style 

in  France 

The  characteristic  features  of  the 
new  style  are  the  vaulting  rib  used 
diagonally,  the  flying  buttress,  the 
pointed  arch,  struck  from  two  or 
more  centres,  and  a  new  system  of 
decoration. 

We  do  not  know  the  original 
source  of  the  ribbed  vault.  We 
know  that  certain  Roman  and 
Persian  vaults  might  have  suggested 
it,  since  some  of  their  groined 
vaults  indicate  projecting  ribs.  To 
strengthen  intersecting  or  groined 
vaults,  the  Gothic  builders  placed 
ribs  under  the  intersections  of 
the  vault  surfaces,  corresponding 
to  the  transverse  arches  dividing 
the  vault  into  bays.  The  diagonal 
rib,  like  the  pointed  arch, 
Amiens  was    at    first    only    an    expedient, 


Fig.  61. 
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used  especially  in  a  high  vault  where  sound  construction 
was  imperative.  Gradually  other  systems  of  vaulting  were  aban- 
doned. With  experience  the  builders  learned  to  arrange  the  apex 
of  the  diagonal  and  transverse  ribs  at  the  same  level.  They  were 
also  able  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  ribs  and  of  the  walls,  and 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  windows.  But  the  thrust  of  the  ribs 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  vaulting  concentrated  on  the  points 


Fig.  62. — 5/.  Pol  de  Leon,  Brittany 

of  support  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  simple  buttresses.  This 
is  what  brought  about  the  use  of  the  flying  buttress  (see  Fig.  61), 
whose  function  it  was  to  transmit  the  thrust  to  an  external  buttress 
by  means  of  a  masonry  arch  outside  the  building.  Thus  the 
transverse  arches  of  the  aisles  were  relieved,  allowing  walls  and 
windows  to  be  carried  higher,  but  necessitating  the  exposure  of 
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the  flying  buttresses  above  the  aisle  roofs  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather. 

Unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Christians  were  particularly  anxious  to 
bring  worshippers  inside  the  churches,  and  they  enlarged  the 
naves  and  poised  the  vaulted  coverings  higher,  in  order  to  lift  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  to  God,  while  exalting  the  imagination  of 
the  worshippers  by  the  increased  height  of  the  structure,  in  which 
the  notes  of  the  organ  and  the  human  voice  resounded.  What 
was  required  was,  through  a  study  of  Nature,  to  impart  a  new 
conception  of  beauty  into  the  decorative  scheme  and  to  break 
away  from  accepted  formulas. 


Fig.  63. —  The  South  Side,  Notte  Dame,  Paris 

All  these  transformations,  not  only  in  the  structural  but  also 
in  the  decorative  forms  of  early  Gothic  architecture,  are  directly  due 
to  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  secular  impulses  behind  the  art  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  contrasted  with  the  dominating  monastic 
influences  throughout  the  Romanesque  period.  This  theory  has 
often  been  exaggerated,  for  there  were  lay  architects  before  the 
Gothic  period,  but  it  is  true  that  the  greater  churches  in  France 
were  no  longer  monastic.  Monasticism  began  to  lose  power  ; 
cathedrals  and  churches  for  the  people  were  especially  required. 
Religion  was  still  the  source  of  inspiration  of  these  ambitious 
undertakings,  but  it  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  freedom.     The 
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people  freed  themselves,  and,  after  having  established  their  claims, 
rivalled  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  churches.  Some- 
times even  towns  united,  drawn  together  by  a  common  religious 
sentiment,  to  carry  out  a  project  on  a  vaster  scale.  Arduous 
labour,  expense,  the  transport  of  materials,  difficulties  of  every 
kind  did  not  discourage  the  most  daring  enterprises.     Competitions 


Fig.   64. — St.   Michel  de    Vaucelles,    Normandy. 

Flamboyant  Tracery,  North  Porch         J .  S.  Cotman,  del 


were  held  to  discover  the  best  talent,  in  order  that  the  building 
might  the  more  do  honour  to  the  city  which  produced  it.  The 
movement  received  encouragement  from  the  increasing  power  of 
the  throne,  and  under  this  stimulus  boundless  enthusiasm  spread 
for  the  new  style.  As  knowledge  increased,  the  workers,  grouping 
themselves  into  guilds,  worked  under  the  supervision  of  a  "  master- 
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builder  "  to  raise  buildings  which  are  still  to  be  admired  for  their 
fine  construction. 

Three  successive  phases  of  the  Gothic  style  in  France,  based  on 
the  various  forms  of  the  pointed  arch,  are  generally  distinguished 
as  the  lancet  style,  the  "  rayonnant  "  style  (from  the  wheel 
tracery  of  the  circular  windows),  and  the  flamboyant  style.  These 
names  bear  reference  to  the  window  treatment.  At  first  the 
windows  were  single  lights,  devoid  of  ornament,  and  characterised 
by  a  pointed  head  and  thick,  detached  shafts.  In  the  "  rayonnant  " 
style  they  became  larger,  with  mullions  or  vertical  stone  divisions 
between  the  lights  forming  a  setting  for  the  glass.  The  mullions 
support  small  arches,  which  carry  a  tympanum  filled  with  tracery 
bars  cut  out  in  stone.  The  tympanum  is  pierced  with  a  variety 
of  circular  openings,  or  filled  with  trefoils,  quatrefoils  or  other 
geometrical  figures,  with  five,  six  or  eight  lobes  or  foils.  The 
"  Flamboyant  "  style  is  known  by  its  elaborate  and  flowing 
decoration,  and  its  curved  flame -like  piercings  in  the  traceries 
(see  Fig.  64). 

This  classification  will  not  be  followed  here,  for  it  is  based  on 
a  secondary  feature  of  the  architecture  which  is  not  always  reliable. 
To  describe  the  different  aspects  of  Gothic  architecture  more 
effectively  and  more  accurately,  it  is  better  to  deal  with  it  in  three 
periods  ;  the  first,  the  primitive  period,  from  the  dawn  of  the  style 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  second  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  third  from 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

GOTHIC  ART  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  schools  of  Gothic  Art  in  France,  and  the  Cathedrals 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. — There  are  several  schools  in  France  where  the  earliest 
phase  of  Gothic  art  was  worked  out  with  a  fine  determination. 

The  school  of  the  North  and  the  He  de  France  produced,  amongst 
a  wonderful  array  of  monuments,  Notre  Dame,  Paris  (Fig.  63), 
begun  about  1163,  the  facade  dating  from  1208  to  1235,  the  tower 
from  1245,  the  south  doorway  from  1257.  The  two  great  western 
towers  masking  the  aisles  and  the  flying  buttresses  over  them, 
the  exterior  apse,  which  has  often  been  compared  to  the  hull  of 
a  ship  with  long  oars  radiating  from  it,  the  bay  design  of  three 
super-imposed  storeys,  the  clustered  piers,  the  magnificent  windows, 
and  all  the  other  details  of  the  building  carried  out  in  the  early 
Gothic  manner,  represent  the  type,  if  not  the  masterpiece  of  this 
style.     Related  with  this  monument  should  be  noted  the   Sainte 
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Chapelle,    begun    in    1240,    Laon    Cathedral,  1160-1200,  Chartres 
Cathedral,  1198-1260,  and  Amiens  Cathedral,  1220-1288. 

The  school  of  Normandy  is  distinguished  by  its  harsher  and 
more  pointed  forms.  The  Cathedral  of  Bayeux  and  part  of  Rouen 
Cathedral  (choir,  1202-1220)  belong  to  this  period. 


Fig.  6  =  . —  Interior  of  Cathedral,  Chalons-sur-Marne 

W.  E.  Nes field,  del 

The  Burgundian  school  retains  various  primitive  forms.  Good 
examples  are  St.  Germain  at  Auxerre,  Sens  Cathedral  (1160-1279), 
Notre  Dame  at  Dijon,  and  Nevers  Cathedral. 

The  school  of  Champagne  shows  elements  borrowed  from  the 

He    de     France    and     Burgundian    schools.     Rheims    Cathedral. 

[400,  was  the   finest  example   before   its  partial  destruction 

in  the  Great  War,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  (Fig.  65) 

is  another  example   (1230-1280). 
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The  South-West  school  had  a 
style  known  as  "  Plantagenet," 
which  repudiated  the  flving 
buttress  and  held  fast  to  local 
traditions.  The  best  instances  are 
Poitiers  Cathedral  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Serge  at  Angers. 

The  school  of  the  South  still 
shows  traces  of  the  Romanesque 
tradition.  The  cathedrals  at 
Bavonne,  Rodez,  Albi,  Toulouse, 
Cahors  and  Perpignan  should 
be  especially  mentioned.  The 
Cathedrals  of  Vannes,  Dol,  and 
St.  Pol  de  Leon  (Figs.  62  and  66), 
should  be  noted  in  Brittany,  and 
Bourges  Cathedral  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  In  Corsica,  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Dominique  de  Bonifacio  are 
built  in  the  Southern  style. 

Civic  Architecture  in  France  : 
the  Chateaux. 

Xot  only  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
but  also  fortified  castles  were 
built  in  the  early  Gothic  manner. 
These  fortresses,  which  were 
an  outcome  of  the  feudal  system, 
began  to  spring  up  after  the 
tenth  century,  but  they  were  not 
really  numerous  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Then  every  hill  was  crowned  with 
a  stronghold,  and  if  naturally  elevated  sites  were  lacking,  the 
king  and  the  powerful  nobles  ordered  the  construction  of  an 
artificial  terrace  or  mound  upon  which  to  place  such  a  structure. 
At  first  timber  was  employed  for  these  buildings,  but  gradually 
stone  was  substituted. 

The  approach  to  the  castle  was  barred  by  an  outwork  known 
as  a  barbican.  Behind  it  lay  a  moat  which  was  protected  by 
a  palisade  ;  then  came  the  thick  curtain  walls  of  the  enclosure, 
broken  at  intervals  by  round  or  square  towers.  The  walls  were 
crenellated  in  order  to  afford  protection  for  the  archers  and  crossbow 
men.  Wooden  overhanging  constructions,  called  "  hourds," 
later  made  in  stone,  of  which  the  flooring  was  perforated,  allowed  the 


Fig.  66. 


-The  Save,  St.  Pol 
de  Leon 
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beseiged  to  throw  projectiles  on  to  the  heads  of  the  assailants, 
the  whole  arrangement  constituting  the  machicolations.  Round 
the  circumference  of  the  castle,  but  on  top  of  the  raised  mound, 
a  path  was  provided  for  sentinels  to  make  the  rounds.  The  entrance 
was  protected  by  massive  towers,  and  access  was  obtained  only  by 
way  of  a  drawbridge  across  a  moat. 

Within  the  castle  walls  were  two  courtyards  or  baileys  ;  the 
first  containing  the  outbuildings,  another  rampart  separating 
it  from  the  second.  In  the  latter  was  situated  the  baronial 
dwelling,  with  its  tortuous  passages,  its  false  entries,  leading 
to  rooms  without  other  exit,  and  its  low  and  narrow  doorways. 
On  one  side,  separated  from  the  other  buildings  by  a  moat,  was  the 
keep,  divided  into  several  storeys.  It  was  the  baron's  refuge, 
his  last  place  of  defence  in  time  of  siege.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
circular  keep  at  Coucy,  which  was  nearly  200  feet  high  and  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  it  attained  enormous  size. 

Communities  also  found  it  advisable  to  build  ramparts  to 
protect  their  cities.  The  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  certain 
defended  towns,  such  as  Aigues  Mortes  and  Avignon,  still  exist. 
Carcassonne,  with  its  thirteenth  century  buildings  on  a  foundation 
of  Romanesque  masonry,  though  much  restored,  speaks  eloquently 
of  the  militarism  of  the  Middle  Ages  {see  Plate  XXIV  (b)). 
One  can  approach  the  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel  by 
way  of  the  ramparts,  built  on  a  rock  perilously  near  the  sea. 
This  is  a  type  of  monastery  built  almost  on  the  lines  of  a 
fortress. 

The  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  concerned  themselves  also 
with  bridges,  a  species  of  structure  which  presents  many  technical 
difficulties  in  construction.  Only  a  few  arches  still  remain  of  the 
bridge  at  Avignon,  but  the  bridge  of  Valentre  at  Cahors, 
the  bridges  of  St.  Martial  and  St.  Etienne  at  Limoges,  and  the 
bridge  at  Saint  Esprit  give  a  good  idea  of  their  achieve- 
ments as  bridge-builders.  Many  of  these  bridges  were  fortified 
as  can  still  be  seen  from  the  towers  with  which  they  are 
crowned. 

Civic  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  century7  include  hospitals 
such  as  that  of  Tonnerre,  belfried  town-halls  like  that  at  Boulogne, 
and  fountains  as  at  Houndelie,  near  Lectoure. 

Magnificence  of  construction  extended  even  to  ordinary 
dwelling  houses.  Many  thirteenth  century  houses  are  of  fine 
masonry,  remarkable  for  the  clever  use  of  stonework.  Besides 
being  well  fitted  up  and  arranged,  they  boast  rich  sculptures 
on  their  facades  ;  well-known  examples  are  the  Palais  des  Comtes 
de  Champagne  at  Provins  and  the  Maison  des  Musiciens  at 
Rheims. 
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EARLY    SCULPTURE 

Sculpture  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries 

Thirteenth  century  sculpture  was  totally  different  in  conception 
from  that  of  the  Romanesque  period.  Its  aim  was  towards 
simplification  and  unity.  It  was  part  of  the  lesson  the  Church  was 
teaching,  the  general  theme  being  that  God  created  the  world 
and  man,  that  sin  entered  the  world,  and  with  sin,  death  and 
punishment.  That  God  gave  His  Son  for  the  redemption  of 
humanity  ;  that  He  suffered  and  was  crucified,  and  that  He  will 
return  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  Here  we  have  the 
symbolical  language  which  sculptors  attempted  to  translate  into 
stone  for  those  who  had  no  learning.  The  problem  was  to  group 
what  was  dispersed  and  to  collect  together  all  that  the  people 
should  learn,  in  the  form  of  plastic  rhythm. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Gothic  figures  are  hard  and  emaciated. 
Those  at  Rheims  and  Chartres  contradict  this  hypothesis.  Equally 
assailable  is  the  general  idea  that  Gothic  art  is  imbued  with  a 
conventional  spirit  of  suffering,  which  is  an  invention  of  the 
French  romanticists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  the  artists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  inspired  by  theology,  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  logical  science  directed  to  the  reason  rather  than  the  heart,  like 
the  Summary  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
Gothic  sculpture  to  see  that  there  are  few  examples  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin  or  the  martyrs. 

The  Romanesque  tradition  of  the  Virgin  in  Majesty  is  displaced 
in  favour  by  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  masterpiece  in  this 
style  is  to  be  found  in  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  in  the  western  tympanum 
of  the  left  doorway.  Six  figures  are  seated  on  each  side  of  the 
connecting  arch.  Above,  two  angels  raise  the  Virgin,  whose 
hands  are  joined,  from  the  tomb.  Christ  is  present,  accompanied 
by  the  Apostles.  In  the  upper  part  the  Virgin  receives  a  crown 
from  au  angel.  The  subject  is  repeated  on  the  central  tympanum 
of  the  north  door  of  Chartres  and  on  the  lintel  of  the  right-hand 
doorway  in  Auxerre  Cathedral. 

The  sculpture  in  Amiens  is  inferior  to  that  in  Paris.  The 
best  pieces  are  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Visitation.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  statue  of  the  Beau 
Dicu  in  Amiens  which,  by  virtue  of  its  pensive  serenity,  noble 
attitude  and  pure  outlines,  is  one  of  the  finest  renderings  of  Christ 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  execution  is  even  finer  than  that 
of  the  figure  of  Christ  on  the  south  door  of  Chartres. 

The  Virgin  is  presented  in  an  attitude  equally  free  from  sorrow. 
It"  the  Beau  Dieu  of  Amiens  shows  a  calmness  disconcerting  to  the 
theorists  of  an  emotional  mysticism,  the  Virgin  in  her  turn  has  no 
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air  of  sentimental  melancholy.  At  Amiens  she  is  smiling  (the 
Gilded  Virgin  of  the  south  doorway)  ;  in  Paris  she  holds  her  Child 
with  jo3"ous  vivacity  ;  in  Rheims  she  is  a  somewhat  mannered 
great  lady,  but  not  in  the  least  tearful.  Suffering  is  only  found 
in  the  depiction  of  the  damned.  The  Last  Judgment  was  a  theme 
unknown  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is  a  novelty  to  see  it  appear 
at  Chartres,  at  Laon,  at  Notre  Dame,  at  Poitiers,  Autun  and  Bourges. 
As  for  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  their  success  in  establishing  a  hold 
over  the  popular  imagination  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  due  to  the 
monasteries,  which  were  responsible  for  the  idea  of  appealing  to 
the  eye  by  asking  artists  to  paint  their  patrons,  by  giving  saints 
the  attributes  of    individuals    and    bringing  them  into  line  with 


Fig.  67. —  Tomb  of  Philippe  Pot,  ca.  1390- 1430.     Louvre 

daily  life.  From  this  there  developed  a  realistic  and  vivacious 
style,  of  which  an  example  appears  at  Chartres  in  the  Apostles 
on  the  central  doorways  of  the  south  (see  Plate  XXXI  (a)),  and  the 
Prophets  over  the  north  doorways. 

The  dominating  idea  in  the  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  century- 
was  to  include  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge.  So  not  only 
holy  books  and  pious  legends  furnished  the  subjects,  but  we  see 
moral  allegories,  vices  and  virtues,  and  the  seasons  and  months 
personified  :  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  agricultural  and  industrial 
occupations.  The  artists  appear  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  spirit 
which  impelled  a  learned  Sominician,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  to 
collect  all  the   knowledge  of  his  time  in  a  compilation  entitled 
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The  Mirror  of  the  World.  Without  having  read  his  work,  they 
attempted  like  him  to  instruct  by  images.  The  didactic  character 
of  this  sculpture  did  not,  however,  hinder  the  study  of  Nature. 
When  the  subjects  for  gargoyles  are  borrowed  from  the  animal 
kingdom  or  the  decorations  are  floral,  they  are  profoundly  realistic. 
The  Capital  of  the  Harvest  of  the  Vintage  in  Rheims  testifies  to 
this  love  for  the  free  imitation  of  Nature. 

The  same  interest  in  individual  resemblances  can  be  found  in 
the  sepulchral  sculpture.  There  are  three  types  of  tombs  :  tablets 
in  stone  or  metal,  sarcophagi  or  cenotaphs,  and  small  buildings 
in  the  form  of  a  shrine  or  chapel.  St.  Denis  is  a  museum  of 
thirteenth  century  funereal  sculpture.  It  contains  the  Dagobert 
chapel  illustrated  with  anecdotes  from  a  legend  related  by 
Guillaume  de  Nangis,  and  various  types  of  reclining  figures. 

The  Gothic  style  spread  into  other  countries  and  French  artists 
were  in  demand  throughout  Europe.  The  celebrated  master- 
builder  Vilars  de  Honecourt  informs  us  that  he  was  summoned 
to  Hungary  in  1250.  The  imitation  of  French  models  is  evident 
in  many  countries.  In  Germany  we  find  importations  of  the 
Champagne  school.  Laon  Cathedral  inspired  the  cathedrals  of 
Magdeburg  and  Bamberg  ;  Cologne  Cathedral,  begun  in  12 18 
by  Gerard,  recalls  Amiens  ;  the  collegiate  church  of  Wimphen 
was  built  by  a  master  from  Paris.  Imitations  of  the  French  style 
also  appear  at  St.  Sebald  in  Nuremberg,  the  Marienkirche  in 
Treves,  and  the  Marienkirche  in  Lubeck.  At  Maulbronn  in  the 
diocese  of  Spires  a  Cistercian  abbey  shows  clearly  that  the  monks 
of  Citeaux  lent  Germany  some  of  their  plans. 

In  Austria  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  Cassovia  is  attributed  to 
Vilars  de  Honecourt,  for  it  was  built  while  he  was  in  the  country. 

Gothic  Architecture  in  England  and  Elsewhere 

In  England,  so  long  as  French  influence  prevailed,  churches  were 
given  the  apsidal  termination  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Latin  cross 
plan,  either  aisled  with  chapels  opening  off  the  ambulatory  as  in 
Norwich  Cathedral,  or  aisleless  as  at  Canterbury,  Durham  and 
Winchester  Cathedrals  before  they  were  rebuilt.  But  as  soonas  French 
influence  waned,  the  traditional  British  square  east  end  prevailed 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  form.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  marked  differences  between  the  cathedral  churches  of  Northern 
France  and  England,  and  a  comparison  of  Amiens  Cathedral  with 
Salisbury  Cathedral — both  begun  about  1220 — brings  out  other 
essential  differences.  While  the  French  builders  aimed  at  breadth, 
height  and  daring  feats  of  construction,  the  ambition  of  the  English 
was  rather  to  obtain  an  effect  of  repose  by  the  solidity  of  their 
construction  and  the  modest  heights  of  their  nave  vaults.   Whereas 
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PLATE  XXVIII 


J.    S.   Cotman,   del 


(a)  ST.   OUEN,   ROUEN 


(b)  THE   PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE,   ROUEN 
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nearly  every  English  cathedral  has  a  tower  over  the  crossing, 
carried  on  four  massive  piers,  as  in  Wells  Cathedral  (Plate  XXV), 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  English  Gothic,  or  sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  stone  spire  ;  in  France  the  towers  rise  from 
the  ground  and  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  timber  fleche 
was  attempted  over  the  crossing.  Not  only  in  general  arrange- 
ment are  the  English  <  athedrals  and  churches  distinctive,  but 
also  in  their  detail,  for  their  builders  concentrated  upon  enriching 
small  scale  churches  with  beautiful  moldings  and  conventional 
ornament  rather  than  on  raising  vast  churches  on  a  monumental 
scale.  Each  variety  of  Gothic  is  characteristic  of  the  country 
which  produced  it,  and  each  embodies  in  its  way  the  idea  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church,  of  which  these  wonderful  buildings 
are  the  visible  monuments. 

Many  Gothic  buildings  were  erected  in  Italy,  designed  in  the 
Burgundian  style  by  the  Cistercian  monks.  Such  are  the  Abbey 
of  Fossanova,  near  Terracine,  consecrated  in  1208  ;  the  Casamari 
Church  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Rome  ;  the  Abbey  of  S. 
Martino,  near  Viterbo  ;  S.  Galgano,  near  Siena  ;  and  Chiaravalle, 
near  Milan.  At  the  same  time  an  original  style  of  architecture 
was  developing  in  Italy,  of  which  the  Palazzo  Publico  in  Siena 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples.  The  cathedral  of  Genoa 
and  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Naples  belong  to  the  same  period. 

Spain  modelled  her  style  on  the  French  school.  Toledo  Cathedral, 
on  which  work  was  begun  in  1226,  was  built  by  a  French  master- 
builder,  Pierre,  the  son  of  Pierre,  and  is  reminiscent  of  a  design 
by  Yilars  de  Honecourt.  It  somewhat  recalls  Bourges  Cathedral, 
but  the  interior  owes  its  splendour  and  originality  to  touches  of 
gold  inlaid  on  the  stone,  gold  brought  from  America  by  the  com- 
panions of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  porch  of  Leon  Cathedral 
resembles  that  of  Chartres,  and  the  porches  of  Salamanca  and 
Zamora  Cathedrals  should  also  be  noted. 

The  Gothic  art  of  the  Low  Countries  was  a  reflection  of  French 
art.  Before  the  war  of  1914-1918  outstanding  examples  were 
the  Cathedral  at  Ypres,  begun  in  1221,  and  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres 
of  about  the  same  date,  which  contained  one  of  the  largest  Gothic 
halls,  comparable  with  the  Salle  des  Chevaliers  in  the  Abbey  of 
Mont  St.  Michel. 

GOTHIC  ART  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

France  and  Elsewhere 

The  Gothic  style  underwent  considerable  modification  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  not  only  in  the  development  of  window 
tracery,  in  which  circles,  triangles  and  diamond  shaped  patterns 
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multiplied,  but  also  in  the  gallery  which  surmounted  the  triforium, 
as  in  the  south  transept  of  Soissons  Cathedral.  Throughout  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  greater  churches,  where  there  was  no 
ambulatory,  the  triforium  often  ran  round  the  choir,  between 
the  ranges  of  windows.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  continuous 
passage,  a  blind  triforium  was  introduced,  composed  of  arcading. 
The   bays,   as  in   Metz   Cathedral,  were    of  the    same   design  as 


Fig.  08. —  The  Choir,  Halberstadt,  Germany 

R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A..  del. 

the  windows,  and  the  two  storeys  tend  to  follow  the  same 
general  lines.  The  piers  also  changed  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  instead  of  consisting  of  cylindrical  columns, 
they  were  made  thinner  and  surrounded  by  shafts  shaped  with 
a  double  curve.  The  capitals  also  underwent  a  distinct  change. 
The  capitals  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  crockets  of  foliage, 
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made  way  for  the  octagonal  capital  decorated  with  two  rows  of 
leaves.  Towers  and  steeples  became  more  graceful  and  more 
daring.  The  fourteenth  century  produced  not  only  churches 
such  as  St.  Jean-des-Vignes  at  Soissons,  Evreux  Cathedral  and 
St.  Michel-aux- Lions  at  Limoges,  but  also  fine  works  of  civil 
architecture,  such  as  the  Chateau  de  Yineennes  and  the  Palais 
des   Papes  at   Avignon,  begun   by   Benedict  XII  and  completed 


Fig.  69. —  Tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Bourges 


by  Clement  VII.  In  Germany  the  cathedrals  of  Ulm  and  Ratisbon 
should  be  noted  as  belonging  to  this  period.  In  Austria,  Prague 
Cathedral,  begun  in  1342  by  Mathieu  d'Arras,  summoned  from 
Avignon  by  the  Margrave  Charles  IV,  testifies  to  the  introduction 
of  the  French  style  during  this  period  no  less  than  in  the  preceding 
centurv. 
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England 

By  the  fourteenth  century  the  builders  in  England  were  no 
longer  looking  to  any  other  country,  but  were  expressing  themselves 
in  their  own  "  Decorated  "  style  and  imparting  a  sense  of  breadth 
and  largeness  to  everything  they  undertook,  and  revelling  in  a 
profusion  of  carved  and  painted  ornament  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  flowing  traceries  and  intricate  vaults  which  they  constructed 
so  well.  The  Cathedrals  of  Exeter,  Wells  and  Ely,  and  the  Abbeys 
of  Selby  and  Howden,  amongst  many  others,  show  the  vitality 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  masons  in  the  middle  period  of  English 
Gothic  architecture 
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Fig.  70. —  The  Monastery  of  Batdhla,  Portugal 

Italy 

In  Italy  the  Gothic  style  is  also  completely  transformed  and 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  country.  Florentine 
Gothic  deserves  a  special  study,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more 
here  than  note  among  the  principal  monuments  in  this  style  the 
celebrated  cathedrals  of  Orvieto,  begun  in  1290  by  Lorenzo  Martoni, 
Siena  and  Florence  (Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori),  all  three  of  which  were 
built  in  alternating  courses  of  black  and  white  (limestone  and 
basalt),  with  the  addition  of  red  courses  at  Siena  and  Florence. 

In  Spain,  Valencia  Cathedral  is  the  most  noteworthy  example 
of  the  period. 

An   increasing   suppleness   of   style   became   evident   in    France 
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during  the  fourteenth  century.  In  sculpture,  the  folds  of  material 
lost  their  rigid  lines,  draperies  became  more  complicated,  the 
weight  of  the  body  was  thrown  on  to  one  hip,  a  nonchalant  attitude 
which  gave  added  movement  and  grace.  The  evolution  of  the 
work  of  the  Gothic  figure  sculptors  can  be  traced  in  Rouen 
Cathedral — in  the  portals  to  the  transepts  of  the  Calendes  and 
the  Library — in  the  Chapels  in  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  begun  by  Simon 
Matifas  de  Bucy,  and  in  the  north 
transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andre, 
at  Bordeaux.  The  sepulchral  statuary 
reflects  the  same  tendencies.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
bas-reliefs  on  certain  sarcophagi,  such  as 
on  the  tomb  of  Hughes  de  Chatillon  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges, 
and  the  tomb  of  Bernard  Brus  in  Limoges 
Cathedral. 

The  dawn  of  portraiture  is  also  appar- 
ent, judging  from  the  statues  of  Charles  V 
and  of  Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  once  in  the 
Celestine  Chapel  and  now  in  the  Louvre. 
These  representations  are  still  crude,  un- 
flattering and  fairly  realistic.  While 
the  statuary  of  the  late  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  developed  and  changed 

rapidly,  the  architecture  of  the  period  remained  faithful  to  Gothic 
traditions. 


Fig.  71. 


—  Plan  of  Prague 
Ca  thedval 


GOTHIC  ART  IN  THE  LATE  FOURTEENTH  AND 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES 

From  the  last  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  Renaissance, 
i.e.,  for  nearly  two  centuries  more,  the  Gothic  style  prevailed, 
its  chief  change  being  in  the  direction  of  increased  decoration. 
Concave  curves  had  to  join  to  convex  curves,  and  the  one  neces- 
sitated the  other,  from  which  followed  an  undulating  design  of 
extreme  complication.  The  pointed  arch  was  still  used  as  in 
the  preceding  century,  but  the  architects  preferred  the  three- 
centred  arch  and  the  ogee  arch  of  double  curvature.  In  the 
vaulting  the  groin  ribs  were  overcharged  with  many  complications 
and  the  vault  with  heme  and  tierceron  ribs  appears.  Many  of 
these  forms,  used  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  already 
in  use  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
notably  in  the  nave  and  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral  and  in  the  choir 
of  Elv  Cathedral. 
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France  and  Elsewhere 

In  France  their  first  appearance  is  in  1370,  in  Rouen  Cathedral. 
In  1375  they  are  found  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
Amiens,  and  in  1387  in  the  Chapel  at  Yincennes.  Here  the  first 
manifestations  of  the  approaching  "  Flamboyant "  style  are 
apparent.  Among  the  many  magnificent  buildings  of  that  period 
in  France  the  Church  of  Brou,  begun  in  1506  by  Perreal  and 
finished  in  1532  by  Van  Boghen  (Plate  XXIX  (b))  ;  Quimper 
Cathedral,  Toul  Cathedral,  St.  Maclou  at  Rouen,  the  "  Butter 
Tower  "  at  Rouen  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  St.  Asplais  at 
Melun,  the  Cathedral  and  the  towers  of  St.  Michel,  Bordeaux, 
should  be  especially  mentioned. 


Fig.  72. —  East  Side  of  Court,  Hotel  de  Cluny,  Paris. 

A'.  Not »ki)i  Shaw,  del. 


Numbered  amongst  the  finest  secular  buildings  of  the  last  phase 
of  French  Gothic  architecture  are  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen 
(Plate  XXVIII  (b)),the  Hotel  de  Cluny  to  Paris  (Fig.  72),  the  house 
of  Jacques  Coeur  at  Bourges,  the  Hospital  at  Beaune,  the  Town 
Halls  of  Compiegne,  Nantes  and  Ainboise  and  various  fortresses, 
including  those  of  Louis  d'Orleans  at  Pierrefonds,  Jean  de  Berry 
at  Mehun-sur-Yevre,  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Bretagne  in  Nantes. 
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During  this  period  French  artists  were  still  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  architectural  undertakings  in  other  countries. 
Henri  Arler,  of  Boulogne,  made  designs  for  Ulm  Cathedral,  and  his 
brother  Pierre  directed  the  building  of  Prague  Cathedral  in 
succession  to  Mathieu'  d 'Arras. 

Flanders 

French  master  builders  were  also  summoned  to  erect  churches 
in  Belgium  and  the  L,ow  Countries.     Jehan  Amel  collaborated  on 


Fig.j},. —  The  Hotel  de  Ville-  Brussels 

the  portal  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  ;  Alart  du  Hamel  was  the  master 
builder  of  Dordrecht  Cathedral.  And  the  pupils  of  these  archi- 
tects were  no  less  skilful.  vSt.  Bavon  and  St.  Michel  at  Ghent, 
Malines  Cathedral,  the  Chapel  du  Saint-Sang  at  Bruges,  and  the 
Cathedrals  of  Bois-le-Duc  and  Utrecht  are  all  examples  of  their 
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work.  The  Town  Halls  preserve  a  local  character  of  their  own. 
Those  of  Brussels  (Fig.  73),  Mons,  Oudenarde,  Middleburg  and 
Gouda  have  belfries  of  a  type  found  in  the  north  of  France,  but 
they  were  given  more  importance  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
were  carried  out  in  a  more  perfect  style. 

Spain 

In  Spain,  Burgos  Cathedral  and  the  Cloister  of  St.  Jean  des 
Rois  at  Toledo  are  the  product  of  a  very  distinctive  type  of  local 
architecture.     The  names  of  any  French  artists  who  may  have 
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Fi<?.  74. —  77;r  Doge's  Palace,  Venice 

worked  on  them  are  not  recorded.  In  Portugal  it  is  otherwise. 
The  master  builder  of  the  Monastery  at  Bathalha  (Fig.  70)  was 
one  Huet,  and  the  front  of  St.  Jerome's  Church  at  Belem  is  attri- 
buted to  Jean  de  Rouen. 

Italy 

In  Italy,  Milan  Cathedral  (see  Plate  XXVII  (a)),  was  begun  in 
1386,  by  Nicolas  Bonaventure,  of  Paris,  continued  by  Jean  Mignot, 
and  afterwards  by  Jehan  Roquelin  of  St.  Omer  ;  Como  Cathedral, 
begun  in  the  late  Gothic  period,  was    carried  on  in  the  style  of  the 
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Italian  Renaissance.  A  number  of  important  Venetian  buildings, 
such  as  the  gateways  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'  Orto  and  della  Carta,  and 
the  palaces  of  the  Contarini,  the  Foscari  and  the  Ca  d'Oro  (Plate 
XXVII  (b)  )  on  the  Grand  Canal  are  also  in  a  flamboyant  style. 

England 

In    England,    the    "  Perpendicular  "    style    corresponds    to    the 
"  Flamboyant  "  in  France.     In  it  the  full  equilateral   arch  gave 


Fig.  y>. —  Double  Hammer-beam  Roof  over  Nave,  Bacton  Church,  Suffolk 

way  to  one  of  depressed  proportions,  struck  from  four  centres  as 
distinct  from  the  French  which  is  struck  from  three  centres.  The 
flowing  lines  of  traceries  became  stiff  and  upright,  and  the  vault, 
with  many  ribs  and  many  surfaces,  was  sometimes  superseded  by 
the  more  orderly  and  mathematically  correct  fan  vault.  This 
was  the  last  possible  development  of  the  stone  vault,  just  as  the 
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"  hammer-beam  "  roof  (see  Fig.  75),  peculiar  to  England,  represents 
the  most  elaborate  and  most  skilfully  framed  open-timbered 
roof  that  the  woodworkers  of  any  country  could  contrive.  As 
the  "  Perpendicular  "  was  the  last  phase  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  England,  there  is  more  of  it  standing  intact  than  of  any  other 
period,  and  it  has  left  its  mark  upon  church  work  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  Cathedrals  of  Gloucester,  Peter- 
borough, Winchester  and  Canterbury,  show  examples  of  it  on 
a  large  scale,  but  as  complete  works,  innumerable  parish  churches, 
such  as  Holy  Trinity,  Hull ;  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Margaret, 
King's  Lynn  ;  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  and  St.  Mary  Radcliffe, 
Bristol,  may  be  mentioned.  These  are  all  eclipsed,  however, 
by  the  Collegiate  and  Royal  Chapels,  of  which  the  finest  are  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII,  at  the  east  end  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  and  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
three  late  Gothic  buildings  of  surpassing  splendour. 

PAINTING  IN  THE  GOTHIC  PERIOD 
Miniatures  and  Illuminations 

Painting  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  played  little  part  in 
the  decoration  of  the  churches.  The  artist's  talent  found 
scope  in  miniatures.  Cistercian  influence  is  noticeable  in 
Burgundian  work.  France  contributed  greatly  to  the  formation 
of  the  Gothic  style  in  miniature  work.  The  schools  of  the  North 
in  particular  developed  with  a  freedom  recalling  contemporary 
sculpture.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  schools  is  that  of 
St.  Bertin,  at  St.  Omer,  represented  by  Helias,  the  author  of  the 
Canons  in  Boulogne  Library.  Arras  produced  such  works  as 
the  Commentaries  of  St.  Jerome  on  Jeremiah  ;  Douai,  the  Book 
of  St.  Augustine  on  the  Trinity.  Catnbrai,  the  Moralia  in 
Job. 

The  English  school  of  miniature  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  original.  5/.  A /ban's  Psalter,  preserved  at  Hildesheim, 
was  largely  imitated.  The  Canterbury  school  produced  the 
much-admired  Eadwin  Psalter  in  the  twelfth  century. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Parisian  school  was  the  most 
renowned  in  Europe,  and  their  psalters  are  the  best  known.  From 
1200-1250  this  school  produced  the  Lugeborg  Psalter  in  the  Conde 
Museum  ;  the  Psalter  attributed  to  Marguerite  of  Burgundy 
(Bibliotheque  St.  Genevieve)  ;  Queen  Blanche  of  Castile's  Psalter 
(Bibliotheque  de  1 'Arsenal)  ;  Queen  Jeanne  of  Navarre's  Psalter 
(Manchester)  ;  and  Jacob's  Psalter  (British  Museum).  The 
Bibles  with  Commentaries,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in 
Cheltenham,  belong  to  the  same  period,  • 
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During  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  decorations 
in  the  MSS.  begin  to  change.  The  best  examples  are  St.  Louis's 
Psalter,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  the  Gospels  for 
the  Principal  Festivals  and  the  Life  of  St.  Denis  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  painting 
became  lighter,  the  initials  were  simplified,  and  piquant  subjects 


Fig.  75a. — Interior  of  the  Church  of  Belem,  Portugal. 

were  replaced  by  foliage.  The  illuminations  were  in  a  realistic 
style.  The  Parisian  school  is  brilliantly  represented  by  Jean 
Pucelle,  who  worked  with  much  delicacy  and  feeling  between 
1327-1350,  Robert  de  Billyng's  Bible,  the  Belleville  Breviary,  the 
Arsenal  Missal,  the  Savoy  Hours,  destroyed  when  the  Turin  library 
was  bnrnt,  and  the  Hours  of  Yolande  de  France. 
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The  art  of  miniature  painting  still  flourished  in  England  where 
very  important  works  are  found,  such  as  the  Apocalypse  belonging 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Edmond  de  Lacy's  Psalter,  the 
Oimesby  Psalter,  the  Peterborough  Psalter  and  Queen  Mary's 
Psalter,  which  is  the  masterpiece  of  this  school. 
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Glass,  Goldsmith's  Work,  Ivories,  Tapestries 

Stained  glass  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the 
buildings  of  the  period.  The  painters  took  advantage  of  the 
immense  windows  which  often   ran  from  top  to  bottom  of    the 

churches.  One  of  the 
most  active  centres  of 
this  craft  was  at  Chartres. 
Steeped  in  the  traditions 
of  St.  Denis,  as  we  can  see 
from  the  Charlemagne 
and  Roland  window,  the 
master  glaziers,  about 
1210,  undertook  the 
decoration  of  Chartres 
Cathedral.  From  this 
began  the  movement 
which  spread  to  the 
glass  workers  of  Tours, 
Le  Mans  and  Bourges. 
They  copied  the  win- 
dows in  Chartres,  par- 
ticularly the  Carrying  of 
the  Cross,  the  Passion 
and  the  Ascension,  un- 
less we  suppose  that 
the  Chartres  glass- 
the     windows    for    these 


76.— The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen. 
Bourges  Cathedral 


workers     were    summoned     to     paint 
cathedrals. 

The  only  workshop  which  kept  its  original  traditions  was  that 
of  Lyons.  It  used  the  same  colours  and  technique  as  the  Chartres 
workers,  but  its  iconography,  inspired  by  Byzantine  art,  has  a 
personal  character. 

From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  foremost  studio 
was  in  Paris.  Its  most  celebrated  windows  are  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle. 

At  the   end   of   the   thirteenth   century   we   have  combinations 
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of  colours  and  monochrome  such  as  are  found  at  Auxerre.  The 
style  also  changed.  Instead  of  draperies  clinging  to  the  body, 
the  master  glaziers  depicted  floating  garments.  They  had  a  taste 
for  realism,  as  in  the  windows  at  L,aon.  The  iron  work  follows 
the  outlines  of  the  medallions.  The  subjects  are  either  theological, 
founded  on  the  parallels  between  Old  and  New  Testament,  or 
narrative  concerning  the  legends  of  the  saints.  In  Bourges,  we  have 
the  Life  of  St.  Thomas  ;  in  Chartres  the  Lives  of  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  fames  and  St.  Martin. 

By  the  fourteenth  century  the  windows  no  longer  resembled 
mosaics,  but  were  almost  pictures.  The  colours  are  white  and 
gold.  Inspired  by  architectural  models,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  placing  a  canopy  over  isolated  figures.  Among  the  principal 
windows  of  the  period  are  those  of  Beauvais  and  Evreux  Cathedrals 
and  the  church  of  St.  Nazaire,  Carcassone. 

Mural  painting  on  a  large  scale  waned,  borrowing  its  inspiration 
from  the  glass.  In  the  vSainte  Chapelle,  Paris,  the  decorative 
artists  imitated  the  colouring  of  the  windows. 

The  metal  work  was  related  to  the  architecture  and,  like  it, 
very  decorative  in  tendency.  It  kept  to  an  old  tradition  of 
Prankish  origin.  The  work  of  St.  Eloi  is  still  popular,  and  we 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  technique  of  the  time  from  the  celebrated 
crown  of  King  Receswintha  in  Cluny  Museum.  In  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  numerous  silversmiths'  workshops  were  established, 
in  which  goblets  and  shrines  were  produced  like  the  reliquary  given 
to  the  church  of  St.  Foy  de  Conques  (Aveyron).  Among  the  earliest 
examples  of  French  metal  work  the  best  known  hail  from  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis  and  were  made  under  Suger's  supervision. 

Traces  of  the  Romanesque  tradition  are  to  be  found  in  certain 
phylacteries,  such  as  those  in  the  church  of  Aruac  le  Poste  (Haute 
Yienne)  ;  other  works,  like  the  pyx  in  Sens  Cathedral,  show  a 
Germanic  influence.  The  graceful  shapes  of  the  crosses  are  proof 
of  the  magnificent  flights  of  fancy  to  which  French  metal  work 
in  the  thirteenth  century  owed  its  high  position.  There  is  a  very 
fire  cross  in  Rouvres  Church  (Cote-d'Or)  ;  but  it  was  principally 
on  the  reliquaries  of  shrines  that  the  French  artists  expended 
their  talent. 

Not  only  faith  but  also  local  patriotism  inspired  the  work, 
for  communes  took  pride  in  possessing  a  unique  treasure.  The 
metal  workers,  therefore,  attempted  in  their  smaller  works  to  rival 
the  masterpieces  of  architecture. 

The  same  ideas  inspired  the  enamel  work.    The  imagination  of 

jewellers  revealed  itself  in   the   handling  of  the   materials 

used  for  shrines  and  reliquaries,  especially  in  the  Limoges  district. 

Particularly   noteworthy   are    the    shrine    in    Apt    Cathedral    and 
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a  reliquary  in  Limoges  Museum.  One  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  reliquary  surmounted 
by  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  there  is  a  statuette  in  silver  gilt 
given  by  Jeanne  d'Evreux  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Denis.  We  can 
compare  with  this  work  Philip  II 's  reliquary  in  the  treasury  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  Bolsena  reliquary  of  the  Host  (Orvieto 
Cathedral). 

From  the  twelfth  century  important  tapestries  were  being 
produced,  one  of  the  earliest  being  that  of  St.  Gereon  of  Cologne, 
made  in  about  1200.  Tapestry  became  a  popular  art.  It  was 
used  not  only  for  the  adornment  of  palaces  and  churches,  but  to 
decorate  the  streets  on  festival  occasions. 

Under  King  Jean  the  subjects  were  drawn  from  both  Old  and 
New  Testament  and  from  the  romances  of  chivalry  but  principally 
from  history.  We  find  scenes  from  the  battle  of,  Cocherel,  from 
the  jousts  at  St.  Denis,  from  the  life  of  du  Gueslin.  About  1380, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V,  caused  Nicolas  Bateille 
to  execute  subjects  from  the  Apocalypse,  after  designs  by  Jean 
de  Bruges. 

In  Gothic  ivories  France  once  again  gave  the  lead  to  Europe. 
From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  these  coloured  ivories,  on  which  the  Virgin's  figure  is  carved 
with  such  nobility  and  grace.  It  is  enough  to  recall  in  this  con- 
nection the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child  in  Cluny  Museum. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuries  the 
ivories  were  principally  diptychs,  imitating  the  contemporary 
architectural  decoration,  as,  for  example,  the  diptych  in  the  treasury 
of  Soissons  Cathedral,  depicting  the  Passion  (thirteenth  century). 
To  this  should  be  added  the  early  fourteenth  century  triptych 
of  St.  Sulpice  du  Tarn  (Cluny  Museum),  and  Christ  between  the 
Two  Thieves  (Wallace  Collection)  and  The  Nativity  (Louvre). 

During  the  later  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries  these 
diptychs  represent  scenes  from  the  Passion,  and  are  divided 
more  definitely  into  compartments,  like  those  in  the  Dutuit  Museum 
and  South  Kensington. 

These  ivory  carvings  were  not  only  of  religious  subjects.  Among 
the  secular  subjects  should  be  instanced  the  Warm  Hand  and 
the  Jeu  d' Amour  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Equestrian  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  fourteenth  century  ivories  often  serve  as  the 
decoration  of  caskets  and  boxes.  There  is  a  casket  in  the  Louvre 
with  a  plaque  setting  forth  the  story  of  Perceval  and  another 
at  South  Kensington  with  a  plaque  showing  a  game  of  chess. 

Gothic  art,  in  forbidding  the  representation  of  the  nude,  had 
always  an  air  of  awkwardness  and  timidity  which  hindered  its 
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evolution.  When  it  became  mannered  and  complicated,  a  new 
spirit,  breathing  on  its  sculpture,  brought  this  art  to  a  renewed 
flowering.  The  art  of  sculpture  was  re-animated  by  the 
Renaissance  on  the  eve  of  its  decline. 
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^"'o-  77- — Detail  of  Ironwork  from  Door  of  St.  Anne,  Notre  Dame,  Paris 
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ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE 


PLATE  XXXII 


(a)    BENEDETTO   DA   MAJANO.     Portrait-bust   of   Filippo   Strozzi 


(b)  DONATELLO.     Cantoria 


PART    TWO 

RENAISSANCE  ART   IN  EUROPE  TO    THE 
END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTURY 
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THE   ITALIAN    RENAISSANCE 

Origins 

The  term  Renaissance,  or  rebirth,  chosen  to  describe  the  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  antique  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
implies  that  until  the  dawn  of  the  movement  the  art  and  life  of  the 
old  world  had  been  practically  forgotten.  No  doubt  the  causes 
of  this  neglect  were  mainly  psychological ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  in  considering  the  question,  that  during  the  centuries 
which  divide  the  classical  world  from  the  world  of  the  Renaissance, 
there  was  insufficient  available  material  to  stimulate  either 
scholarly  or  aesthetic  interest,  even  if  these  then  existed,  in  the 
degree  necessary  to  give  rise  to  a  serious  change  of  taste  and  study. 
The  Renaissance  consisted  of  a  double  discover)'.  Firstly,  of 
the  discovery  of  numerous  early  masterpieces  ;  and  secondly,  the 
discovery  of  the  attitude  to  life  which  these  works  of  art  repre- 
sented. Archaeology  inevitably  opened  the  way  for  aesthetic 
appreciation,  and  aesthetic  appreciation  just  as  inevitably  brought 
into  existence  a  modern  school  of  artists  and  craftsmen.  In  the 
light  of  the  new  researches  the  old  familiar  habits  of  the  Middle 
Ages  grew  tiresome,  and  the  old  arts  ceased  to  delight  the  eye 
and  ear.  Art  became  conscious  of  a  need  for  a  break  with  the 
hieratic  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  being  regarded  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Papacy  as  a  means  of  popularising  education  and 
morality. 

The  influence  exercised  on  the  artists  by  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  of  the  Preaching  and  Mendicant-  orders 
they  founded,  prepared  the  imagination  for  this  new  tendency. 
The  theology  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  accord- 
ing to  whom  reason  could  prove  faith,  was  succeeded  by  the  very 
different  doctrine  inspired  by  Duns  Scotus,  attacking  the  scholas- 
ticism which  over-emphasised  reason  and  championing  a  doctrine 
based  on  faith  and  feeling.  This  religious  exaltation  which  gave 
birth  to  so  many  moving  representations  of  the  Passion  was 
exploited  by  the  towns  for  the  adornment  of  their  buildings.  The 
local  authorities  patronised  art  for  they  recognised  its  popular 
character. 
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Vasari,  who  is  unfair  to  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  general, 
and  is  among  those  responsible  for  the  modern  tendency  to  under- 
estimate the  greatness  of  much  mediaeval  art,  is,  however, 
right  in  saying  that  it  lacked  proportion  and  reason.  Its  distor- 
tions did  not  rest  on  the  solid  bases  of  ancient  art.  The  reasons 
why  the  return  to  ideals  of  antiquity  began  first  in  Itafy  have 
been  summed  up  by  Dante  :  "  The  stones  of  Rome  deserve  the 
veneration  of  all,  and  its  soil  is  more  to  be  revered  than  men  can 
say."  These  words  explain,  in  the  recognition  of  pagan  ruins  as 
vestiges  of  a  past  glory,  how  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was 
reawakened. 

Latin  traditions  and  Greek  influence  had  not  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Venice  at  that  date  stands  out  as  the 
last  stronghold  of  Byzantine  culture,  and  the  monks  of  Monte 
Cassino  sought  from  the  artists  from  Constantinople  the  secrets 
of  their  mosaics.  The  apsidal  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trasteveie, 
Rome,  are  of  the  time  of  Innocent  II.  Innocent  III  and  Honorius  III 
also  employed  Greek  artists,  thus  building  up  an  industry  of 
mosaic  decoration  which  was  based  on  the  Greek  technique.  We 
find  mosaics  in  the  pavements  of  churches,  on  the  altars,  the  rood- 
lofts  and  columns.  The  Cosmati  family  gave  the  movement  a 
very  definite  lead.  Other  talented  artists  were  Jacobus  Torriti, 
who  carried  out  important  mosaics  in  the  apse  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  Rome,  and  Pietro  Cavallini,  to  whom  the  decorations 
in  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  are  attributed. 

The  Renaissance  developed  earlier  in  the  cities  of  Pisa  and 
Siena  than  in  Florence. 

Italian     Painting     of     the    Thirteenth 
and     Fourteenth    Centuries 

One  of  the  earliest  Italian  painters  was  a  Pisan,  Giunta  di 
Giudetto  di  Colle,  who  painted  portraits  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  whose  name  occurs  as  early  as  1202.  In  his  Crucifixions, 
of  which  there  are  several  at  Pisa,  the  face  of  Christ  has  altered, 
and  the  Glorified  Christ  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 

In  Siena,  where  the  classical  influence  was  strong,  several  very 
early  painters  are  known,  such  as  Coppo  di  Marcovaldo  and  Guido 
da  Siena.  We  have  to  wait  for  Cimabue  and  Giotto  before  the 
Florentine  school  came  into  being. 

Niccolo  d'Apulia  or  Niccolo  Pisano,  who  had  worked  for  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II,  came  to  Pisa  and  in  1260  completed  the 
pulpit  of  the  Baptistery.  The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  supported  by  seven 
columns  and  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  story  of  the  Redemp- 
tion from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Last  Judgment.     Powerfully 
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PLATE   XXXIII 
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(a)  DUCCIO  DI  BUONINSEGNA.—  The  Madonna  and   Child  with  Saints. 

(Sienese  School) 


(b)   GIOTTO.— The  Flight  into   Egypt.     (Florentine   School) 
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designed  statuettes  are  placed  above  the  capitals.  The  various 
scenes  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Last  Judgment  are  equally  good,  but  the  Crucifixion  has  been 
singled  out  for  special  admiration.  Niccolo  Pisano  was  also  the 
sculptor  of  the  pulpit  in  Siena  Cathedral.  This  is  in  white  marble, 
octagonal  in  form,  and  supported  by  granite  columns,  some  of 
which  rest  on  lions.  The  bas-reliefs  from  the  New  Testament 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  Pisa.  The  entrance  door  to  Lucca 
Cathedral,  decorated  with  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  is  also  his 
work.  Working  with  his  son,  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  with  Arnolfo 
di  Cambio,  he  decorated  the  Great  Fountain  in  the  Piazza  Municipio 
in  Perugia.  With  Giovanni  Pisano  (1250-1320)  sculpture  retained 
its  character  of  life  and  movement.  In  his  pulpit  in  Sant'  Andrea 
de  Pistoia  the  subjects  have  great  intensity  of  dramatic  expression. 

Niccolo  Pisano's  influence  is  evident,  not  only  in  his  son's  work 
but  in  that  of  his  pupils,  among  them  Fra  Guglielmo  of  Pisa,  who 
carved  St.  Dominic's  marble  shrine,  and  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  who 
besides  being  part  author  of  the  Perugia  fountain,  built  the  tombs 
of  Cardinal  de  Braze  (who  died  in  1282)  in  S.  Domenico  d'Orvieto, 
and  of  Cardinal  d'Anchero  in  Rome. 

Tino  di  Camaino,  another  Pisan  artist  of  note,  built  Henry  VII 's 
mausoleum  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  and  his  wife,  Marie  de  Valois  in  S.  Chiara,  Naples.  He 
himself  died  in  Naples  in  1337. 

To  this  school  also  belongs  Giovanni  di  Balduccio,  who  in  1339 
built  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  of  Verona  in  the  Church  of  Sant' 
Eustorgio,   Milan. 

Legend  has  assigned  to  Cimabue  the  title  of  founder  of  the 
Florentine  school.  He  was  held  in  honour  as  the  earliest  artist 
of  the  town  by  Vasari,  who,  on  the  testimony  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
assumed  him  to  be  the  master  of  the  Madonna  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 
There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  regarding  this  picture  as  by 
Cimabue.  According  to  M.  Perate  it  is  probably  by  Duccio,  and 
Cimabue  was  no  more  than  mosaicist.  Various  writers  have 
attributed  to  him  two  Madonnas,  one  in  the  Accademia,  Florence, 
the  other  in  the  Louvre,  which  came  from  the  Church  of  S. 
Francesco,  Pisa,  but  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  all 
the  pictures  which  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

Vasari  was  too  hasty  on  this  point,  and  the  real  founder  of 
Florentine  painting  was  not  Cimabue,  but  Giotto. 

Giotto. — Giotto  was  born  in  the  district  of  Vespignano,  near 
Florence.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  may  be  taken 
as  about  1266.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  Cimabue 's  pupil,  the 
master  having  seen  him  as  a  child  drawing  a  sheep  on  a  stone. 
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and  having  forthwith  invited  him  to  his  studio.  Alas,  it  is 
apocryphal  ;    Giotto  was  in  all  probability  Cavallini's  pupil  ! 

His  first  undertaking  was  to  decorate  the  basilica  of  S.  Francis, 
at  Assisi,  with  frescoes.  He  there  carried  out  a  series  of  episodes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  finishing  them  in  1298.  He  was  still  very 
young  but  had  already  made  his  name.  Pope  Boniface  VIII 
then  ordered  Cardinal  Stefaneschi  to  summon  him  to  Rome  to 
decorate  the  entrance  to  St.  Peter's.  For  this,  he  designed  a  mosaic 
of  the  Navicella,  which  was  to  adorn  the  front,  showing  the  ship  of 
the  church  in  a  tempest,  with  Christ  walking  on  the  waves. 

In  1300,  Giotto  was  busy  decorating  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  for  Boniface  VIII's  jubilee,  but  unfortunately  these 
frescoes  have  been  destroyed.  In  1301  he  was  working  on  the 
Legend  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  a  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Podestat  Chapel,  Florence.  The  Madonna  in  Glory,  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  also  belongs  to  this  period.  His  studio  was  in  Florence, 
but  he  paid  visits  to  Padua,  Assisi  and  Naples.  He  had  begun 
the  frescoes  of  the  Annunziata  when  he  died  in  1337. 

His  decorations  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  Padua,  painted  about 
1305,  formed  a  cycle  of  the  highest  importance.  On  the  walls, 
against  a  blue  background,  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  the  life  of 
Christ  are  set  forth,  the  episodes  arranged  in  three  rows.  The 
fourteen  episodes  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  shown  in  the  top  row, 
are  as  follow: — Joachim  driven  from  the  Temple,  Joachim 
sheltered  by  the  Shepherds,  The  Apparition  of  the  Angel  to  Anna, 
Joachim's  Sacrifice,  Joachim's  Vision,  The  Meeting  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  The  Presentation  of  the  \'irgin. 
Watching  the  Rods,  Receiving  the  Rods,  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
The  Return  of  the  Virgin,  The  Angel  of  the  Annunciation, 
The  Virgin  Praying,  The  Visitation. 

The  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  are  : — The  Birth  of  Christ,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Christ  and  the 
Doctors,  The  Marriage  at  Cana,  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
The  Moneychangers  driven  from  the  Temple,  The  Last  Supper, 
The  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet,  Judas'  Kiss,  Christ  before 
Caiaphas,  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  The 
Crucifixion,  The  Lamentation,  The  Resurrection,  The  Ascension, 
and  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Below  these  on  either  wall 
are  female  figures,  ]>ersonifying  Virtues  and  Vices,  and  on  the  end 
wall  the  Last  Judgment.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  frescoes  is 
The  Kiss  of  Judas.  Giotto  is  usually  claimed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  four  large  ceiling  frescoes  over  the  Tomb  of  St.  Francis 
in  the  Lower  Church  at  Assisi: — The  Triumph  of  Poverty, 
The    Triumph   of  Chastity,    The    Triumph   of  Obedience  and    The 
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Glorification  of  St.  Francis.  In  The  Triumph  of  Chastity, 
a  group  of  warriors  put  to  flight  Passion  and  Impurity.  The 
allegorical  subjects  are  still  reminiscent  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
we  see  the  revolution  which  Giotto's  art  had  already  accomplished. 
Never  before  had  symbolical  figures  been  imbued  with  so  much 
vitality.  Instead  of  the  hieratic  rigidity  of  mosaics  these 
figures  are  utterly  natural  in  gesture  and  attitude.  We  feel 
Giotto's  religious  exaltation  combined  with  his  great  sincerity 
and  his  joy  in  human  details. 

Giotto  also  decorated  the  Peruzzi  Chapel  in  Sta.  Croce,  Florence, 
with  the  Lives  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  Bardi  Chapel  with  yet  another  series  of  scenes 
from  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  These  included  St.  Francis 
renouncing  his  worldly  possessions,  The  Pope  approving  the  Franciscan 
Rule,  The  Ordeal  by  Fire  before  the  Sultan,  St.  Francis  appearing 
to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  His  Appearance  to  the  Bishop  in  a  Vision, 
and  The  Death  of  St.  Francis.  The  last  named  is  the  most  moving. 
It  shows  a  group  of  priests  and  monks  surrounding  the  death 
bed,  their  expressions  of  grief  introducing  a  new  element  of 
poignancy  and  vivid  human  feeling  into  art. 

The  School  of  Giotto. — Giotto  was  the  founder  of  the  movement 
which  in  the  following  century  burst  into  the  full  flowering  of 
Italian  painting.  His  work  was  characterised  by  simplicity  of 
outline,  deep  religious  feeling,  a  moral  conception  of  art,  scientific 
composition,  perfection  of  draughtsmanship,  harmony  of  line  and 
colour,  and  intense  vitality  in  the  figures.  The  quattrocentists 
inherited  from  him  all  these  qualities  and  added  to  them  grace, 
brilliance  and  movement. 

The  whole  of  the  later  fourteenth  century  painting  of  the 
Tuscan  school  was  impregnated  by  the  spirit  of  Giotto.  This 
Giottesque  school  has  left  some  very  important  monuments,  of 
which  the  principal  are  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  Santa  Croce,  the 
Spanish  Chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella  (Florence),  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis,  at  Assisi.  One  of  his  best  known  pupils,  Taddeo  Gaddi 
(1300-1366  ?),  son  of  the  old  Gaddo  Gaddi,  Cimabue's  friend, 
decorated  the  Baroncelli  Chapel  in  Sta.  Croce  with  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  the  Virgin.  The  finest  of  these  are  The  Visitation, 
The  Annunciation,  and  above  all,  The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple.  His  two  sons,  Agnolo  and  Giovanni  Gaddi,  con- 
tinued to  work  in  the  Giottesque  tradition.  There  are  still 
some  frescoes  by  Agnolo  in  Sta.  Croce,  taken  from  the  Lives  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Castellani  Chapel),  and  The 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  choir. 

Taddeo  Gaddi  commended  his  children  to  the  care  of  his 
collaborator,   Giovanni   da  Milano,  who,  in    1366,  decorated  the 
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Rinuccini  Chapel  in  Sta.  Croce  with  Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Magdalen. 

Another  of  Giotto's  disciples,  Giottino  (1324-1368)  composed 
the  frescoes  in  the  S.  Silvestro  Chapel  in  Sta.  Croce  and  in  the 
S.  Niccolo  Chapel  at  Assisi. 

Cennino  Cennini  was  Agnolo  Gaddi's  pupil,  but  he  is  celebrated 
less  as  a  painter  than  as  a  writer  owing  to  the  success  of  his  Libro 
dell' Arte,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1821,  in  which  he  described 
his  methods  for  practising  the  arts.  Nor  must  we  forget  among 
Giotto's  disciples  Puccio  Capanna,  whose  frescoes  in  the  Lower 
Church  at  Assisi  are  proof  of  a  very  realistic  talent. 

Andrea  Orcagna  (1308-1376  ?),  author  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  is  not  now  accepted  as 
the  painter  of  the  celebrated  frescoes  in  Campo  Santo,  Psa,  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  Hell  and  the  Triumph  of  Death,  attributed 
by  some  critics  to  Ambrogio  and  Pietro  Lorenzetti.  He  has  left  a 
most  important  and  uncontested  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  tabernacle 
in  Or  San  Michele,  Florence. 

Among  his  contemporaries  we  may  note  Andrea  da  Firenze 
and  Antonio  Veneziano,  who  painted  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  S. 
Ranieri  in  Campo  Santo,  and  Spinello  Aretino,  who  depicted  the 
Legend  of  St.  Ephesus  and  St.  Potitus  in  the  same  church,  decorated 
the  St.  John  the  Baptist  Chapel  and  sacristy  in  Sta.  Maria  del 
Carmine,  Florence,  and  carried  out  sixteen  frescoes  of  episodes 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Benedict  in  S.  Miniato. 

One  of  Orcagna's  best  pupils  was  Francesco  Traini,  who  painted 
the  Triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  Sta.  Catarina,  Pisa.  The 
saint  is  shown  in  a  nimbus,  holding  a  book  from  which  flash  luminous 
rays  which  strike  Averroes.  He  is  also  attributed  with  the  scenes 
in  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa. 

Whoever  the  authors  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  may 
be,  they  show  that  the  artists  of  the  time,  under  the  influence 
of  Dante  and  Petrach,  were  introducing  a  new  feeling  into  their 
work.  The  idea  of  death  no  longer  evoked  the  calm  figures  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  the  tormented  faces  and  the  beseeching  arms 
of  the  unfortunates,  with  whom  demons  were  struggling  for  the 
possession  of  their  souls.  In  the  Triumph  of  Death  three  horsemen 
in  the  midst  of  a  hunting  party  came  on  three  coffins,  containing, 
one  a  skeleton,  the  others  decomposing  bodies  in  ermine  and 
crowns.  On  the  other  side  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  seated 
in  an  orange  grove  are  the  very  embodiment  of  life  and  joy.  It  is  a 
theme  which  was  illustrated  again  in  the  cycle  of  the  Diets  des  trois 
morts  et  des  trois  vifs  and  the  Danses  macabrcs.  We  see  in  them 
the  contrast  between  the  austerity  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
overflowing  spirit  of  enjoyment  of  the  Renaissance. 
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As  in  the  Campo  Santo,  the  authors  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Spanish 
Chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella  are  unknown.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  church  was  to  the  Dominicans  what  Assisi  was  to  the 
Franciscans.  The  Dominicans  gave  these  compositions  the  learned 
and  synthetic  character  suitable  to  allegories.  One  of  the  walls 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  The  Church  Militant  and  Triumphant. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  are  enthroned  before  a  cathedral. 
At  their  feet  the  black  and  white  dogs  of  the  Church  (Dominicans) , 
in  the  colours  of  the  order,  guard  the  sleeping  sheep.  The  imagina- 
tion is  especially  impressed  by  the  groups  of  clergy  and  laity  in 
the  costumes  of  the  time.     Many  among  them  are  portraits. 

The  vault  of  the  chapel  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  in 
which  a  pupil  of  Giotto,  imitating  the  Navicella,  depicted  Christ 
and  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waters.  In  all  these  compositions 
the  inspiration  is  less  Florentine  than  Sienese. 

The  Sienese  School. — The  Sienese  school  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  represented  by  Duccio,  Simone  Martini,  Ambrogio  and 
Pietro  Lorenzetti,  Lippo  di  Memmo  and  Taddeo  di  Bartolo. 

One  of  the  earliest  works  by  Duccio  (1260-1339)  is  The  Madonna 
in  the  Ruccellai  Chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  The  most  celebrated 
is  The  Virgin  in  Majesty  (Plate  XXXIII  (a)  ),  completed  in  1310 
for  Siena  Cathedral,  to  which  it  was  carried  in  a  ceremonial  pro- 
cession. The  Virgin,  in  a  red  robe  hidden  by  a  blue  cloak,  leans 
towards  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms.  She  is  seated  on  a  cloth  of 
gold  brocade  falling  over  a  throne  and  is  surrounded  by  saints 
and  angels.  The  luxury  of  the  costumes  and  the  richness  of  the 
metal  work  and  accessories  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Sienese 
school,  which  was  still  much  influenced  by  Eastern  traditions. 
The  picture  stood  above  a  double  altar.  Seven  stories  from  the 
life  of  Christ  formed  the  predella  facing  the  nave  :  The  Nativity, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Joseph's  Dream,  The  Flight  into 
Egypt  and  The  Dispute  with  the  Doctors.  Behind  the  altar  were 
twenty-six  episodes  of  the  Passion,  among  them  a  very  fine 
Crucifixion.  The  picture  is  to-day  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo, 
Siena. 

Duccio  was  the  father  of  the  Sienese  school,  of  which  a  later 
member  was  Simone  Martini  (1285  P-I344).  One  of  his  first  paintings 
was  the  great  fresco  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena,  of  the  Virgin 
in  Majesty.  The  Madonna,  clothed  in  gold  brocade,  is  seated 
under  a  canopy  borne  by  saints,  with  the  child  standing 
on  her  knee.  Her  diadem  and  the  aureoles  of  the  saints  are  of  gold. 
The  style,  with  its  attention  to  detail,  is  reminiscent  of  the  Byzantine 
miniaturists.  In  the  same  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Simone 
painted  in  1328  an  Equestrian  portrait  of  Guidoriccio  da  Fogliano, 
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the  victor  of  Montemassi  and  Sassoforte,  whom  he  depicts  alone 
between  two  fortresses. 

A  chapel  in  the  Lower  Church  at  Assisi  is  decorated  with  Simone's 
episodes  in  the  life  of  St.  Martin  :  The  Vision  of  St.  Martin,  St 
Martin  sharing  his  Cloak  with  the  Beggar,  The  Investiture  of  St. 
Martin,  and  St.  Martin  Renouncing  the  Career  of  Arms  and  other 
subjects.  The  Annunciation  in  the  Uffizi  was  painted  in  1333. 
The  Virgin,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  listens  to  the  angel  who  kneels 
before  her.  Between  them  a  vase  of  lilies  is  set  and  the  sky  is 
painted  in  gold. 

Benedict  XII  summoned  Simone  Martini  to  Avignon,  and  a 
fresco  by  him  still  remains  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Doms. 
He  also  painted  the  portrait  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  for  which  Petrarch 
rendered  thanks  in  some  celebrated  verses. 

Pietro  Lorenzetti  was  much  influenced  by  Giotto.  The  frescoes 
in  the  lower  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  attributed  to  Puccio 
Capanna,  are  by  him.  Their  subjects  are  The  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  The  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet,  The  Last  Supper, 
The  Kiss  of  Judas,  The  Flagellation,  The  Road  to  Calvary,  The 
Crucifixion,  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  The  Entombment,  The 
Descent  into  Hell,  The  Resurrection,  and  The  Death  of  Judas.  Pietro 
is  also  accredited  with  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  and 
S.   Francesco,  Siena. 

Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  was  a  still  more  expressive  artist,  who 
ventured  on  large  compositions.  From  1337  to  1339  he  worked 
on  the  immense  frescoes  of  Good  Government  and  Bad  Government, 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena.  In  the 
former  fresco,  a  sceptred  figure  is  seated  on  a  throne  surrounded 
by  symbolical  figures  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Magnanimity, 
Temperance,  Justice  and  Peace,  the  last  named  reclining  on  a 
cushion  and  holding  an  olive  branch.  Above  float  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.  To  the  left  are  Wisdom,  Justice  and  Concord.  Romulus 
and  Remus,  with  their  foster-mother  the  wolf,  are  at  the  feet  of  the 
Ruler.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  composition,  Ambrogio  had 
painted  a  double  file  of  the  Councillors  of  the  Commune  of  Siena. 
To  show  the  results  of  Good  Government,  he  represented  the 
Sienese  at  work  and  at  play,  in  very  vivid  scenes  of  girls  dancing, 
of  archers  and  of  merchants.  In  Bad  Government,  the  colossal 
central  figure  takes  the  shape  of  a  hideous  demon  surrounded 
by  menacing  figures  of  Fraud,  Treason,  Cruelty,  Fury,  Discord  and 
War. 

Of  all  the  painters  who  were  involved  in  the  agitations  of  the 
Sienese  Republic  in  the  late  fourteenth  century,  Andrea  Vanni, 
Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi,  Luca  Tome,  Lippo  Vanni  and  Berna, 
the  most  sincere  and  the  most  powerful  was  Taddeo   di   Bartolo 
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(1363-1422).  He  carried  out  a  Life  of  the  Virgin  in  S.  Francesco, 
Pisa,  but  his  most  important  compositions  are  in  the  Cathedral 
and  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  of  Siena.  These  help  us  to  understand 
the  qualities  and  failings  of  the  Sienese  school.  Its  idealism  achieved 
noble  attitudes  and  at  times  pathos  of  expression.  But  sentiment 
was  sometimes  exalted  at  the  expense  of  form,  and  realism  too 
greatly  despised.  Preference  was  given  to  conventional  types 
such  as  the  almond-eyed  Madonnas  who  form  so  striking  a 
collection  in  the  museum  at  Siena.  The  school  lacked  that  sense 
of  humanity  which  was  the  beauty  of  the  Florentine  school. 

ITALIAN   PAINTING   IN   THE   FIRST   HALF   OF   THE 
FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 

By  the  last  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Italian  painting 
had  adopted  a  convention  which  had  become  as  stereotyped  as 
that  of  the  Byzantines.  The  work  of  the  later  followers  of  Giotto 
was  utterly  devitalised.  But  a  great  intellectual  revival  took 
place  in  Florence  with  the  rise  to  prominence  and  power  of  the 
Medicis,  and  their  whole-hearted  patronage  of  art  and  letters. 
The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  the  collection  of 
statues  and  ancient  coins,  the  exaltation  of  paganism,  the  studies 
of  the  humanists,  combined  to  stimulate  Italian  pride  in  history 
and  traditions.  These  influences  combined,  too,  to  turn  the 
artist  to  the  study  of  nature.  As  religious  faith  grew  feeble,  an 
enjoyment  of  life,  like  that  of  classical  times,  was  again  felt  by  all 
classes  of  society,  combined  with  a  love  for  truth  which  was 
common  to  all  the  quattrocentist  schools.  The  unity  of  the 
Giottesque  period  gives  place  to  a  variety  of  styles  and  techniques. 
We  no  longer  have  painted  symbols,  but  reality  is  aimed  at 
sometimes  with  an  impassioned  harshness,  sometimes  with  a  most 
delicate  tenderness.  The  characteristic  accuracy  and  scrupulous 
observation  of  detail  in  the  work  of  the  new  school  resulted 
in  incomparable  portraits  and  charming  outlines. 

The  Florentine  School 

One  of  the  artists  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  transforma- 
tion in  Italian  painting  was  Masolino  da  Panicale,  who  was  born 
in  1383,  at  Panicale,  in  the  Arno  Valley,  and  died  about  1447. 
Masolino  must  be  distinguished  from  his  pupil,  Masaccio,  to  whom 
Vasari  attributed  paintings  by  his  master.  Masolino  began  life 
as  a  goldsmith  and  came  in  due  time  to  Rome.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  Foundation  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,  once  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  now  in  Naples.     His  most  important  frescoes  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  Baptistery  of  Castiglione  d'Olona,  and  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine,  Florence. 

The  best  frescoes  in  Castiglione  are  the  Preaching  of  St.  John, 
Salome  with  John  the  Baptist's  Head,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 
In  the  Salome  fresco,  the  girl,  innocent  and  crowned  with  roses, 
presents  the  head  to  her  mother  Herodias.who  regards  it  impassively, 
while  her  followers  shrink  in  terror. 

With  Masaccio  (1401-1428),  Masolino  decorated  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  where  he  painted  St.  Peter  Preaching  and  the  Resurrection 
of  Tabitha  and  the  Original  Sin. 

Vasari,  who  praises  Masolino's  fine  lines,  is  no  less  an  admirer 
of  Masaccio.  Most  people  prefer  the  pupil  to  the  master.  Masaccio 's 
Expulsion  from  Eden  (Plate  XXXV(a))  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel 
shows  a  more  dramatic  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve  than 
Masolino  in  his  Original  Sin.  The  Tribute  Money  reveals  an 
astonishing  comprehension  of  composition,  as  well  as  free  spirit 
of  observation.  His  chief  claim  to  originality  lay  in  his  depiction 
of  the  nude.  In  this  he  was  the  precursor  of  the  late  Quattrocento 
painters,  who  were  inspired  by  his  vigorous  study  of  the  human 
form.  In  spite  of  the  tragic  shortness  of  his  career  (he  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven)  he  stands  out  as  a  significant  figure  in  this 
very  brilliant  period  of  Florentine  art. 

His  knowledge  of  anatomical  science  and  his  study  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  exercised  a  great  influence  over  Paolo  di  Dono, 
surnamed  Uccello  (1397-1475)-  The  friend  of  the  mathematician, 
Manetti,  he  was  passionately  absorbed  by  the  problems  of 
perspective,  and  his  paintings  testify  to  his  scientific  pre- 
occupations. Little  drawn  to  mystical  subjects,  he  introduced 
historical  subjects  into  paintings.  The  Uffizi,  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  Louvre,  possess  powerful  examples  painted  for  the  Casa 
Bartolini.  The  Battle  of  S.  Romano,  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
is  reproduced  on  Plate  XXXV.  In  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella,  there  are  also  two  fragments  of  those  greenish  mono- 
chromes, the  Sacrifice  of  Noah  and  the  Deluge  which,  in  spite  of 
the  bad  state  of  their  preservation,  exhibit  deep  feeling  in 
realistic   attitudes. 

Andrea  del  Castagno  (1390-1457)  has  not  enjoyed  the  reputation 
he  deserves,  owing  to  the  brutality  of  his  style,  but  he  was  a 
powerful  realist  whose  historical  figures  are  intensely  expressive. 
His  equestrian  portrait  of  Niccolo  da  Tolcntino  (Plate  XXXrV(b)), 
in  Florence  Cathedral,  is  full  of  life  ;  his  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Francis  in  Santa  Croce,  his  Last  Suffer  in  Sant'  Apollonia,  and  the 
remarkable  figures  of  warriors  in  the  Casa  Pandolfini  should  also 
be  noted. 
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PLATE  XXXVI 


(a)    FIL1PPO  LI  PPL-  Coronation  of  the  Yirein 


(6)    HKATO    ANGELICO— The    Annunciation 
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wTT   VKt  i1^1^)    contributed   more   than   any   other 
Florentine  to  the  development  of  naturalism.     His  greatest  works 
are  the  frescoes  m  the  Collegiata,  Prato,  and  in  SpoMocll^l 
He  painted  the   Four  Evangelists  on  the   ceiling  at   Prato    and 

yvyvtu     t!  majeSty  and  most  moving  appeal  (see  Plate 

XXXVI(a)).    It   was   one   of  his  favourite  subjects    and he had 
already  assayed  it  in  1441  in  the  Uffizi  picture      Th  I  ri     •?    7 
0/  fe    Virgin  in  the  Louvre  is  pamted  wfth  th         Ghnf""?°» 
feeling.     He  was  the  fW  Irti.t  .  I        e  Same  rehglous 

tondi    tw   iT    1  ■  °  arran£e  ms  sacred  subjects  in 

Z  th        \         t111?  aWay  fr°m  the  traditions  of   the  triptych 
and  the  rectangular  form.     While  working  in  the  Pmtn   th  , 

had  run  away  with  a  young  nun  who  beca^^tSS°rf^i^ 

w^r  ,        Pamtmg  WaS  thG  exP^ssion  of  his  bold  temperament 
His  Madonnas  are  Virgins  filled  with  +h~  •;      uo,mrTemPerament- 

painted  them  in  glowinHolours  *  **  °f  ^  and  he 

Ma^iWastra  ri'116  ^{?d«™ing  from  Giotto  rather  than 
lasaccio  was  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  surnamed  Angelico  (1*87- 

whl  h  w!s6  e^ed  t  F  ?"*'!  ***  *  I4°7  in  Fteofe  monas^ 
wmcn  was  exiled  to  Foligno  for  more  than  five  years      In  mfi 

Col"        ;  TaS,established  m   the   new   buildings  Constructed   at 
Cosimo  de  Medici's  order  near  the  Church  of  S    Mar  d   F 

Angelico  covered  its  cloisters,  walls  and  cells  with  frescoes      The 

vow  o  "si  T  With   ^  fingGr  t0  his  ^  ^bol  ca    of  the 

tTntv  f  '  thC  gfeat   Crucifi*™  ^  the  Chapter  Hall  w  th 

twenty  figures  arranged  on  each  side  of  Chr^i-   ^      a  ■ 

(see  Plate  XXWt/ku  a  1  acn,fme  ot  Lnnst,  the  Annunciation 
(see  riate  XXXVI(b))  and  the  Christ  as  Pilgrim  are  well-known 
and  have  often  been  reproduced.    The  smaller  and  leWfamflkr 

srsr^s?8  r cdis  better ™ *s  ^ ^sslz 

a  wnW  to  thf  f  ,  Unng  °nthe  white"w^ed  walls  form 
musels  Of  th  P  ^  °D  g°ld  backg™»ds  possessed  by  the 
TrrTtheLr    T?  t^6  pieCeS'  a   CoroaaAo*  0/  the 

of  S    Marco  ZZ  ,   r       '  !  f ast  JudZment  in  the  monastery 

amon^tl  t  donation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Louvre  are 
among  the  most  important.     We  can  trace  his  progress  from  his 

Church      hS'  TT 6d,at  COrt°na  f°r  S-  Domeni-  and  the"eS 
Church      His  last  and  most  considerable  work,  carried  out  in  a 

rtheTtic T  T'  wVhQ  deCOrati°n  °f  ^olas  VrChanpel 
in  tne  Vatican.  Its  subject  was  the  Lives  of  St.  Stephen  and  St 
Lawrence.     He  died  in  Rome  in  1455.  P  **' 
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Other  Italian  Schools  :  Umbria  and  Siena 

Giotto's  influence  is  seen  outside  Florence,  in  Umbria  in  the 
work  of  Oderisi  da  Gubbio  and  Allegretto  Nuzi,  in  Naples  in 
Roberto  di  Oderisio,  in  Bologna  in  Jacopo  di  Paolo,  in  Modena  in 
Thomas  and  Barnaba  da  Modena,  in  Padua  in  Altichiero  da  Zevio 
and  Jacopo  d'Avanzo,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Stefano 
da  Zevio,  born  in  1393. 

In  Umbria,  Gentile  da  Fabriano  (1370-1440)  followed  most 
closely  in  the  traditions  of  the  Trecento.  An  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  in  the  Uffizi  gives  a  good  idea  of  his  talent.  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  who  worked  on  frescoes  in  the  Ducal  Palace  in  Venice, 
returned  from  his  visit  with  a  taste  for  the  sumptuous  materials 
and  rich  jewels  of  the  East.  The  cavalcade  of  horsemen  filing  along 
the  slopes  of  a  mountain  anticipate  Benozzo  Gozzoli  (see  Plate 
XXXVII  (a)  ).  Like  Fra  Angelico,  with  whom  he  exhibits 
various  analogies,  he  was  inspired  by  the  past,  in  contrast  to 
Masaccio,  who  in  many  ways  was  a  century  in  advance  of  his 
age. 

He  had  as  a  collaborator  an  artist  even  more  devoted  to  living 
forms,  Vittore  Pisano,  surnamed  Pisanello  (1380-1456).  He  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  a  medallist,  but  he  was  also  a  painter,  and 
his  very  naturalistic  style  made  him  an  important  influence  in 
Verona.  Many  of  his  frescoes  have  disappeared,  such  as  those  in 
the  Council  Hall  in  Venice,  but  fragments  of  his  paintings  like 
the  Annunciation  in  S.  Fermo  and  a  St.  George  in  Sant' Anastasia 
have  been  preserved  in  Verona.  The  National  Gallery  possesses 
two  important  paintings  by  this  artist,  a  Virgin  between  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  George,  and  a  Vision  of  St.  Eustace,  showing 
the  Saint  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  a  stag  bearing  a 
crucifix  in  a  forest  full  of  wild  animals.  His  drawings,  chiefly 
of  animals,  are  no  less  interesting.  He  is  a  master  with  a 
vigorous  personality. 

The  Sienese  school  includes  several  artists  animated  by  both 
piety  and  enthusiasm,  chief  of  whom  are  Stefano  di  Giovanni, 
called  Sassetta,  who  died  in  1450,  a  Crucifixion  by  whom  is  in  the 
Louvre  ;  Domenico  di  Bartolo  (1400-1449),  Lorenzo  di  Pietro 
(1412-1481),  the  author  of  the  Assumption  in  Pienza  Cathedral, 
Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  and,  in  particular,  Sano  di  Pietro  (1405- 
148 1)  and  Matteo  di  Giovanni. 

Sano  left  a  number  of  religious  pictures,  most  of  them  in  Siena 
Museum.  He  also  worked  on  the  decorations  of  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,    Siena. 

Matteo  di  Giovanni  tried  to  stimulate  the  art  of  these  late  comers 
by  the  study  of  foreign  masters.  He  essayed  his  favourite  subject, 
The    .}{assacre  of  the   huwernts,  several  times  with  more  vigour 
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than  beauty.     His  draped  figures  of  Saints,  painted  for  S.  Domenico, 
Siena,  are  on  the  contrary  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 

ITALIAN  PAINTING  IN  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
The  Florentine  School 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  Florence  was  still 
gifted  above  other  cities,  and  the  blossoming  of  new  talent  assured 
her  artistic  supremacy.  Fra  Angelico  had  left  a  pupil,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  (1420-1497),  who  retained  the  naive  candour,  the  mystic 
vision  and  the  gift  for  story-telling  of  the  Trecento,  contriving  to 
be  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  landscape  and  animal  painter. 
The  monks  of  Montefalco  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  series  of 
frescoes  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Francis  in  which,  in  1452,  his  know- 
ledge of  composition  and  the  charm  of  his  characterisations  and 
colours  was  already  revealed.  In  1457  Piero  de  Medici  commissioned 
him  to  carry  out  the  decoration  of  the  chapel  in  the  Riccardi 
Palace,  built  by  Michelozzo.  The  procession  of  the  Magi  advancing 
through  a  Florentine  landscape  contains  portraits  of  the  Medici 
family  and  their  friends,  and,  in  the  brilliance  of  the  costumes 
covered  with  gold  and  jewels  and  the  richly  caparisoned  horses, 
throws  vivid  light  on  the  appearance  of  the  fifteenth  century 
nobility  (Plate  XXXVII  (b)).  This  tiny  chapel,  completely  covered 
with  dazzling  frescoes,  affords  us  an  unforgettable  vision  of  the 
past.  In  1461  the  monastery  of  St.  Mark  ordered  the  Madonna 
Enthroned,  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  Two  years  later  Gozzoli 
was  summoned  to  the  little  town  of  S.  Gimignano  where  for  four 
years  he  worked  on  scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine.  His 
frescoes  give  us  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  he 
shows  the  courtyard  of  the  school,  to  which  St.  Monica  takes 
her  son,  with  its  games  and  recreations,  its  punishments,  and 
the  class  room.  These  scenes  of  childhood  are  charming  both 
in  their  naivete  and  their  colouring. 

Towards  1468  he  undertook  the  twenty-two  compositions  in 
the  Campo  Santo,  a  work  described  by  Vasari  as  "  terribilissima  " 
in  the  immensity  of  the  labour  it  involved.  Among  the  Old 
Testament  episodes  the  most  remarkable  is  of  Noah  Gathering 
the  Vintage.  The  graceful  vintagers,  barefooted,  bearing  baskets 
of  grapes,  borrow  their  gestures  from  Greece,  but  their  expression 
remains  unmistakably  Florentine. 

Among  Benozzo  Gozzoli's  pupils  the  best  is  Cosimo  Rosselli 
(1439-1507),  who  executed  several  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
assisted  by  his  pupil,  Piero  di  Cosimo.  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
reveals  an  advanced  understanding  of  composition,  combined 
with  much  vivacity  of  colour  and  ereat  boldness  of  accent. 
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Pesellino  (Francesco  di  Stefano)  (1422-1457)  was  the  author 
of  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi,  and  a  predella  of  which 
the  separate  panels  are  in  the  Louvre. 

Alesso  Baldovinetti  (142 7-1499),  known  by  his  fresco  in  the 
Annunziata,  The  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  his  pictures 
in  the  Uffizi,  has  a  particular  title  to  fame  as  Ghirlandaio's  master. 

A  group  of  painters  were  devoting  themselves  in  particular  to 
the  problems  of  anatomy  and  of  perspective  ;  many,  besides 
being  painters,  were  also  sculptors,  architects  or  goldsmiths. 

In  this  group  of  artists,  preoccupied  with  questions  of  technique, 
the  brothers  Pollajuolo  and  Andrea  del  Verrocchio  stand  out 
most  notably. 

Perhaps  Antonio  Pollajuolo's  best  work  is  the  St.  Sebastian 
in  the  National  Gallery  ;  the  accuracy  of  the  figure,  the  solidity 
of  the  modelling  and  the  suppleness  of  the  drapery  are  most  striking. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  Combat  of  Hercules  with  Antceus  and  the 
Hydra  in  the  Uffizi,  but  the  Tobias  and  the  Angel  in  Turin  Museum 
is  by  his  brother.  One  of  Piero's  best  pictures  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  S.  Gimignano,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  same  taste 
as  his  brother  for  sculptural  poses,  but  combines  it  with  greater 
gentleness. 

Verrocchio  (1435-1488)  has  left  a  masterly  picture,  a  Baptism 
of  Christ,  now  in  the  Uffizi,  in  which  the  somewhat  cold  realism 
of  Christ  is  tempered  by  the  grace  of  the  two  angels  kneeling 
by  the  river.  One  of  these  angels  has  been  attributed  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  His  follower,  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1459-1537), 
completed  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  between  St.  Zenobius  and 
John  the  Baptist  in  Pistoia  Cathedral  (with  which  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  Lorenzo  di  Credi's  Virgin  between  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Julian  in  the  Louvre),  which  is  the  fruit  of 
this  collaboration,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  maintained  to 
be  the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  alone.  A  fine  example  of 
Lorenzo  di  Credi's  work  is  his  Annunciation  shown  on  Plate 
XXXVIII  (a). 

The  three  supreme  exponents  of  the  Art  of  this  phase  of 
the  Renaissance  are  the  Florentine  artists,  Botticelli,  Filippino 
Lippi   and  Ghirlandaio. 

Sandro  Mariano  di  Filipepi,  called  Botticelli  (1444-1510)  is  the 
only  one  of  these  artists  adequately  represented  in  the  Louvre, 
which  possesses  two  large  frescoes  and  several  pictures  by  him  ;  but 
his  masterpieces  are  in  Florence.  His  Birth  of  Venus  and  his 
Primavera  (Plate  XXXIX  (a)  ),  which  are  among  the  loveliest 
things  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  show  the  flexibility  and  the 
mysterious  voluptuousness  with  which  he  treated  mythological 
subjects.    Whether  he  paints  a  goddess  floating  from  a  shell  under 
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PI-ATE   XXXVII 


(a)   GENTILE    DA   FARRIANO.-The    Adoration   of  the    Maei 
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a  rain  of  flowers  towards  a  nymph  gallantly  attired,  or  represents 
her  smiling,  surrounded  by  dancing  Graces,  he  evokes  the  same 
enthusiasm.  The  very  breath  of  the  Renaissance  animates  these 
compositions  and  gives  them  their  mysterious  charm.  The  group 
of  young  women  in  the  Primavera,  traditionally  believed  to  be 
portraits,  is  of  great  freedom  of  draughtsmanship,  coupled  with  a 
purely  Pagan  inspiration. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  Calumny  of  Apelles 
in  the  TJffizi,  and  even  in  those  tondi  of  chaste  figures  of  the  Virgin, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  Florence,  Milan  and 
Berlin,  the  Louvre  and  the  National  Gallery.  He  treated  Christian 
subjects  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  humanism  that  he  just  missed 
being  proceeded  against  as  a  heretic  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi. 

In  about  1481,  Botticelli  was  commissioned  by  Sixtus  IV  to 
supervise  the  decorations  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  painted  there 
a  Moses  in  Egypt,  The  Punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram 
and  a  Temptation  of  Christ.  These  big  decorative  compositions, 
like  the  drawings  illustrating  the  Divine  Comedy,  are  a  sign  of 
the  eagerness  of  his  ardent  temperament. 

Filippino  Lippi  (1457-1504)  came  under  the  influence  both  of 
his  father  and  of  Botticelli.  The  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  St. 
Bernard  (Plate  XXXVIII  (b)  )  in  the  Badia  Church  in  Florence, 
painted  in  1480,  combines  the  grace  of  Botticellian  angels  with 
pure  religious  inspiration.  We  realise  that  Florentine  painting 
was  still  animated  by  the  faith  which  inspired  the  artists  of  the 
preceding  century.  Filippino  carried  on  the  work  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  where  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  powerful  compositions,  vigorous  studies  of  the 
nude  and  superb  portraits.  His  taste  for  skilful  composition  reveals 
itself  in  the  Triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1489)  in  Sta.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  Rome.  His  last  works  were  the  frescoes  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella  of  the  Legend  of  St.  John 
the  Apostle  and  St.  Philip,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  vivacity 
of  the  poses  and  the  violence  of  the  gestures,  particularly  in  the 
scene  of  exorcism. 

Ridolfo  di  Domenico  Bigordi,  called  Ghirlandaio  (1449-1494), 
was  a  prolific  worker  during  his  short  life.  In  1480  he  was  employed 
in  the  Ognisanti  Monastery  in  Florence,  where  he  painted  a  great 
Last  Supper  in  the  Refectory.  In  1481  he  decorated  a  wall  of 
the  Sala  dell'  Orologio  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  He  also  worked 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  two  large  frescoes 
of  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  The  Calling  of  the  Apostles,  as 
well  as  certain  portraits  of  the  Popes.  In  The  Calling  of  the 
Apostles  he  surrounded   the  principal  figures  with   contemporary 
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spectators,  whose  portraits  he  drew  with  an  astounding  sense 
of  individual  character.  He  is  also  found  in  S.  Gimignano, 
painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Santa  Fina  Chapel  in  the  collegiate 
house.  In  1485  he  painted  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  for  the  Santa 
Trinita  in  Florence,  the  episodes  being  St.  Francis  renouncing 
his  possessions,  The  Approvo.1  of  the  Franciscan  Order  by  Pope 
Honorius,  St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan,  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  The  Resurrection  of  a  Child  and  The  Burial  of 
St.  Francis,  as  well  as  portraits  of  the  donors  and  of  the 
Sibyls. 

In  the  same  year  (1485)  the  Tornabuoni  family  commissioned 
him  to  paint  frescoes  for  the  choir  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  in  pla<-e 
of  those  by  Orcagna,  which  had  been  much  damaged.  Ghirlandaio's 
celebrated  compositions  on  The  Lives  of  the  Virgin  and  John  the 
Baptist  reanimate  the  Florentine  life  of  the  fifteenth  century 
for  us. 

The  celebrated  beauties,  like  Lueretia  Tornabuoni,  the  groups 
of  scientists  and  humanists,  among  whom  we  recognise  Politian 
and  Marsilio  Ficino,  the  costumes,  the  interiors,  transport  us  into 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance  rather  than  the  age  of  the  New 
Testament.  Lost  in  the  vivacious  crowd,  dominated  by  the 
unique  whole,  moved  by  the  calm  gravity  of  the  legendary 
scenes  so  simply  transposed  into  contemporary  life,  the 
spectator  cannot  decide  what  is  most  to  be  admired  ;  the  fertility 
of  the  artist,  the  balance  of  the  compositions,  or  the  interesting 
vitality  of  the  faces.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  The  Birth  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  (Plate  XXXIX(b)),  Salome  dancing  before 
Herod,  The  Visitation,  Zachariah  in  the  Temple,  with  his  series  of 
^rtraits,  are  among  the  best.  But  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  Joachim  expelled  from  the  Temple,  The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple,  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  The  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
The  Assumption,  The  Circumcision  of  St.  John,  St.  John  preaching. 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  portraits  of  the  donors,  Giovanni 
Tornabuoni  and  his  wife.  His  pictures,  such  as  The  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  and  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi,  thai 
in  the  church  of  the  Innocenti  and  The  Visitation  in  the  Louvre 
are  quite  inadequate  to  convey  any  conception  of  his  vast  mural 
compositions  which  mark  the  culminating  point  of  the  Florentine 
quattrocento. 

Umbria  and  Tuscany 

Florentine  influence  jjenetrated  into  Southern  Tuscany  and 
Umbria.   Piero  dei  Franceschii  known  also  as  Piero  della  Fransces1  a 

(1416-14(^8),   worked    in    Florence   on   the   frescoes   in    Sta.    Maria 
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Nuova  with  Castagno  and  Domenico  Veneziano.  His  first  known 
work  is  the  altarpiece  in  the  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  painted  in  1445. 
In  1466  he  finished  his  masterpiece,  The  Legend  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  the  choir  of  S.  Francesco,  Arezzo.  The  principal 
episodes  are  The  Death  of  Adam,  The  Invention  of  the 
Cross,  Its  Transference  to  Jerusalem,  The  Battle  between  Heraclius 
and  Chosroes  and  the  Recovery  of  the  Cross  (Plate  XXXV(b)), 
Constantine's  Dream,  Constantine's  Victory.  All  the  scenes 
are  treated  with  amazing  precision  and  vigour.  We  find  in 
them  the  same  faculty  for  observation  noticeable  in  his  portraits, 
which  recall  the  methods  of  a  sculptor.  The  diptych  in  the 
Uffizi  shows  us  the  ugly  and  characteristic  profiles  of  Federigo 
de  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino  and  his  wife  Battista  Sforza,  with, 
on  the  reverse,  their  Triumphs.  Several  other  profile  portraits 
formerly  attributed  to  him  (including  those  in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery)  are  no  longer  accepted  as  his 
work. 

Melozzo  da  Forli  (1438-1498),  one  of  Piero's  followers,  is,  however, 
very  different.  His  master's  influence  is  most  felt  in  his  fresco 
of  Sixtus  IV  surrounded  by  his  nephews,  conferring  the  care  of  the 
Vatican  Library  to  Platina,  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  the  Vatican. 
The  figure  of  Cardinal  Guiliano  della  Rovere,  later  Jnlius  II,  is  very 
realistically  shown  in  it.  Melozzo  also  decorated  the  apse  of 
the  Santi  Apostoli  Church.  The  compositions  have  unfortunately 
been  destroyed  and  only  fragments  remain,  among  them  an 
Ascension  in  the  Quirinal  Palace  and  an  Angelic  Choir  in  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  In  these  charming  compositions  he 
tempered  the  somewhat  dry  vigour  of  Piero  della  Francesco 
with   an   intense  harmony  and   gentleness. 

In  Padua,  Francesco  Squarcione  (1394-1474),  whose  works 
are  very  rare  (there  is  an  Altarpiece  of  St.  Jerome  in  Padua 
Museum),  is  chiefly  known  as  Mantegna's  master. 

Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1506),  born  in  Padua,  allied  himself 
with  the  Bellini  and  was  advised  by  them,  though  his  work  remained 
personal  and  very  sculptural  in  its  drawing.  The  frescoes  of  the 
Eremitani  Church,  which  he  began  at  the  age  of  22,  evince  of  his 
genius.  The  episodes  are  from  the  lives  of  St.  James  (St.  James 
baptising  Converts,  St.  James  before  Herod,  St.  James  on  his  way  to 
execution,  and  The  Beheading  of  St.  James)  (Plate  Xly(b)),  and  St. 
Christopher  (The  Martyrdom  and  Burial  of  St.  Christopher), 
combining  a  profound  understanding  of  perspective  with  vigorous 
drawing  of  such  precision  ard  energy  that  it  gives  a  strong 
illusion  of  reality. 

These  qualities  of  accuracy  and  force  arc  to  be  found  allied 
with  a  warmer  range  of  colours  and  a  freer  style  in  the  celebrated 
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altar-screen  in  S.  Zeno  of  Verona,  and  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Camera 
dei  Sposi  in  Mantua.  It  was  also  in  Mantua  that  he  worked 
on  his  vast  Triumph  of  Ca?sar,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  in  which 
ancient  Rome  is  projected  on  the  canvas  with  such  power  that  it 
explains  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Renaissance  for  the  remains  of  the 
Greco -Latin  civilisation. 

During  the  last  period  of  his  life  his  love  for  Pagan  subjects, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  Louvre  Parnassus,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  treating  Christian  subjects,  as  witness  the  Madonna  of  1'ictorv, 
Wisdom  victorious  over  the  Vices  (Louvre),  The  Dead  Christ  in  the 
Brera  Museum,  Madonna  with  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen  in  the 
National  Gallery.  He  is  also  known  for  his  engravings  which 
Albrecht  Diirer  so  much  admired  when  he  went  to  Venice  in  the 
year  of  Mantegna's  death. 

The  Milanese  School  and  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 

In  his  prodigious  intellectual  curiosity,  avid  to  know  and  study 
everything,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  even  more  than  Mantegna,  was  the 
incarnate  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Born  at  Vinci,  near 
Florence,  in  1452,  he  died  near  Amboise  in  1519.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most  complete  expression  of  the 
Renaissance,  for  his  genius  manifested  itself  not  only  in  painting 
but  in  sculpture,  music,  architecture  and  mathematics.  In  the 
applied  sciences,  he  anticipated  certain  modern  discoveries, 
particularly  in  geology  and  aeronautics,  and  his  manuscripts  have 
revealed  extraordinary  guesses  which  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  publish.  Endowed  with  an  imagination,  tempered 
by  reason,  he  did  not  give  himself  over  to  the  fantasies  of  his  mind, 
but  showed  throughout  a  scientific  and  critical  spirit.  His  unceasing 
craving  for  perfection  resulted  in  the  production  of  comparatively 
few  paintings.  As  a  sculptor,  he  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  but  he  was  constantly 
altering  it.  He  exhibited  the  plaster  in  1498,  but  had  not  yet  cast 
it  in  bronze  in  1501,  when  Milan  was  conquered  by  Louis  XII, 
and  the  statue  was  destroyed  by  the  French  archers.  Windsor 
Castle  Library  possesses  some  of  the  preparatory  sketches  for 
this  statue. 

His  most  important  pictorial  work  is  The  Last  Supper  (Plate 
XLI(a)),  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Grazie,  in  Milan,  between  1495  and  C498.  On  each 
side  of  Christ  are  two  groups  of  apostles,  each  consisting  of  three 
figures,  to  whom  Christ  is  Baying  with  resignation,  "  One  of  you 
will  l>etray  Me."  We  have  here  not  only  a  complete  science  of 
composition  and  astonishing  beauty  of  form,  but  a  study  of 
gestures  and  looks  which  give  dramatic  expression  to  their  feelings. 


FLORENTINE  SCHOOL 


PLATE   XXXIX 


(a)  SANDRO  BOTTICELLI.— Primavera 


(b)   DOMENICO  GHIRLANDAIO.-The   Birth  of  St.   John   the  Baptist 
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Besides  this  admirable  painting,  unfortunately  much  damaged, 
three  unquestioned  pictures  form  the  loveliest  possession  of  the 
Louvre,  The  Gioconda,  The  Virgin  of  the  Rocks  (Plate  XI, (a)), 
and  The  Virgin  and  St.  Anne.  The  portrait  of  Monna  Lisa, 
known  as  the  Gioconda,  painted  between  1502-1506,  which  is 
held  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  portraiture,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here,  in  spite  of  the  aesthetic  questions 
it  raises.  There  are  two  pictures  of  The  Virgin  of  the  Rocks, 
one  in  the  Louvre,  the  other  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  but  the 
latter  is  attributed  to  Ambrogio  da  Predis,  who  was  engaged  with 
his  master  on  the  production  of  an  altarpiece  with  the  Virgin 
in  the  centre  and  two  angels  at  the  sides  for  the  Monastery  of  the 
Conception  in  S.  Francesco,  Milan.  According  to  custom  the 
price  was  to  be  100  ducats  for  the  central  panel,  due  to  Leonardo, 
but  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  sum,  Leonardo  demanded 
the  return  of  his  picture,  which  was  replaced  by  di  Predis's  copy, 
now  in  London. 

Leonardo  painted  in  Florence  the  Louvre  picture  of  The  Virgin, 
Christ,  and  St.  Anne.  A  cartoon  of  a  similar  motive  belongs  to 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London. 

In  1503  he  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the  Council  Chamber 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  but  the  paintings  were  never  carried  out 
and  are  unknown,  save  through  some  drawings  to  be  found  in 
various  museums,  and  through  a  Rubens  drawing  which  gives 
an  idea  of  Leonardo's  great  composition,  The  Battle  of 
A  nghiari. 

Among  the  pictures  whose  attribution  to  him  is  questioned, 
are  the  woman's  portrait  in  the  Louvre,  said  to  be  Lucrezia  Crivelli 
and  known  as  La  Belle  Ferronniere,  now  given  to  Boltraffio,  the 
Musician  in  the  Ambrosiana  Pinacoteca  in  Milan,  The  Annun- 
ciation in  the  Uffizi,  which  he  painted  with  his  master  Verrocchio, 
while  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi  and  the  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Vatican,  are  both  unfinished.  We  hear  too  of  a  Leda,  of  which 
all  trace  has  been  lost.  The  Louvre  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
charming  enigmatic  face  and  graceful  gesture  give  him  an  andro- 
gynous appearance,  is  also  now  held  by  some  not  to  be  Leonardo's 
work. 

The  Louvre  possesses  one  of  his  best  drawings,  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  for  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  After  staying  in  Milan, 
Florence,  and  again  Milan  from  1506-1516,  he  was  summoned  to 
France  by  Francis  I,  who  appointed  him  court  painter  at  a  salary 
of  750  ecus  a  year. 

Some  of  his  drawings  have  been  confused  with  those  by  Verrocchio, 
particularly  his  chubby  children  and  smiling  girls,  but  his  ideal 
was  to  substitute  for  the  hardness  of  Verrocchio  that  gentle  irony 
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which  relates  them  to  the  Gioconda.  Although,  in  fact,  he  belongs 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  he  foreshadows  the  sixteenth  in  his 
vaporous  and  golden  light,  by  his  harmonious  composition,  and 
by  that  all  enveloping  charm  which  sometimes  the  greatest  artists 
cannot  always  achieve. 

The  school  of  Leonardo  includes  many  followers.  The  most 
popular  is  Bernardino  Luini  (1470-1533),  though  he  came  also 
under  Bramante's  influence.  Many  of  his  works  are  in  the  Brera  ; 
The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,  The  Entombment  of  St.  Catherine, 
and  The  Madonna  under  an  Arch  of  Roses.  He  also  decorated  the 
Pilgrims'  Church  in  Saronno  with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the 
Virgin  and  Christ,  including  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  Christ 
among  the  Doctors,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  as  well  as  various  Saints,  sibyls,  evangelists, 
and  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  has  also  left  frescoes  in 
S.  Manrizio,  Milan,  but  his  largest  composition  is  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Angeli,  Lugano,  a  Passion  of  Christ.  A  charming 
group  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John  is  to  be 
found  in  the  same  church. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Leonardo  should  be  mentioned 
Foppa  (1430-1516),  who  decorated  the  Portinari  Chapel  in  Sant' 
Eustorgio  and  the  Banco  Mediceo  in  Milan.  The  National  Gallery 
possesses  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
effects  of  perspective,  its  composition,  and  its  very  warm  colouring. 
Besides  Foppa,  Ambrogio  Borgognone,  born  in  Fossano,  is  better 
known  by  his  Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  Angels  in  the  Brera 
Museum  than  by  his  fresco  in  S.  Simpliciano. 

Among  the  artists  represented  in  the  Brera,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Cesare  da  Sesto,  the  author  of  a  Virgin  and  Child. 
Bramante  with  frescoes  in  the  villa  Panigorola,  better  known  as 
an  architect,  and  Bartolommeo  Suardi  (1455-1536),  called  Braman- 
tino  because  of  his  attachment  to  Bramante.  His  colour  is  softei 
than  that  of  Bramante,  as  is  shown  in  The  Crucifixion  in  the  Brera, 
and  in  a   Virgin  and  Saints  in  adoration  in  the  Ambrosiana  Library. 

Leonardo's  influence  was  also  exercised  over  Giovanni  Beltraffio 
or  Boltraffio  (1467-1516),  the  author  of  The  Madonna  dei  Casio 
in  the  Louvre,  and  of  the  portrait  of  Ludovico  Moro  in  the  Trivulzio 
collection  in  Milan,  and  over  Andrea  Solario,  who  excelled  in 
portraiture  (for  example,  the  two  Portraits  of  Men  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  in  Rome).  He  also  left  religious  pictures  such  as  The 
Virgin  with  a  Green  Cushion  in  the  Louvre. 

Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi  (i477-i54())  called  Sodoina,  was  born 
at  Vercelli,  but  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  lite  in  Siena,  where 
the  greater  number  of  his  works  remain.  In  Monte  Oliveto 
M  iggiore,  near  Siena,  he  traced  the  story  of   I'hc  life  of  St.  Benedict 
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in  compositions  as  exquisite  in  their  landscapes  and  architecture 
as  in  their  graceful  feminine  figures.  This  Life  of  St.  Benedict, 
of  which  eight  pictures  are  by  Signorelli,  is  one  of  the  monuments 
of  Italian  painting.  We  also  find  superb  frescoes  in  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Bernardino  in  Siena  representing  a  Visitation,  a  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  four  large 
figures  of  saints.  The  frescoes  in  S.  Domenico,  The  Ecstasy  of 
St.  Catherine  and  The  Swoon  of  St.  Catherine  are  rather 
mannered  but  are  full  of  life  and  of  intense  feeling.  We  must 
also  include  his  pictures  in  the  Accademia  of  Siena,  his  frescoes 
from  St.  Francis  and  Santa  Croce  (Christ  in  the  Garden,  Christ 
in  Hades,  Christ  at  the  Pillar  and  Adam  and  Eve),  the  St.  Victor 
of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  the  Angels  of  St.  Catherine's  House, 
the  St.  Sebastian  in  the  Uffizi,  The  Virgin  and  Child  in  Turin 
Museum,  and  The  Wedding  Feast  of  Roxana  and  Alexander  in 
the  Farnesina,   which  is  regarded  as  Sodoma's  chef-d'oeuvre. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  been  to  Siena  and 
Monte  Oliveto  to  have  any  idea  of  the  very  original  personality 
expressed  in  his  work,  in  which  even  the  religious  emotion  is 
febrile  and  nervous.  Combined  with  warmth  of  colouring  is  a  feeling 
for  the  beauty  of  form,  with  the  softened  outlines  dear  to  the 
school  of  Leonardo. 

The  influence  of  this  school  again  is  visible  in  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari,  born  at  Valduggia  in  1481,  who  died  in  Milan  in  1546. 
We  have  five  of  his  pictures,  but  his  quality  as  a  colourist  is  chielly 
manifested  in  his  frescoes  in  Sta.  Maria  dei  Miracoli  in  Saronno, 
in  the  Sacromonte  of  Varallo,  and  the  San  Cristoforo  in  Vercelli. 

One  of  Sodoma's  best  pupils  was  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (1480-1536), 
to  whom  we  owe  the  superb  ceiling  of  the  Farnesina  and  the 
frescoes  in  Sant'  Onofrio,  Rome,  which  even  restorations  have 
not  been  able  to  spoil,  as  well  as  the  ceiling  of  the  Heliodorus 
room  in  the  Vatican,  with  the  Appearance  of  God  to  Noah,  Jacob's 
Dream,    The  Burning  Bush  and   The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

With  Luca  Signorelli  da  Cortona  (1441-1523)  great  progress 
is  made  in  dramatic  arrangement  and  in  the  study  of  the  nude, 
which  pave  the  way  to  Michelangelo.  In  1499  Signorelli  undertook 
some  paintings  for  the  S.  Brizio  Chapel  in  Orvieto  Cathedral. 
Five  years  later,  in  1504,  the  work  was  finished.  The  two  side 
walls  were  covered  by  four  compositions  ;  on  the  left,  Antichrist 
(Plate  XLI(b)),  and  the  Elect;  on  the  right,  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead,  and  The  Damned.  The  figures  in  these  gigantic  compositions, 
save  in  The  Antichrist,  were  nude.  In  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead,  the  angels  who  awaken  the  dead  by  their  trumpets  have 
thrown  off  their  garments.  In  The  Damned,  the  demons  who 
strike  or  carry  off  their  victims,  their  bodies  entwined,  inspired 
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Michelangelo  in  his  composition  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Even  The  Elect,  whom  the  angels  crown 
with  flowers,  have  no  garments.  The  violent  and  tragic 
imagination  of  Signorelli  shows  itself  in  particular  in  The  Antichrist, 
where  he  has  painted  himself  beside  Fra  Angelico,  looking  on  at 
a  terrifying  spectacle  of  savagery,  battles  and  assassinations. 
Less  important  frescoes  show  the  sun  and  moon,  the  destruction 
of  the  world  by  fire,  the  death  of  the  witnesses,  and,  on  the  ceiling, 
apostles,  patriarchs,  virgins  and  martyrs. 

His  frescoes  in  Monte  Oliveto,  where  he  painted  eight  scenes 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Benedict,  are  also  marked  by  violence  and  terror. 
They  are  anterior  to  those  of  Orvieto  and  less  freely  designed. 

One  of  his  most  important  pictures,  the  Education  of  Pan, 
in  Berlin  Museum,  again  shows  his  consummate  mastery  of  the 
nude  ;  the  three  shepherds,  the  old  man  and  the  woman  who  are 
symmetrically  grouped  round  the  god,  show  an  astonishing  sense 
of  plastic  beauty. 

We  find  this  too  in  the  fresco  attributed  to  him  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  in  which  is  depicted  the  last  episode  in  The  Life  of  Moses. 
Elegant  young  women  and  doubletted  horsemen  are  ranged  around 
the  patriarch,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  group  he  has  placed  a  nude 
youth,  who  recalls  the  ancient  demi-gods.  This  vigorous  style 
appears  again  in  other  compositions  of  this  period  ;  in  The  Virgin 
enthroned  with  Four  Saints,  in  Perugia  Cathedral,  The  Annunciation 
and  The  Virgin  with  Six  Saints,  in  Volterra  Cathedral,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  Borgo  san  Sepolcro.  His  last  works  are  The  Last  Supper 
and  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  Cortona  Cathedral,  and  The 
\irgin  adored  by  two  Holy  Bishops,  in  the  Uffizi. 

The  Umbrian  School 

The  reaction  brought  about  in  Florence  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  found  a  centre  of  resistance  in  Umbria,  which 
continued  to  stand  by  traditional  forms  and  ideas.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century,  Giovanni  Boccati,  of  Camerino,  painted  an 
altar-piece  for  a  monastery,  now  in  Perugia  Museum,  in  which 
the  gaiety  and  boldness  of  his  treatment  of  a  mystical  subject 
recalls  the  Florentine  school.  This  Florentine  influence  is  also 
visible  in  the  frescoes  of  Benedetto  Bonfigli  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  Siena,  and  in  the  work  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  But 
gradually  religious  exaltation  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and 
Matteo  di  Gualdo,  Bartolommeo  di  Tommaso  and,  above  all, 
NlCOOlo  da  Poligno,  who  is  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
CJmbrian   school,     remained     faithful     to    the    traditions   of    the 
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Middle  Ages.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Pietro  Perugino 
(1446-1524). 

Perugino  was  summoned  by  Sixtus  IV  to  decorate  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  with  its  reflective 
faces  and  slender  figures,  denotes  a  desire  for  perfection  which 
is  confirmed  in  the  fresco  of  Sta.  Magdalena  dei  Pazzi,  in  Florence, 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Benedict,  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  the 
Magdalen,  and  The  Virgin  and  St.  Bernard,  with  their  lovely 
Umbrian  landscapes.  To  this  period  belongs  also  the  pathetic 
Entombment  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  Vatican  Resurrection,  The 
Virgin,  St.  Raphael  and  St.  Michael,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
The  Ascension,  in  Lyons  Museum,  The  Virgin's  Family,  in 
Marseilles  Museum,  The  Virgin  in  Glory,  in  Bologna,  and  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  two  Saints  and  two  Angels,  in  the  Louvre. 
His  Prudence  and  Justice  is  shown  on  Plate  XLII(b). 

His  ecstatic  figures  already  foreshadow  Raphael,  even  in  the 
Cambio  frescoes,  with  their  pagan  warriors  ranged  side  by  side 
with  the  prophets,  as  well  as  in  his  earlier  work.  The  Collegio 
del  Cambio,  in  Perugia,  though  it  has  been  adversely  criticised, 
does  produce  a  most  seductive,  decorative  effect. 

It  is  said  that  he  also  collaborated  in  the  Sistine  with  his  pupil 
Bernardino  di  Betto  Biagio,  called  Pinturicchio  (1454-1513).  The 
latter  had  very  considerable  gifts  of  decoration  and  colouring, 
which  are  particularly  marked  in  two  large  and  perfectly  preserved 
series  of  frescoes — those  in  the  Borgia  apartments  in  the  Vatican 
and  in  the  library  of  Siena  Cathedral.  While  Perugino  heralds 
the  qualities  and  failings  of  his  successors,  Pinturicchio  preserves 
the  naive  charm  of  the  Florentine  Quattrocentists,  but  he  differs 
from  them  in  being  influenced  by  antique  painting  from  which 
he  borrowed  forgotten  schemes  and  motives,  especially  those 
combinations  of  little  figures  and  arabesques  known  as  grotteschi, 
and  by  his  conjunction  of  scholastic  allegories  with  pagan  myths. 

Whether  he  depicts  in  the  Borgia  apartments  Alexander  VI 
Praying  before  the  Risen  Christ,  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  or  The 
Allegories  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  we  have  a  uniform  flamboyance 
of  costume  and  triumphal  architecture. 

The  best  and  most  important  of  his  frescoes  are  The  Dispute 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  before  the  Emperor  Maximian, 
in  which  the  saint  is  shown  with  the  charming  features  of  Lucretia 
Borgia  ;  Susanna  and  the  Elders  ;  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian.  In  the  distances  of  these  frescoes  Constantine's  Arch 
and  the  Coliseum  are  shown  as  reminders  of  ancient  art. 

The  brilliant  scenes  which  decorate  the  walls  of  Siena  Library 
trace  the  life  of  /Ereas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  Archbishop  of  Siena, 
who  became  Pope  Pius  II :  The  Departure  for  the  Council  of  Basle, 
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The  Presentation  to  King  James  of  Scotland,  His  Coronation  as 
a  Poet  by  Frederick  III,  His  Homage  to  Pope  Engenius  IV, 
The  Marriage  of  Frederick  III,  The  Archbishop' s  Elevation  to 
the  Rank  of  Cardinal,  His  Elevation  to  the  Pontificate,  The  Diet 
of  Mantua,  The  Canonisation  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  The 
Pope  at  Ancona.  The  execution  is  still  naive  and  the  landscape 
work  very  formal,  and  this,  with  the  splendour  of  the  colouring, 
gives  Pinturicchio  a  grace  equal  to  that  of  the  great  Florentine 
frescoists. 

Siena  Cathedral  still  possesses  many  charming  pictures  by  him. 
He  also  worked  in  the  Aracoeli  Church  in  Rome  on  frescoes  of 
The  Life  of  St.  Bernardino,  which,  like  those  in  the  Library, 
remind  us,  in  spite  of  their  size,  of  the  work  of  the  miniaturists. 
The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  dome  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  dates  from  the  same  period. 

The  National  Gallery  possesses  a  fresco  from  the  Petrucci  Palace 
in  Siena,  The  Return  of  Ulysses,  which  belongs  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

One  of  his  best  pupils  was  Giovanni  di  Pietro,  called  Lo  Spagna, 
the  author  of  a  Virgin  and  Four  Saints,  in  the  Communal  Palace 
of  vSpoleto  ;  a  Nativity  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  frescoes  in  Sta. 
Maria  dei  Angeli  in  Assisi,  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  Berlin, 
long  attributed  to  Raphael. 

The  Roman  School  :    Raphael  and  Michelangelo 

The  art  of  Raphael,  and  of  the  Roman  school  which  had  come 
under  the  Umbrian  influence,  developed  very  differently.  Raphael 
was  born  in  Urbino  in  1483.  His  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  not  Sanzio, 
a  mediocre  painter,  died  when  the  boy  was  eleven.  His  first  master 
was  Timoteo  Viti.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Raphael  painted  Tin- 
Knight's  Vision,  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  following 
year,  in  1500,  he  entered  Perugino's  studio,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Pinturicchio.  The  Marriage  of  the  J'irgin,  in  the  Brera 
Museum,  which  for  long  was  mistakenly  held  to  be  founded 
on  a  composition  by  Perugino,  now  in  Caen  Museum,  dates 
from  1504.  From  1505-1508  he  visited  Florence.  This  forms 
his  second  period,  during  which  he  imitated  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Fia  Bartolommeo.  To  this  period  belong  the  Belle  Jardiniere 
in  the  Louvre,  the  so-called  Madonna  <>f  the  Grand  Duke  of 
the  Pitti  Palace,  the  Madonna  of  the  Meadow  in  Vienna,  the 
Madonna  with  the  Cold  finch  in  the  I'fli/.i.  and  the  Borghese 
Entombment. 

In  1508  In-  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Bramante,  who  presented 
him  to  Julius  II.     He  was  commissioned,  to  decorate  the  Stau/.e 
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of  the  Vatican.  These  chambers  are  unequal  in  interest  and  are 
not  entirely  by  Raphael's  hand.  The  most  famous  is  the  Stanza 
della  Segnatura,  in  which  the  Pope  held  court  as  President  of  the 
tribunal  known  as  the  signature  of  Grace.  The  ceiling  is 
decorated  with  four  medallions  representing  the  four  allegorical 
figures  of  Jurisprudence,  Theology,  Poetry  and  Philosophy. 
Below  Poetry  lies  Parnassus.  Apollo,  his  face  lifted,  his  attitude 
ecstatic,  plays  on  a  viol  to  the  muses  and  poets  surrounding 
him.  Below  Philosophy,  the  School  of  Athens  presents  an  assembly 
of  philosophers,  chief  among  whom  are  Zoroaster,  Euclid, 
Pythagoras,  Diogenes,  Socrates  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  their  disciples,  gathered  together  on  the 
steps  of  a  great  classical  hall.  Below  Theology  is  The  Debate 
concerning  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  title  of  which  ought  to  be 
The  Triumph  of  Faith.  The  fresco  is  in  two  parts,  the  lower  half 
showing  a  crowd  pressing  towards  the  steps  of  an  altar.  On  each 
side  are  the  pontifs  and  doctors  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  include 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Ambrose,  Popes 
Innocent  III  and  Sixtus  IV,  Duns  Scotus  and  Savonarola,  and 
the  profile  of  Dante.  Above  is  Christ  in  an  aureole,  half  nude,  and, 
as  in  The  Last  Judgment,  the  Gospels  held  by  angels.  He  is  between 
the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  is  surrounded  by  figures  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  arranged  alternately.  Above  Him 
floats  God  the  Father  in  the  act  of  benediction.  The  dove  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  descends  in  a  nimbus. 

The  idea  underlying  these  compositions  is  the  reconciliation 
between  Christianity,  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  Renaissance, 
and  paganism,  which  the  Renaissance  had  revived.  It  was  an 
enthusiastic  eclectical  undertaking,  and  the  marvel  of  Raphael's 
contemporaries.  There  is  a  harmony  between  the  lines  of 
the  classical  architecture  and  the  Christian  personalities 
making  up  this  decoration  which  effects  the  synthesis  of  a 
very  genuine  and  a  very  simple  religious  feeling  with  the 
classical  ideal. 

In  the  other  rooms  mention  should  be  made  of  Heliodorus 
driven  from  the  Temple,  Attila  held  up  at  the  Gates  of  Rome  by 
Leo  I  (with  the  features  of  Leo  X),  and,  best  of  all,  the  Mass  of 
Bolsena  (Plate  XLH(a)),  perhaps  Raphael's  finest  fresco,  containing 
a  superb  figure  of  Julius  II  kneeling  at  the  altar  before  the  doubting 
priest,  who  is  convinced  by  the  bleeding  host. 

Besides  the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze,  Raphael  worked  in  1515 
and  1516  on  ten  cartoons  (of  which  seven  are  now  at  South 
Kensington), from  which  the  Vatican  tapestries  were  made,  The 
Miraculous  Draft  of  Fishes,  St.  Peter  healing  a  Paralytic,  A 
Preaching  of  St.  Paul    being    among  the  most  important, 
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Leo  X  also  put  Raphael  in  charge  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Loggie  or  galleries  along  the  courtyard  of  St.  Damasius.  Here 
there  are  thirteen  domed  arcades  which  Raphael  and  his  pupils 
adorned  with  fifty-two  compositions  from  sacred  history,  the 
whole  being  known  as  Raphael's  Bible.  Of  these  we  may  note 
especially  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes  and  Joseph  relating  his  Dream 
to  his  Brethren.  Designed  by  Raphael,  these  frescoes  were  mainly 
carried  out  by  Giulio  Romano,  Francesco  Penni  and  Pierino  del 
Vaga  ;  and  they  have  suffered  greatly  from  bad  weather  and 
restorations.  The  most  charming  things  in  these  loggie  are  the 
stuccos  on  which  Giovanni  da  Udine  has  treated  grotteschi  sub- 
jects very  freely,  as  well  as  bas-reliefs  representing  Raphael's 
pupils  at  work,  in  the  numerous  classical  sculptures. 

In  the  year  in  which  Raphael  painted  the  most  triumphant  of 
his  Virgins,  The  Madonna  of  Saint  Sixtus  in  Dresden  Museum, 
he  worked  on  frescoes  of  mythological  subjects  in  the  Farnesina. 
The  Story  of  Galatea  and  The  Story  of  Psyche.  He  also  found 
time  to  paint  portraits  of  Baldassare  Castiglioni  (Louvre),  Alexander 
Farnese  (Naples  Museum),  Julius  II  (Uffizi),  Leo  X  (Pitti 
Palace),  and  La  Velata,  the  beautiful  unknown  girl  who  was  his 
mistress  and  who  appears  in  so  many  of  his  religious  pictures. 
The  Velata  (Plate  XLIII)  is  perhaps  his  best  portrait  ;  certainly 
it  is  the  most  seductive  with  its  golden  light,  and  the  white  dress 
contrasting  with  the  dark  hair.  Raphael  is  pre-eminently  the 
creator  of  the  type  of  Virgin  in  whom  Christian  sentiment  and 
the  pagan  ideal  are  combined.  The  synthesis  of  these  two  elements 
reached  so  great  a  perfection  in  his  work  that  it  marked  a  cul- 
minating point  in  Italian  art,  and,  in  his  colder  compositions, 
already  foreshadows  the  decadence.  Dying  at  an  age  when 
others  are  only  beginning  their  work,  he  succeeded,  before  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  in  painting,  besides  the  pictures  already 
mentioned,  a  great  number  of  other  religious  pictures,  among 
them  the  Foligno  Madonna  in  the  Vatican,  The  Holy  Family 
of  Francis  I  in  the  Louvre,  and  The  Virgin  Enthroned  in  the 
Pitti.  On  the  eve  of  his  death  he  was  working  on  a  Transfiguration 
which  he  left  unfinished.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  made 
Rome  the  artistic  centre  of  Italy.  He  had  immense  influence  over 
his  pupils  who  were  often  his  collaborators.  The  most  celebrated 
is  Giulio  Romano  (1499-1546)  whose  principal  works  are  in  Mantua 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Te  where  he  painted  a  Story  of  Psyche,  a  Fall  of 
Phaeton  and  a  number  of  other  mythological  subjects. 

To  Raphael  are  related  the  schools  of  engraving  proceeding 
from  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  (i475-i54(>),  in  whose  classical 
plates  the  lucid  ideas  and  harmonious  compositions  of  the  master 
are   so   admirably   interpreted.     The   critics   of   the    modern   pre- 
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Raphaelites,  who  have  belittled  the  somewhat  weak  softness  and 
slackness  of  their  contours,  and  often  forced  attitudes,  may  have 
helped  to  destroy  the  cult  of  the  divine  Raphael,  adored  from  his 
lifetime  by  his  contemporaries,  by  the  popes,  by  his  pupils,  and 
by  such  financiers  as  the  banker  Chigi,  but  they  do  not  prevent 
us  from  understanding  the  enthusiasm  he  has  aroused  both 
during  and  since  the  Renaissance. 

How  different  is  the  genius,  born  of  force  and  violence,  of 
Michelangelo !  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  born  in  Caprese 
Castle,  near  Florence,  on  March  6th,  1475,  and  died  on  February  18th, 
1564.  He  was,  with  equal  genius,  both  painter  and  sculptor,  but 
he  regarded  himself  exclusively  as  a  sculptor.  His  signature  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  is  :      Michelangelo,  sculptor." 

And  it  was  as  a  sculptor  that  he  treated  the  great  frescoes  of 
the  Sistine  from  1508-1512.  Julius  II  sent  for  him  to  Rome  to 
decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel.  The  nine  compositions,  which 
form  a  series,  and  of  which  each  one  is  a  trilogy,  leave  us  with  an 
impression  of  titanesque  power,  never  before  attained  to  in  paint- 
ing. Inspired  by  the  Bible,  the  story  of  Genesis  is  traced  with 
astonishing  boldness.  The  subjects  in  which  Michelangelo  incar- 
nated his  conceptions  are  :  (1)  The  Creation  of  the  World,  including 
(a)  God  separating  Light  and  Darkness,  (b)  The  Creation  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  (c)  God  blessing  the  Earth  ;  (2)  The  Coming  of 
Sin  with  (a)  The  Creation  of  Man,  (b)  The  Creation  of  Woman, 
(c)  The  Temptation  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  one  of  the 
best  trilogies  ;  and  (3)  The  Covenant,  composed  of  (a)  Noah's 
sacrifice,  (b)  The  Deluge,  (c)  Noah  and  his  Sons.  Around  this 
story  of  Genesis  are  three  series  of  figures  representing  the  Redemp- 
tion. On  the  sides  of  the  ceiling  are  seven  prophets  and  five 
sibyls,  in  the  four  corners,  scenes  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites. 
To  frame  all  these  figures  he  painted  an  imaginary  ceiling  which 
does  not  correspond  with  the  real  one  ;  he  has  complicated,  as 
Berteaux  has  noted,  this  imaginary  architecture  by  painted 
figures  playing  the  part  of  sculpture.  At  the  base  of  the  arches 
nudes  of  gigantic  height  are  seated  on  the  plinths  carrying  the 
projections  of  the  cornices.  These  free  heroic  figures,  who  border  on 
the  biblical  scenes,  while  remaining  detached  from  them,  form  part 
of  the  frame  and  personify  the  "  forces  "  of  painted  architecture. 

This  colossal  undertaking  w-as  carried  out  under  conditions  of 
unusual  difficulty,  for  Michelangelo  had  to  work  on  the  top  of  a 
scaffolding,  often  lying  on  his  back  on  a  mattress. 

Twenty-five  years   later  he   returned   to   the   Sistine  where   in 

1534  he  began  the  sketch  for  the  Last  Judgment,  completed  in  1541. 

In  this  gigantic  composition,   inspired   by   Dante's    Inferno,   but 

reminiscent  of  Signorelli's  frescoes  in  Orvieto,  all  the  figures  are 

I.  i 
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nude  save  those  clothed  later  by  order  of  the  popes  to  the  great 
injury  of  art.  The  artist  has  depicted  the  Ascension  of  the  Elect 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Damned,  the  two  groups  forming  a  human 
avalanche,  tumultuous  and  infernal.  This  work  is  much  inferior  to 
the  ceiling,  and  the  bodies  are  often  in  distorted  attitudes. 

Besides  these  frescoes  and  those  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  the  work 
of  his  old  age,  there  exist  hardly  an}'  paintings  by  Michelangelo, 
except  The  Holy  Family  in  the  Uffizi  (Plate  II). 

The  Later  Florentine  School 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Florentine  School,  though  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  Quattrocento,  is  again  represented  by  artists 
of  great  talent,  like  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1459-1537)  wno  was  ve]T 
much  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  Savonarola,  and  who  gave 
himself  up  exclusively  to  religious  art.  In  his  youth  he  finished 
The  Virgin  between  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Zenobius  for  Pistoia 
Cathedral,  begun  by  his  master,  Verrocchio,  which  can  be  compared 
with  his  Virgin  between  St.  Nicolas  and  St.  Julian  in  the  Louvre. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  The  Annunciation  in  the 
Uffizi  are  more  skilful,  the  latter  having  a  most  delightful 
landscape    background    and  very  lifelike  figures. 

Contemporary  with  him,  Baccio  della  Porta,  known  as  Fra 
Bartolommeo  (1475-15 17),  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Raphael, 
and  attempted  to  rival  the  Venetians  in  the  brilliance  of  his 
colouring.  The  scientific  planning  of  his  compositions  is  evident 
in  The  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Bernard  in  the  Uffizi,  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Pitti  Palace  and  The  Virgin  and 
Saints  in  the  Duomo  of  Lucca.  His  interesting  portrait  of  Savona- 
rola as  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  is  also  in  the  Uffizi. 

The  later  Florentine  school  also  includes  Raffaellino  del  Garbo 
(1466-1524),  Mariotto  Albertinelli  (1474-1515),  Jacopo  Carucci, 
called  Pontormo  (1494-1557),  and  Bronzino  (1502-1572),  who  has 
left  excellent  portraits,  among  others  one  of  Eleanor  of  Toledo 
and  her  Son  in  the  Uffizi.  But  the  best  painter  of  this  generation 
was  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531),  who  came  under  the  influence 
of  Leonardo  and  was  a  prolific  worker  during  the  course  of  his 
short  life.  His  fresco  of  The  Last  Supper  in  the  San  Salvi 
Convent,  near  Florence,  those  of  The  Annunziata,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  those  in  grisaille  in  the 
Scalzi,  near  Florence,  mark  the  close  of  a  period  in  the  history 
of  Italian  1  tainting.  He  created  the  tyj)e  of  Virgin  with  shadowed 
black  eyes  and  intent  expression  like  the  so-called  Madonna  of 
the  Harpies  in  the  Pitti.  which  he  repeated  in  his  many  religions 
pictures.. 
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The  Ferrarese  School 

The  Ferrarese  school  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  represented 
by  Cosimo  Tura  (1420-1498),  who  decorated  organ  shutteis  in  the 
Cathedral  and  perhaps  worked  for  the  d'Este  family  in  the 
Schifanoia  Palace,  where  he  symbolised  the  exploits  of  the  Duke 
Borso  under  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  These  frescoes  are  largely 
from  the  hand  of  his  contemporary  Francesco  Cossa,  known  also 
by  his  large  fresco  of  The  Madonna  del  Baracono  in  Bologna  Church. 

Lorenzo  Costa  (1460-1535)  is  a  more  brilliant  artist.  His  frescoes 
in  the  St.  Cecilia  Church  in  Bologna  and  his  picture  of  the  Bacciocchi 
Chapel  in  S.  Petronio  testify  to  a  poetic  imagination  expressing 
itself  in  graceful  and  delicate  forms.  His  charming  fantasy  is  to 
be  found  again  in  the  frescoes  in  S.  Giacome  Maggiore,  Bologna. 
Many  of  the  mural  paintings  which  he  made  for  the  Gonzaga 
family  perished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  pictures,  however, 
were  saved,  among  them  The  Court  of  Isabella  d'Este  in  the 
Louvre. 

Costa  has  as  a  pupil  Ercole  di  Giulio  Grandi,  who  has  been 
confused  with  Ercole  Roberti.  He  was  also  the  colleague 
of  the  celebrated  jeweller  and  enameller,  Francesco  di  Marco 
Raibolini,  called  Francia  (1450-1518).  His  sacred  pictures 
with  their  blonde  Virgins  in  ecstatic  attitudes  have  an 
idealistic  character  which  is  allied  to  Perugino  and  Raphael. 
His  frescoes  in  the  Oratory  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Bologna,  depicting 
The  Marriage  and  Death  of  the  Saint,  belong  to  this  placid  style, 
which  is  to  be  found  again  in  The  Adoration  of  the  Child  Christ 
and  The  Virgin  with  Four  Saints  in  Bologna  Museum,  and  The 
Annunciations  in  Brera  and  Chantilly.  He  only  achieves  pathos 
in  his  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  Parma  Museum  and  the  Pietds 
in  the  National  Gallery  and  Turin. 

Of  all  Costa's  pupils,  the  best  was  Timoteo  Viti  (1467-1523), 
who  was  one  of  Raphael's  masters  and  remained  very  closely 
connected  with  him.  The  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  St.  Martin 
in  Urbino  Cathedral,  The  Virgin  between  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Sebastian  in  Brera,  the  St.  Helena  in  Bologna  Pinacoteca, 
all  reveal  a  feeling  of  Raphaelesque  grace.  Among  his  con- 
temporaries should  be  noted  two  Ferrarese  painters,  Garafolo 
(1481-1559)  and  Dosso  Dossi  (1475-1546). 

The  School  of  Parma 

Outside  Ferrara,  in  Parma,  an  artist  who  seems  to  have  come 
under  Ferrarese  influence  and  who  occupied  a  position  of  import- 
ance in  Italian  painting  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  Antonio 
Allegri,  called  Correggio  (1494-1534).  He  is  the  first  artist  to 
understand   chiaroscuro,   and,   without   sharply   contrasting   light 
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and  shade,  he  succeeded  in  arriving  at  happy  effects  by  the  juxta- 
position of  masses  of  shadow  and  light,  graduated  with  much  skill 
and  subtlety.  These  clouded  and  transparent  forms  give  his  pictures 
a  sensual  charm.  In  his  mythological  and  even  in  his  religious 
subjects  his  faces  have  always  a  gentle  smile  and  his  poses  a 
languid  grace.  His  manner  can  be  studied  in  the  Louvre  in  Antiope 
Asleep  and  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  His  most 
important  work  is  to  be  found  in  Parma  ;  it  consists  in  the 
decorations  of  the  S.  Paolo  Convent  and  the  domes  of  S.  Giovanni 
{Christ  in  Glory)  and  the  cathedral  of  the  same  town,  where  he 
painted  an  Assumption.  Among  his  pictures  should  also  be  men- 
tioned The  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  Jerome  in  Parma  Museum, 
The  Madonna  with  St.  George  and  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
in  Dresden  Museum,  and  the  Danae  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  in 
Rome. 

With  Correggio  began  a  movement  of  reaction  against  religious 
reform  which  opposed  a  pleasant  and  slightly  sensual  beauty  and 
m}rsticism  to  severe  protestantism. 

The  Venetian  School 

The  Venetian  school  developed  independently  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  Venire's  commerce  with  the  East  explained  the 
continued  influence  which  Byzantine  artists  exercised  over  its 
painting.  It  shows  itself  in  a  taste  for  rich  detail,  for  precious 
materials,  for  sumptuous  clothes. 

The  first  Venetian  painters  gathered  in  the  island  of  Murano 
about  1440.  Antonio  Vivarini,  of  Murano,  collaborated  with  a 
German,  Johannes  Alemannus,  whose  style  had  a  great  influence 
over  Venetian  painting.  On  his  death,  Antonio  was  assisted  by 
his  brother  Bartolommeo,  who  introduced  characteristics  borrowed 
from  the  pupils  of  Squarcione  in  Padua. 

Bartolommeo  Vivarini  (1425-1499)  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Murano  group,  which  includes,  besides,  such  artists  as 
Negroponte,  author  of  The  Virgin  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco 
della  Vigna  in  Venice.  His  relative  Alvise  or  Luigi  Vivarini  was  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  the  Bellini,  by  whom  Venetian  art  was 
reconstituted. 

The  first  of  the  Bellini  attached  himself  to  Gentile  da  Fabriano. 
Jacopo  Bellini,  who  died  in  1470,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
Madonnas  like  that  in  the  Uffizi,  but  his  talent  can  best  be  studied 
in  two  magnificent  collections  of  drawings,  one  in  the  British 
Musem,  the  other  in  the  Louvre,  which  show  at  once  his  learning 
and  his  manner  of  treating  the  landscape  and  architecture.  He 
resembles  Vittore  Pisano  in  his  study  of  animals  and  plants. 

Gentile    Bellini    (1429-1507)    is    pre-eminently    a    chronicler    of 
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Venetian  life.  His  masterpiece,  carried  out  in  1496,  is  The  Pro- 
cession in  the  Piazza  S.  Marco  in  the  Accademia,  Venice.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  organ  shutters  in  St.  Mark's,  The  Miracle 
of  the  Holy  Cross  (Plate  XLV  (b))  in  Venice  Accademia,  and  The 
Preaching  of  St.  Mark  in  the  Brera. 

Giovanni  Bellini  (1428-15 16)  excels  his  father  and  brother 
in  the  warmth  of  his  colouring,  which  presages  Titian.  His 
juvenilia  include  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  (Plate  XLV(a)), 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Pieta  in  Brera  Museum,  in  which 
the  dead  Christ  is  shown  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  His 
chef-d'oeuvre  was  the  triptych  in  Sta.  Maria  dei  Frari  in  Venice, 
with  the  Virgin  enthroned,  holding  Christ  in  a  noble  and  familiar 
attitude  which  charmed  contemporaries.  They  also  appreciated 
the  allegory  called  Souls  in  Purgatory  in  the  Uffizi.  His  Virgins, 
from  that  in  Venice  to  the  one  in  the  National  Gallery,  show  less 
mysticism  than  a  profound  feeling  for  nature.  In  this  his  art 
draws  near  to  Mantegna. 

Carlo  Crivelli  (1440-1494)  was  a  Primitive  formed  in  the  Paduan 
school.  His  most  characteristic  works  are  a  triptych,  painted 
in  1482,  of  The  Virgin  and  Saints,  another  Virgin  in  Brera  Museum, 
and  an  Annunciation  in  the  National  Gallery. 

One  of  Carpaccio's  masters  was  Lazzaro  Bastiani  (1425-1512), 
author  of  a  Virgin  with  Angels  in  the  cathedral  of  S.  Donato 
in  Murano. 

Vittore  Carpaccio  (1460-1525)  was  born  in  Venice  and  not  at 
Capo  dTstria,  as  has  been  commonly  believed.  His  masterpiece 
is  the  series  of  episodes  in  The  Life  of  St.  Ursula,  in  Venice 
Accademia,  in  which  he  traces  with  much  ingenuity  and  remarkable 
dramatic  talent  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors  demanding 
Ursula's  hand,  their  audience,  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  and  the 
debarcation  of  the  Saint  (See  Plate  XlvVI(a)).  A  little  later,  he 
decorated  the  Chapel  of  S.  Stefano  with  a  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  of 
which  the  dispersed  fragments  are  now  in  Milan,  Paris  and  Berlin. 
The  little  chapel  of  S.  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni  contains  various 
scenes  from  The  Life  of  St.  George  and  The  Life  of  St.  Jerome,  in 
which  his  talents  as  a  story-teller  and  a  realistic  poet  are  evident. 

Carpaccio  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  painters  of  the  story 
of  Venetian  life.  His  work  is  familiar,  and  we  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  it  from  the  picture  in  the  Correr  Museum  of  Venetian  Ladies 
playing  on  a  terrace  with  two  dogs. 

Among  his  disciples  and  imitators  should  be  noted  the  names 
of  Giovanni  Mansueti  (1470-1530),  Benedetto  Rusconi  or  Diana, 
who  has  a  Virgin  in  Venice  Accademia,  and  Marco  Basaiti,  whose 
best  pieces  are  the  Sons  of  Zebedee  (Venice  Accademia),  The 
Calling  of  St.   James  and  St.   John  (Belvedere  Museum,  Vienna), 
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The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  Murano,  and  The  Virgin  holding 
the  sleeping  Christ  in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Venetian  school's  influence  spread  as  far  as  Vicenza,  where 
Bartolommeo  Montagna  (1450-1523)  achieved  distinction.  If 
he  lacks  the  charm  of  a  Bellini,  his  drawing  is  accurate  and  his 
colouring  warm,  as  can  be  seen  in  The  Virgin  with  Saints,  in 
Brera  Museum,  and  The  Life  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  church  of  SS. 
Nazzaro    and    Celso  in  Verona,  and  the    Pietd   at  Monte  Berico. 

His  brother  (not  his  son)  Benedetto  Montagna  is  best  known 
as  an  engraver. 

Working  with  them  was  Vincenzo  Catena,  author  of  a  5/. 
Christina,  Piero  Francesco  Bissolo  and,  most  important,  Cima 
da  Conegliano  (1459-1517).  His  first  surviving  work  is 
a  Virgin  between  two  Saints,  in  Vicenza,  but  his  best  pictures 
are  figures  of  saints  in  Venice  and  Milan.  Vienna  Museum 
possesses  an  example  of  his  work,  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
two  Saints. 

One  of  his  pupils  whose  work  is  inspired  by  his  manner  is 
Boccaccio  Boccaccino  (1467-1525),  to  whom  a  Virgin  surrounded  by 
Saints  in  Venice  Accademia  is  attributed. 

Giorgio  da  Castelfranco,  called  Giorgione  (1477-1510),  showed  him- 
self to  be  an  original  colourist  and  an  innovator  in  the  interpretation 
of  religious  subjects.  In  his  great  picture,  Madonna  and  Saints, 
in  his  native  town  of  Castelfranco,  he  freed  religious  painting  from 
archaic  formulae  and  gave  it  a  fresh  life.  This  type  of  Virgin, 
seated  on  a  very  high  throne,  is  surrounded  by  no  aureole.  She 
is  a  very  gentle  woman,  whose  harmonious  lines  are  placed 
against  a  calm,  sunlit  landscape.  The  Castelfranco  Virgin  can  be 
compared  with  the  Prado  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
Louvre.  Among  his  secular  works,  his  most  celebrated  canvasses 
are  the  Concert  Champetre  in  the  Louvre  (Plate  XLVII)  and  the 
famous  Concert  in  the  Pitti,  which  modern  criticism  inclines  to 
attribute  to  Titian.  In  this  picture  the  harpischord  player  with 
outspread  fingers  is  very  much  akin  to  Titian's  Man  with  a  Glove, 
but  the  interrupting  monk  and  the  patrician  in  a  rich  doublet, 
contrasting  with  the  player's  black  gown,  have  a  charm  which 
we  find  in  many  of  Giorgione's  paintings.  This  charm  is  visible  in 
his  religious  subjects  such  as  The  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre,  and 
in  his  legendary  mythological  and  Biblical  compositions  like  The 
Ordeal  by  Fire  in  the  Uffizi,  The  Three  Philosophers  in  Vienna 
Museum,  The  Tempest  in  the  Giovanelli  collection  in  Venice, 
and  The  Sleeping  Venus  in  Dresden  Gallery,  which  was  completed 
by  Titian.  These  works  reveal  a  palette  composed  of  glowing 
colours  and  of  half-tones  from  which  he  obtained  the  most  striking 
effects. 
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Tiziano  Vecelli,  called  Titian  (1480-1576),  is  associated  with 
Giorgione's  work  and  is  often  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  Concert,  that  simple  genre  picture  which  is  raised  by  the 
power  of  its  handling  and  feeling  to  the  height  of  a  great  dramatic 
and  lyrical  composition.  One  of  the  essential  traits  of  his  genius 
consists  in  establishing  a  perfect  harmony  between  his  figures 
and  their  backgrounds. 

During  Titian's  early  peiiod  his  paintings  are  much  in  the 
manner  of  Giorgione.  Among  these  are  Jacopo  Pesaro  doing 
Homage  to  St.  Peter  (Antwerp  Museum)  and  the  allegory  known 
as  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  (Plate  XLJX  (a) )  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
in  Rome,  one  of  the  best  and  most  disturbing  of  his  pictures 
by  its  contrast  between  the  two  women,  one  clothed,  the 
other  naked,  whose  soft  contours  stand  out  against  a  luminous 
landscape.  The  Assumption  painted  for  the  Frari  Church 
in  1518,  marks  a  new  orientation  in  his  art.  We  no  longer  have 
the  contemplation  of  past  glories  ;  the  apostles  gesticulate,  talk 
and  sing,  while  above,  the  angels  are  grouped  in  a  vaporous  garland 
of  light  clouds.  IyUdovico  Dolci  tells  us  that  this  picture  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  monks  and  the  faithful,  which  is  hardly  surprising, 
since  it  marks  a  violent  rupture  with  traditional  formulas.  His 
third  manner  began  with  The  Death  of  St.  Peter,  Martyr,  con- 
sidered to  be  his  masterpiece,  but  which  unfortunately  perished 
in  a  fire.  Among  his  religious  composition  should  also  be  mentioned 
The  Entombment  in  the  Louvre,  unfortunately  very  discoloured  ; 
The  Gipsy  Madonna  and  The  Madonna  with  the  Cherries  in 
Vienna  Museum,  and  The  Pesaro  Madonna  in  the  Church  of  the 
Frari  in  Venice.  Among  the  mythological  subjects  are  The  Offering 
to  Venus  and  The  Bacchanal  of  the  Prado,  The  V rhino  Venus 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  and  The  Danae  in  Naples  Museum. 

Titian  is  not  only  a  painter  of  the  nude,  impassioned  by  voluptuous 
beauty,  by  sensuality  and  by  movement,  but  is  also  an  incom- 
parable portraitist  who  attempted  to  interpret  the  human  face 
and  give  it  resemblance  and  life.  The  portraits  of  Charles  V 
(Plate  XLVIII(a))  in  the  Prado  and  in  Munich,  his  Self- Portraits 
in  Berlin  and  the  Prado,  his  portraits  of  Pope  Paul  II  in  Naples, 
of  Pietro  Aretino  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  of  Flora  in  the  Uffizi,  of  La 
Bella  in  the  Pitti,  of  Francis  I  and  The  Man  with  a  Glove  in  the 
Louvre  are  not  ostentatious  trifles,  but  works  full  of  life  and  truth 
and  vibrating  with  colour  and  light. 

Earlier  than  Titian,  and  dying  before  him,  Jacopo  Negretti, 
generally  known  as  Palma  Vecchio,  was  artistically  the  outcome 
of  Giorgione  and  Giovanni  Bellini.  One  of  his  most  famous  pictures 
is  the  St.  Barbara  in  Sta.  Maria  Formosa  in  Venice,  which  is  hardly 
the  picture  of  a  saint,  but  of  a  superb  and  radiant  Venetian.    His 
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Three  Sisters  in  Dresden  Museum  expresses  the  same  robust 
cheerfulness. 

His  contemporary,  Lorenzo  Lotto  (1480-1556),  escaped  his 
influence  and  that  of  Giorgione.  One  of  his  pictures  in  S.  Bernardino, 
Bergamo,  and  his  Annunciation  in  Sta.  Maria,  Recanati,  in  certain 
qualities  recall  Correggio,  but  he  added  a  touch  of  melancholy. 
This  combination  of  sadness  and  gentleness  is  also  to  be  found 
in  his  portraits,  such  as  those  of  Laura  di  Paula  and  The  Man 
with  a  Red  Beard  in  the  Brera  Museum,  and  of  Bishop  Bernardo 
di  Rossi  in  Naples  Museum. 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (1485-1547)  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Giorgione,  but  at  times  recalls  Raphael,  under  whose  influence 
he  came  in  Rome,  particularly  in  his  portraits,  as  in  The  Roman 
Lady  in  Berlin  Museum.  He  is  more  personal  in  his  religious 
pictures,  such  as  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Paolo  Caliari,  called  Veronese,  born  in  Verona  (1528-1588),  is 
one  of  the  masters  of  Venetian  decoration.  "  Thou  art  the  glory 
of  Venetian  painting,"  Titian  said  to  him.  He  came  for  a  time 
under  the  influence  of  Titian,  but  gradually  his  true  personality 
asserted  itself  in  his  great  compositions,  in  which  he  realised  the  ideal 
of  Venetian  pageantry.  He  loved  the  splendour  of  materials  and 
costumes,  magnificent  buildings,  feasts,  banquets  and  concerts. 
His  Apotheosis  of  Venice,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  in  the 
Ducal  Palace,  attests  the  richness  of  his  decoration.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  Ducal  Palace  in  his  Rape  of  Europa  (Plate  XLIX  (b) ). 
He  enjoyed  compositions  in  which  he  could  depict  a  luxurious 
table  with  feasters  in  sumptuous  garments,  a  theme  he  used 
in  The  Feast  of  the  Levite  in  the  Venice  Accademia,  in  The 
feast  in  the  House  of  Simon  of  the  Brera  Museum,  in  The 
Feast  in  the  House  of  Simon  and  The  Marriage  of  Cana  in  the 
Louvre,  in  which  he  united  portraits  of  the  notabilities  of 
the  day  with  resplendent  architecture.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  St.  Anthony  in  a  Pulpit  in  the  Brera,  a  Crucifixion 
and  a  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus  in  the  Louvre,  Alexander  and 
the  Family  of  Darius  in  the  National  Gallery,  an  allegory  of 
Plenty  in  Venice  Accademia,  a  Sacrament  of  Gregory  the  Great  in 
Monte  Berico,  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  George  in  the  S.  Giorgio, 
Verona.  All  these  pictures  reveal  a  richness  of  palette  which 
called  forth  Delacroix's  admiration  in  his  Journal. 

Jacopo  Robusti,  known  as  Tintoretto  (1512-1594),  differs  entirely 
from  Veronese  in  preferring  to  his  brilliant  qualities  a  fiery  harslmess 
which  derives  from  Michelangelo.  For  the  Brotherhood  of  S.  Rocco, 
he  executed  a  number  of  his  paintings,  among  them  a  celebrated 
Crucifixion,  an  Annunciation,  a  Visitation  and  a  Temptation  of 
Christ.   His  Miracle  of  St.  M ark,  which   he  himself  regarded  as 
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his  masterpiece,  is  now  in  the  Venice  Accademia,  where  its  splendid 
colouring  and  tumultuous  movement  have  been  justly  admired. 
The  foreshortened  figure  of  the  saint  descending  from  heaven  in 
very  human  form  is  of  immense  boldness. 

Other  of  the  more  important  works  of  Tintoretto  are  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  The  Worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  The  Last  Judgment,  The  Miracle  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the 
Madonna  dell'  Orto,  and  the  large  compositions  in  the  Ducal 
Palace,  the  Paradise,  one  of  the  largest  pictures  in  the  world, 
Doge  Nicolas  da  Ponte  before  Venice,  The  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  The  Second  Conquest  of  Zara,  Ariadne  crowned  by 
Venus,  besides  many  other  pictures,  ceilings  and  portraits.  His 
Marriage  of  Cana,  in  Sta.  Maria  delle  Salute,  and  his  Last  Supper, 
in  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  form  an  instructive  contrast  to  Veronese's 
compositions  on  the  same  subjects  ;  they  are  simple  and  the 
feasts  are  austere. 

Among  Tintoretto's  pictures  in  the  various . museums,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way  (Plate  XL VI  (b)  ), 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Battle  between  Turks  and 
Christians  in  Madrid. 

While  painting  developed  with  such  dazzling  splendour  in 
Venice,  a  school  was  flourishing  at  Brescia,  whose  most  notable 
exponents  were  Girolamo  Savoldo  (1480-1550),  author  of  a  large 
altar-piece  of  The  Virgin  and  Saints,  in  Brera  Museum  ;  Girolamo 
Romanino  (1485-1566),  who  painted  a  Virgin  and  Saints  in 
S.  Francesco,  in  Brescia,  and  in  particular,  Alessandro  Bonvicino, 
called  Moretto.  Moretto  treated  the  more  placid  religious  subjects, 
such  as  S.  Nicholas  of  Bari  presenting  Children  to  the  Virgin.  He 
used  silver  tones  in  certain  pictures,  as  for  example,  the  S. 
Justina  in  Vienna  Museum,  but  his  colour  schemes  are  rather  cold, 
to  judge  from  the  altar-pieces  in  S.  Clemente,  Brescia,  and 
in  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Verona,  as  well  as  by  The  Feast  of  the 
Pharisee  in  Sta.  Maria  della  Pieta  in  Venice,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  rival  Veronese. 

One  of  the  best  of  his  pupils  is  Giovanni  Battista  Moroni,  an 
excellent  portrait  painter.  The  National  Gallery  possessed  a 
number  of  his  canvasses,  one  of  the  best  being  a  portrait  of  a 
tailor.  In  Bergamo,  where  he  worked,  there  is  a  curious  head  of 
an  old  gentleman  in  the  Carrara  Accademia. 

Among  Titian's  pupils,  Paris  Bordone,  of  Treviso  (1500-1571), 
should  be  mentioned.  He  proves  himself  to  be  a  great  artist 
in  The  Return  of  St.  Mark's  Ring  to  thz  Doge,  in  Venice  Academia. 

The  Bassano  family  also  deserve  mention.  The  most  celebrated 
member  was  Giacomo,  who  died  in  1592  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
after   having   produced   spirited    interiors,    such    as    The    Painter 
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and  his  Family,  in  the  Uffizi.  His  sons  imitated  his  style, 
particularly  Francesco,  the  author  of  a  fairly  successful  painting 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  The  Pope  returning  the  Doge's  Sword.  Jacopo 
Negretti,  known  as  Palma  Giovanni,  was  also  inspired  by  Titian 
till  he  went  to  Rome  and  came  under  Michelangelo's  influence, 
whose  Last  Judgment  he  imitated.  His  most  original  painting 
is  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  an  Allegory  of  the  League  of  Cambrai. 

Francesco    Mazzola,     known    as     Parmigianino,     painted     The 

Virgin   and   St.  Marguerite,  now    in  the  Pinacoteca  of   Bologna. 

He  is  also  credited  with  various  frescoes  in  Fontanello    fortress  and 

the    Steccata  Church  in  Parma,   as  well    as  a    number    of  good 

portraits,  such  as  the  Anthea  in  Naples  Museum. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  Italian  artists  went 
to  France,  among  them  the  Florentine  Rosso  and  the  Bolognais 
Primaticcio,  but  it  was  too  late  to  draw  them  to  the  Court  of 
Francis  I.  Symptoms  of  decadence  were  appearing  and  the 
Jesuit  style,  with  its  mixture  of  sensuality  and  devotion,  which 
Bologna  most  faithfully  reflects,  unfortunately  developed  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  names  of  Niccolo  dell' 
Abbate,  Prospero  Fontana  and  Tibaldi,  Daniello  da  Vol  terra,  Vasari, 
Salviati,  the  Lucchari,  Alessandro  and  Cristoforo  Allori,  and  some 
late  vSienese  painters  like  Vanni  and  Barrocci.  In  Northern  Italy 
were  Luca  Cambiaso  (best  known  for  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
in  S.  Lorenzo  Church  in  Genoa),  Sofonisba  Anguissola  {Self -Portrait 
in  Naples  Museum)  and  Crespi. 


ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    AND 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURIES 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Florence  led  the 
way  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  architecture.  In  a  great  competition 
held  for  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  doorways  of  the  Baptistery,  the 
two  principal  competitors  were  Brunelleschi,  whose  piece  is  now  in  the 
Bargello  Museum,  and  Ghiberti.  The  prize  went  to  Ghiberti. 
On  November  23rd,  1403,  he  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the  north 
doorway  which  he  covered  with  twenty-eight  bas-reliefs  taken 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  These  bas-reliefs  surpass  those  of  Andrea 
Pisano,  the  sculptor  of  the  first  door,  in  feeling  and  grace,  though 
they  follow  the  same  traditions.  A  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
particularly  admirable.  In  1417,  Ghiberti  worked  on  two  bronze 
bas-reliefs  for  baptismal  fonts  in  Siena,  one  of  St.  John  before 
Herod,  the  other  The  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  group  of  angels 
brh;nd  Christ  is  of  great  beauty.     The  merchants  of  Florence  then 
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commissioned  him  to  decorate  the  third  entrance  into  the  Baptistery, 
and  instructed  Leonardo  Bruni  to  choose  the  subjects,  all  to  be 
from  the  Old  Testament  ;  but  Ghiberti  managed  to  modify  them 
skilfully,  particularly  in  the  Fall  of  Jericho,  and  in  Moses  receiving 
the  Tables  of  the  Law.  Michelangelo  declared  these  doors  worthy 
to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  this  opinion  sums  up  pretty  well 
the  impression  of  ideal  beauty  made  on  the  traveller  in  Florence. 

Nanni  di  Banco  was  a  lesser  artist  who  came  under  the  Roman 
influence,  as  we  see  from  his  Four  Saints  in  Or  S.  Michele. 

With  Jacopo  della  Quercia  (1371-1438),  of  Siena,  sculpture 
becomes  more  powerful  in  character,  perhaps  owing  to  the  Franco- 
Flemish  influence.  In  1406  we  find  him  working  on  the  tomb  of 
Ilaria  del  Caretto.  His  masterpiece  is  at  the  Opera  del  Duomo, 
Siena,  and  consists  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Gaia  fountain  (begun 
in  1409  and  completed  in  1419),  which,  much  damaged,  had  to  be 
replaced  by  copies.  He  also  supervised  the  construction  of  the  font 
in  Siena,  himself  carrying  out  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  ( Zachariah  in  the 
Temple)  and  several  statues.  We  owe  to  him  also  the  decorations 
of  the  door  of  the  Church  of  S.  Petronio,  Bologna,  which  include  a 
fine   Adam  and  Eve. 

The  great  master  of  the  epoch  was  Donatello,  who  was  born 
about  1386  and  died  December  13,  1466.  He  was  the  creator  of 
the  Naturalistic  school,  whose  style,  differing  greatly  from  classical 
idealism,  was  related  rather  to  the  realistic  traditions  of  the  Gothic 
period.  His  real  name  was  Donato  di  Niccolo  di  Betto  Bardi. 
After  first  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  goldsmith,  he  carried 
out  his  first  masterpiece,  the  St.  John  in  the  Duomo,  Florence,  in 
1408.  On  April  3,  1411,  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  St. 
Mark  for  Or  St.  Michele,  and  he  also  modelled  a  St.  George,  now 
in  the  Bargello  Museum,  for  the  same  church  at  the  instance  of 
the  Corporation  of  Armourers.  These  works  are  akin  to  the  David, 
taken  from  the  Duomo  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  1416,  and  now 
in  the  Bargello.  In  the  same  year  he  worked  on  the  campanile 
and  carved  his  statues  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  David,  Jeremiah, 
and  Habbakuk,  all  of  which  are  portraits.  We  recognise  in  particular 
Poggio  Bracciolini.  He  is  next  found  in  Sta.  Croce,  Siena,  where  he 
was  working  on  the  font.  Here  his  chief  group  is  a  Feast  of  Herod, 
to  whom  the  Baptist's  head  is  being  offered.  His  collaboration 
with  Michelozzo  resulted  in  some  important  work.  They  were  the 
joint  authors  of  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Brancacci  at  Naples  and 
Pope  John  XXIII  in  the  Baptistery,  Florence.  Several  import? nt 
works  date  from  his  journey  to  Rome,  the  tabernacle  in  St. 
Peter's, the  statuette  of  Cupid  and  the  bronze  Davidinthe  Bargello. 
The  Cantoria,  or  singers'  gallery,  with  which  he  was  commissioned 
in  July,  1443.  belongs  to  the  same  period.    There  is  a  mischievous,- 
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ness,  an  altogether  modern  allure  in  these  winged  and  dancing 
sprites  hitherto  unknown  in  sculpture.     (Plate  XXXII (b)). 

Eetween  1440  and  1443  he  modelled  a  much  less  successful 
Judith  and  Holof ernes,  now  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

During  the  same  period  he  worked  in  Padua  on  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Gattemelatd,  still  standing  outside  the  church 
of  S.  Antonio,  where  he  also  supervised  the  reliefs  on  the  high 
altar.  During  his  last  years  he  carved  a  wooden  statue  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  in  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  and  the  Crucifixion  on 
the  rood-loft  in  S.  Lorenzo.  The  Magdalen  is  of  that  amazing 
realism  which  is  one  of  the  dominating  characteristics  of  Donatello's 
art.  He  astonished  his  contemporaries  by  his  emancipation  from 
formulas  and  traditions  and  by  his  return  to  nature,  which 
is  manifest  also  in  the  charming  children's  heads  in  the 
Bargello. 

Contemporary  with  Donatello,  Luca  della  Robbia  (1399-1482) 
contrived  to  give  terra-cotta  the  same  force  as  marble.  His 
earliest  work  of  known  date  is  the  marble  Cantoria  in  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  Florence,  which  formed  a  pair  with  that  of  Donatello 
and  is  perhaps  even  more  charming  in  inspiration.  It  was 
ordered  in  1431  and  set  up  in  1435.  Its  subject  is  the 
whole  of  the  150th  Psalm,  which  is  inscribed  above  and  below 
the  reliefs.  The  bas-reliefs  represent  the  most  delightful 
figures  of  child  musicians,  some  blowing  trumpets,  others  dancing 
to  the  rhythm  of  tambourines.  In  1437  he  was  commissioned  to 
f-xecute  some  reliefs  on  the  Campanile.  In  1441  he  modelled 
the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  now  in  the  Bargello.  Between  1441 
and  1443  he  worked  on  the  marble  tabernacle  in  St.  Luke's  Chapel 
.n  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  which  was  removed  to  Sta.  Maria  de  Peretola. 
He  modelled  two  bas-reliefs  in  enamelled  terra-cotta  for  the 
Cathedral,  The  Resurrection  in  1443  and  The  Ascension  in 
1446.  In  1454  we  find  him  at  work  on  the  tomb  of  the  Bishop 
of  Fiesole,  Federighi,  in  Sta.  Trinita,  Florence,  skilfully 
mingling  enamel  and  marble.  He  collaborated  with  Michelozzo 
in  the  bronze  door  to  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo,  on  which  are 
modelled  The  Evangelists  and  tin-  Doctors  of  the  Church  with  tin- 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  He  created  various  types  of 
Madonnas  :  that  of  Urbino;  that  of  the  convent  in  the  Via  dell' 
Agnolo,  that  of  S.  Pierino  and  the  so-called  Madonna  with  tin- 
Flowers, the  last  three  in  the  Bargello.  Among  his  other  works  are 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  Imprur.eta,  the  medallions  of 
the  Cardinal  Virtues  for  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal's  Chapel  in  S. 
Miniato,  and  the  enamelled  escutcheons  of  the  Senistori  family 
in  the  Quaratari  Palace  in  Florence.  Luca  della  Robbia's  import- 
ance lies  in  his  having  revived  <>n  Tuscan  soil  the  ancient  Etruscan 
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art  of  terra-cotta  work,  which  he  embellished  with  colour  and 
strengthened  with  glaze. 

Florentine  sculpture  includes  many  other  exponents,  among 
whom  are  Filarete  and  Leon  Battista  Albert],  Agostino  di  Duccio, 
Bernardo  and  Antonio  Rossellino,  Desiderio  da  Settignano, 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  Matteo  Civitale,  Andrea  della  Robbia, 
Antonio  Pollajuolo  and  last,  but  not  least,  Verrocchio. 

Filarete  Antonio,  born  in  1400,  was  working  in  1433  on  the  doors 
of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  on  which  he  carried  out  bas-reliefs 
in  honour  of  Eugenius  IV.  One  of  the  best  shows  the  issuing  of 
the  Papal  Bull  uniting  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West.  He  also 
designed  Cardinal  of  Portugal's  tomb  in  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 

Leon  Battista  Alberti  was  a  man  of  many  talents  and  the  author 
of  several  treatises  on  architecture.  He  collaborated  in  the 
Malatesta  Temple  in  Rimini,  where  his  chief  work  is  to  be  found. 

Agostino  di  Duccio  shared  in  this  latter  work,  for  which  he 
composed  the  Angelic  Choir,  a  series  of  Planets  and  the  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac.  In  1461  he  decorated  the  facade  of  S.  Bernardino, 
Perugia,  his  greatest  undertaking.  St.  Bernard  is  shown 
surrounded  by  angelic  musicians  and  cherubim,  with  the 
Virtues  below.  These  draped  figures  show  a  rhythm  and  grace 
reminiscent  of  Greek  friezes. 

Bernardo  Rossellino,  born  in  1409  at  Settignano,  the  author  of 
the  facade  of  the  Palazzo  della  Fraternita,  Arezzo,  is  specially 
distinguished  for  his  sepulchral  sculptures.  In  1444  he  designed 
the  tomb  of  Leonardo  Bruno,  Pope  John  XXIII's  secretary, 
showing  Bruno  lying  in  state.  In  1451  he  was  at  work  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Beata  Villana  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 

His  younger  brother  Antonio  Rossellino  (1427-1478)  in  1461 
carried  out  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal's  tomb  in  S.  Miniato  al  Monte. 
One  of  the  finest  details  of  this  monument  is  a  Madonna  in  a 
frame  of  foliage  and  cherubs.  We  owe  to  him  also  a  portrait  of  the 
Archbishop  Donato  de  Medici,  done  in  1475,  and  a  S.  Giovannino 
of  1477.  His  masterpiece  is,  however,  the  St.  Sebastian  in  the 
Collegiate  School  in  Empoli. 

Desiderio  da  Settignano  (1428-1464)  is  one  of  the  best  of  Dona- 
tello's  pupils,  but  he  died  very  young.  He  has  left  busts  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Child  Jesus,  and  some  female  busts  in  the  Bargello, 
and  the  tabernacle  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  reconstructed  in  1677. 
His  principal  work  is  Carlo  Marsuppini's  monument  in  Sta.  Croce, 
carried  out  in  1455  to  1464.  The  cardinal  is  shown  lying  in 
state  and  the  sarcophagus  stands  on  a  base  surrounded  b}7  pilasters. 

Benedetto  da  Majano  (1442-1497)  worked  in  S.  Gimignano  on  the 
altar  of  S.  Bartolommeo  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  which  shows 
the  Madonna  being  adored  by  two  angels.     We  also  find  him  in 
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Naples,  occupied  with  Maria  of  Aragon's  tomb.  Another  tomb  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  was  that  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  bust 
of  whom  (Plate  XXXII (a))  is  in  the  Louvre. 

Matteo  Civitale  (1435-1501)  is  known  primarily  as  the  author 
of  the  St.  Regulus  Altar  in  Lucca  Cathedral,  and  of  the  Madonna 
della  Tossa  modelled  in  1480  for  the  S.  Trinita  Church,  Lucca,  and 
characterised  by  a  novel  realism. 

Andrea  della  Robbia  (1437-1528),  nephew  of  Luca  della  Robbia, 
first  worked  on  the  loggia  of  the  Ospedale  degli  Innocenti  in  Florence, 
and  then  on  the  altar  of  the  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  Arezzo.  He 
made  a  triptych  for  the  Sta.  Maria  dei  Angeli  in  Assisi,  a  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Jerome  on  the  right  and  St.  Francis  on  the 
left  receiving  the  stigmata.  His  greatest  work  is  a  Visitation 
in  S.  Giovanni  fuor  Civitas,  Pistoia.  It  has  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  Luca,  but  seems  certainly  to  be  by  Andrea.  Andrea's 
son,  Giovanni,  should  be  credited  with  the  frieze  of  the  Ospedale 
del  Ceppo,  Pistoia,  The  Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  which  is  of  enamelled 
terra-cotta  with  almost  life-size  figures. 

Antonio  Pollajuolo  (1429-1498)  was  a  goldsmith  and  bronze- 
worker.  In  1493  he  constructed  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV  in  St. 
Peter's  in  the  Vatican,  showing  him  lying  in  his  Pontifical  vest- 
ments, and  later,  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII. 

Verrocchio  (Andrea  di  Michele  Cione)  (1435-1488)  began  his  career 
with  the  tomb  of  Cosimo  de  Medici,  The  Lutto  with  the  Dolphin  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the  David  in  the  Bargello.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Medicis  to  restore  their  collection  of  antiques.  He  worked 
on  the  tomb  of  Francesca  Pitti,  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Tornabuoni. 
Among  his  other  important  works  are  two  Madonnas,  one  in  terra- 
cotta, the  other  in  marble,  in  the  Bargello,  and  a  St.  Thomas  Group, 
completed  in  1483,  for  the  Church  of  Or  S.  Michele.  The  work 
by  which  he  is  immortalised,  however,  is  the  celebrated  equestrian 
statue  of  the  condottieri,  Bartolommeo  Colleone  of  Bergamo  (Plate 
L(b)),  which  still  stands  in  front  of  S.S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice. 
In  1479  the  Venetian  Republic  held  a  competition  for  this  monument ; 
in  1481  Verrocchio  sent  up  his  model,  which  was  much  discussed, 
the  horse  being  preferred  to  the  rider.  He  completed  his  model 
but  died  before  it  was  cast  in  bronze,  and  Alessandro  Leopardo 
undertook  the  task,  though  it  had  been  Verrocchio's  wish  that 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  should  do  so. 

The  Florentine  artists  were  known  not  only  to  their  own  republic, 
but  to  the  neighbouring  cities  as  well.  In  S.S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
Venice,  two  Florentines,  Piero  di  Niccolo  and  Giovanni  di 
Martini  da  Fiesole,  carried  out  the  Doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo's 
tomb.  The  monument  to  the  Brenzoni  in  S.  Pernio,  Verona,  was 
also  the  work  of  a   Florentine,  Nanni  di  Bartolo. 
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In  Bologna,  besides  the  works  of  Alfonzo  Lombardi,  there  are 
those  of  Niccolo  da  Bari  or  Dell'Area,  among  them  a  Pietd  made 
for  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Vita.  It  is  inspired  by  Donatello, 
but  the  figures  gesticulate  with  a  violence  which  astonished 
Niccolo's  contemporaries.  In  Modena,  in  S.  Giovanni,  there  is 
another  Pieta,  which  is  Guido  Mazzoni's  masterpiece.  Another 
Modenese  sculptor  who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  is  Antonio 
Begarelli  (1479-1565). 

Lombard  sculpture  includes  the  work  of  most  of  the  artists 
employed  on  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  notably  Amadeo,  Mantegazza, 
and  Briosco.  Besides  these  there  were  Matteo  da  Raverte, 
Jacopino  da  Tradate,  author  of  the  statue  of  Pope  Martin  V 
in  the  Milan  Cathedral,  Cristoforo  Romano,  who  modelled 
the  bust  of  Beatrice  d'Este  in  the  Louvre,  and  Cristoforo  Foppa, 
called  Caradosso,  a  Milanese  artist  to  whom  are  attributed  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  armoury  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Nor 
must  we  omit  Busti,  part  of  whose  interesting  tomb  of  Gaston 
de  Foix  is  in  the  Castello,  Milan.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has 
also  been  numbered  among  the  great  Milanese  sculptors,  but  we 
know  of  no  authentic  works  by  him. 

In  Venice,  recent  researches  have  brought  to  light  the  name  of 
Antonio  Rizzo,  to  whom  the  mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Niccolo  Tron 
and  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Francesco  Foscari  in  the  Church  of  the 
Frari  are  ascribed.  The  most  noted  family  of  the  period  are  the 
Lombardi.  Pietro  Lombardi  was  the  sculptor  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Doges  Pietro  and  Marcello  Mocenigo  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
and  of  various  works  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Miracoli. 
His  sons  Antonio  and  Tullio  collaborated  with  him  in  several 
undertakings,  and  themselves  carried  out  the  Doge  Vendramini's 
tomb  in  SS.   Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

Andrea  Briosco,  known  as  Riccio  (1470-1532),  Bellano's  pupil, 
was  one  of  Donatello's  disciples  in  Padua.  His  work  includes 
bronze  bas-reliefs  for  the  Roccabonello  tomb  in  San  Francesco, 
the  much  praised  bronze  candelabra  in  the  basilica  of  San  Antonio 
in  Padua,  and  Girolamo  della  Torre's  tomb,  carried  out  in  Verona, 
but  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Venice's  most  celebrated  artist  was  Jacopo  Tatti,  called 
Sansovino  (1487-1570).  He  was  responsible  for  certain  important 
constructions,  including  the  Loggetta  of  the  Campanile,  the 
Old  Library  and  the  tombs  of  the  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  Livio 
Podacotara,  and  the  Doge,  Francesco  Venier.  His  best  work, 
however,  is  the  Bacchus  in  the  Bargello,  a  statue  expressing  all  the 
charm  of  the  Renaissance. 

Jacopo  Sansovino,  who  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Florentine 
Andrea    Sansovino    (1460-1529),    was    born    at    Montesansovino, 
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where  his  first  works,  two  altars  in  enamelled  terra-cotta,  are  to 
be  found.  In  1502  he  modelled  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  Florence. 
Then  he  is  heard  of  in  Genoa  Cathedral  at  work  on  statues  of 
St.  John  and  the  Virgin  and  Child.  His  most  important  pieces 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Cardinals  Basso  Rovere,  Bishop  of  Loretto, 
and  his  nephew,  Ascanio  Sforza,  brother  of  Ludovico  Moro.  These 
monuments,  commissioned  by  Julius  II,  are  in  Sta.  Maria  del 
Popolo  in  Rome,  enclosed  in  a  niche  in  the  shape  of  a  triumphal 
arch  in  which  the  cardinals  are  represented  extended  on  a  Sar- 
cophagus and  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures.  He  also  decorated 
the  Casa  Santa  at  Loretto. 

One  of  the  most  original  Sienese  artists  is  Lorenzo,  called  il 
Vecchietta.  The  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  loggia  S.  Paolo, 
were  his  first  works.  In  1461  he  completed  an  Assumption 
in  Pienza,  in  1472  the  tabernacle  of  the  Duomo.  He  is  primarily 
a  worker  in  bronze,  and  is  best  known  by  his  Risen  Christ  in  the 
Ospedale  della  Scala,  in  Siena. 

Francesco  di  Giorgio  (1439-1502),  his  pupil,  was  the  author  of 
various  Madonnas.  Giacomo  di  Bartolommeo  di  Marco  Cozzarelli 
(1453-1515)  modelled  the  Standard  Bearer  in  the  Petrucci  Palace. 

A  celebrated  artist  of  the  period  is  the  Florentine  Mino  da 
Fiesole.  He  came  early  under  the  influence  of  Desiderio  da 
Settignano,  and  went  to  Rome  where  he  worked  on  Pius  IPs 
pulpit  in  St.  Peter's,  and  on  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  II.  The 
base  of  this  tomb  is  in  the  Louvre,  but  several  parts  of  it  are 
the  work  of  Giovanni  Dalmata.  Two  others  among  his 
collaborators  should  be  remembered ;  Isaiah  of  Pisa,  the  author 
of  the  tomb  of  Eugenius  IV  in  Rome,  and  Paolo  Romano,  the 
sculptor  of  the  Caraffe  tomb  in  the  Priory  Church  in  Malta. 
Mino  da  Fiesole  was  also  responsible  for  the  tabernacle  in  the 
Medici  Chapel  in  Santa  Croce,  and  that  in  S.  Pietro,  Perugia, 
which  date  from  1466  to  1473.  But  his  most  famous  monuments 
are  the  tombs  of  Bishop  Salutati  at  Fiesole,  and  of  Count  Ugo  in 
the  Badia  in  Florence,  which  also  contains  another  famous  tomb, 
that  of  Bernardo  Giugni,  and  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  with 
saints.  Mino  da  Fiesole's  work  indicates  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  Florentine  sculpture,  which  seeks  to  interpret  religious 
subjects  by  mingling  with  the  Christian  faith  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  living  form  revealed  in  classic  sculpture. 

MlCHBLANGEU) 

A  study  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  would  be  incomplete  if  it 
left  out  of  account  the  sculptors,  engravers  and  architects  of  the 

sixteenth   century.     Michelangelo,  whose  pictorial   work  we   have 
already  considered,    began    with    some    sculptures    imitating    the 
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(a)  CAPITOLIXE  MUSEUM,  ROME 


Michelangelo,  Architect 


(/>>    MICHELANGELO.— Figure  of    Nifiht    from    the    Medici 
Tomb,  San  Lorenzo,  Florence 
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antique,  such  as  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  The  Madonna 
of  the  Staircase  of  the  Casa  Buonarotti.  Besides  coming  under 
the  prevailing  influences  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was  much 
impressed  by  the  work  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia.  The  Cupid 
in  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  Drunken  Bacchus  in  the  Bargello, 
date  from  1495.  In  1496  he  went  to  Rome  where  Cardinal  Jean  de 
Yilliers  of  Groslay  commissioned  from  him  the  Pietd  in  St.  Peter's. 
Michelangelo  returned  to  Florence  after  completing  this  work, 
and  between  1501  and  1505  completed  the  marble  David  in  Florence 
Accademia,  which  is  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  anatomy  (see 
Plate  L(a)),  and  The  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Bargello.  In  1505 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  Julius  II  ordered  his  own  tomb.  This 
monument  weighed  on  his  mind  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  it  was  never 
completed,  for  his  scheme  was  colossal,  and  the  relations  between 
the  sculptor  and  the  Pope  were  more  than  once  ruffled  by  their 
discussions.  In  1506,  when  he  had  just  discovered  the  Laocoon 
among  the  ruins,  Michelangelo  left  Rome  because  he  felt  the  Pope 
had  treated  him  badly.  Julius  II  made  him  return  from  Florence. 
In  1513  he  signed  a  new  contract  with  the  executors  of  Julius  II's 
will,  but,  worn  out  after  the  siege  of  Florence,  he  finally  resigned 
the  commission  for  the  tomb.  Two  of  the  Slaves  intended  to  adorn 
it  are  in  the  Louvre.  The  remainder  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  Rome,  and  includes  the  famous  Moses,  Rachel  and 
Leah.  Michelangelo  also  left  the  scheme  for  the  Medici  tombs 
incomplete.  He  only  executed  the  two  which  include  statues 
of  Lorenzo  and  of  Giuliano  de  Medici  (the  latter  known  as 
//  Pensieroso).  These  figures  surmount  two  groups  of  allegorical 
figures  reclining  on  the  sarcophagi,  Twilight  and  Dawn,  Day  and 
Night.  These  figures  of  the  Medicis  are  less  portraits  than 
personifications  of  power  and  of  thought  ;  the  attitudes  of  the 
allegorical  figures  and  their  powerful  anatomy  express  the  same 
tragic  grandeur  ;  they  are  just  reflections  of  Michelangelo's  genius, 
astonishing  in  its  savage  energy  and  its  superhuman  profundity. 

In  the  Medici  Chapel  there  is  an  unfinished  Madonna,  in  which 
the  modelling  and  action  of  the  child  are  completely  modern  in 
character.  After  the  death  of  Clement  VII,  Paul  III  appointed 
him  official  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  and  he  left  a  series  of  drawings 
in  the  Casa  Buonarotti  which  reveal  the  boldness  of  his  plans. 

Michelangelo  founded  a  school  dominated  by  his  powerful 
personality.  After  his  death  his  imitators  fell  into  affectation 
and  distortion,  which  led  little  by  little  to  the  decadence  of  sculpture 
in  Italy.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  mention  among  his  fol- 
lowers of  Tribolo  (1483-1550),  who  was  the  sculptor  of  the  St.  James 
in  the  Duomo  of  Florence.  His  great  talent  lay  in  garden  statuary, 
and  examples  of  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  the   Boboli  Gardens 
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in  Florence.  The  gardens  and  parks  of  this  period  deserve  a  separate, 
study,  impossible  in  so  short  a  summary  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  fault  of  affectation  is  noticeable  in  Bartolommeo  Ammanati 
(1511-1592),  the  author  of  the  Fountain  of  Neptune  in  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria  in  Florence  ;  in  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  carried  out 
the  group  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  in  the  same  square  ;  in  Rafaello 
da  Montelupo  (1505-1566)  ;  in  Montorsoli  (1507-1563)  ;  in  Paolo 
Olivieri  (1551-1599),  who  modelled  a  statue  of  Gregory  XIII 
in  the  Capitol.  Two  artists  alone  merit  a  place  apart  :  Benvenuto 
Cellini  and  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-1572)  is  primarily  celebrated  as  a 
sculptor  for  his  statue  of  Perseus  Victorious  in  the  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi  in  Florence,  of  which  he  has  described  the  casting  in  one 
of  his  works.  His  Autobiography  and  his  Trattato  del  Oreficeria 
throw  amusing  sidelights  on  the  artistic  manners  of  the  day.  There 
is  a  wax  sketch  of  the  Perseus  in  the  Bargello,  with  a  different 
and  perhaps  even  more  graceful  movement  than  that  of  the  chosen 
model.  He  has  also  left  busts  of  Cosimo  I  and  Bindo  Altaviti. 
He  is  particularly  celebrated  as  a  jeweller  and  engraver.  Among 
his  principal  works  may  be  mentioned  the  clasp  for  a  cope  made 
in  1529  for  Clement  VII,  the  salt-cellar  of  Francis  I  in  Vienna 
Museum,  the  reliquary  of  the  Holy  Ring  in  Perugia  Cathedral, 
gold  cups  and  other  works  in  the  silver  cabinet  of  the  Pitti  Palace 
and  the  Kiss  of  Peace  from  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  now 
in  the  Louvre. 

One  of  Michelangelo's  best  followers  was  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
born  at  Douai  between  1524  and  1529,  who  died  in  1608.  He 
is  known  by  his  masterpiece,  the  Isoletto  Fountain  with  Statues 
of  the  Ocean  dominating  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Ganges,  in  the  Boboli  Gardens,  and  by  the  marble  Venus  in  the 
same  gardens.  A  much  reproduced  masterpiece  is  the  Flying 
Mercury  in  the  Bargello,  executed  in  about  1574.  His  other  works 
include  a  Neptune  fountain  in  Bologna,  a  marble  group,  Hercules 
overcoming  the  Centaur  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  bas-reliefs  (Christ 
before  Pilate  and  an  Entombment)  in  Genoa  University,  a  statue 
of  5/.  Luke  in  Or  San  Michele  and  an  equestrian  statue  in  Palazzo 
Pubblico.  After  him  and  his  pupils  such  as  Francheville,  the 
imitation  of  Michelangelo's  colossal  figures  was  as  pernicious  to 
the  art  of  sculpture  as  academism  to  painting. 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

The    revolutionary    movement   of    the    Renaissance    or    revival 

of  Roman  architecture  took  place  among  the  Italians  and  in    Italy 

where   buildings    such    as    the    Pantheon   and   the   Coliseum,    the 

temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  and  fragments  of  Roman  buildings  were 
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Fig.  78. —  Florence  Cathedral 


still  standing.  The  effect  of  Roman  architecture  upon  the 
awakening  minds  of  the  early  Renaissance  may  be  measured 
by  the  sonnet  of  the  French  poet  Joachim  du  Bellay,  who  writes 
as  if  under  a  spell  of  : 

The  rich  proud  mounts  and  palaces  and  high 
Arches  and  walls  and  baths  and  temples  old  ; 
Know  by  these  ample  ruins,  the  untold 
Greatness,  that  is  by  wasteful  time  decayed, 
Since  wisest  of  artificers  have  made 
These  fragments  their  ensample  and  their  mould. 

The  Italians,  reminded  by  scholars  and  humanists  that  they 
were  fellow  countrymen  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  concluded  that  they 
were  bound  to  cultivate  the  other  art  in  which  Rome  had  been 
eminent.  The  continuity  of  Italian  history  made  its  appeal,  as 
it  does  to  the  present-day  facisti  who  salute  in  the  old  Roman 
fashion  ;  and  the  revival  of  architecture  was  reinforced  by  a 
Renaissance  of  nationalism  and  reaction  against  German 
dominance.  The  outstanding  mark  of  the  Renaissance  in  archi- 
tecture was,  therefore,  preoccupation  with  the  classic,  an  imitative 
impulse  which  results  in  a  modification  of,  not  a  transcript  of, 
the  classic  style.    Though  "  imitative,"  the  Renaissance  was  in  no 
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sense  a  literal  archaeological  echo  in  which  classic  forms  were 
repeated  without  adaptation,  fusion,  enlargement  and  revivifica- 
tion to  serve  the  new  uses  of  the  new  world  ;  indeed  the  architects 
of  the  new  movement  are  individual  and  divergent  in  their  handling 
as  the  contemporary  painters  and  sculptors. 

The  early  phase  of  the  Renaissance  is  closely  allied  with  sculpture 
and  very  rich  in  ornamental  detail  applied  to  architectural  features, 
and  also  to  altars  and  sepulchral  monuments.  The  setting  of  the 
arched  recess  within  which  the  sculptured  effigies  of  the  dead  are 
framed  is  often  as  exquisite  as  goldsmith's  work,  as  for  example  the 
tomb  of  Alessandro  Tartagni  (d.  1477)  at  Bologna  (Plate  LIU  (a)  ). 

The  arabesque  treatment 


of  enriched  surfaces  which 
plays  a  lively  part  in 
this  decoration  is  also  a 
Renaissance  of  Roman 
ornament,  and  no  doubt 
the  idea  was  borrowed, 
but  with  large  interest, 
from  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
The  flowing  design  is 
usually  firmly  drawn  and 
the  relief  delicate  and 
varied,  the  basis  or  stalk 
of  the  scroll  reduced  to 
a  wirelike  line,  the  leaves 
sharply  cut  and  over- 
turned, the  odd  figures 
and  demi-figures,  putti 
birds  and  animals,  lively 
and  engaging. 

Architecture  during  the 
Renaissance  passed  in 
succession  through  brief 
bv       the      influence      of 


Fig-  79- 


•Paisi  Chapel,  Florence 

/:>  unellesehi,   Architect 


and  divers  phases,  overshadowed 
Brunelleschi,  Alberti,  Bramante,  Michelangelo,  Palladio,  Vignola, 
Sansovino  and  Bernini.  Its  earliest  phase,  which  is  informed  by  a 
happy  and  experimental  freedom,  began  in  Florence,  and  the  Floren- 
tine masters  are  paramount  at  this  period.  From  Florence  the 
movement  spread  to  other  centres,  where  it  was  modified  or  blended 
by  local  conditions,  as  at  Venice. 

The  beginning  of  the  movement  may  be  dated  from  the 
dome  of  Florence,  in  1420,  and  by  the  building  of  the  l'a/./i 
Chapel    (Fig.  79)  at  Santa  Croce  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi  (1379- 

J  1  [6),    which    marks    a    break    with    the    past.      In    the    work    of 
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Brunelleschi,  "  the  seeker  for  buried  treasure  " — as  the  Romans  who 
watched  his  ardent  scrutiny  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world  called 
him — classic  forms,  classically  conceived  columns,  pilasters  and 
entablatures  appear ;  and  he  had  a  full  command  of  classic  detail, 
due  to  his  patient  measurement  and  drawing  of  all  kinds  of  buildings, 
"  temples  round,  square  or  octagon,  basilicas,  aqueducts,  baths, 
arches,  the  Coliseum,  amphitheatres  and  every  church  built  of 
bricks,  of  which  he  examined  all  the  modes  of  binding  and  clamping, 
as  well  as  the  turning  of  the  vaults  and  arches."  In  the  portico 
of  the  Spedale  degli  Innocenti  at  Florence  circular  archivolts 
descend  upon  Corinthian  columns,  the  windows  of  the  upper  storey 
have  classical  architraves  and  pediments.  In  the  portico  before 
the  Pazzi  Chapel  appears  the  slender  colonnade  carrying  a  horizontal 
entablature.  In  this  chapel  he  took  as  his  model  the  Temple  oj 
Concord  at  Rome  ;  but  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  his  style 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  massive  Roman  manner.  He 
was  fortunate  in  the  sculptors  who  collaborated  with  him  in  the 
enrichment  of  his  building,  Donatello,  who  executed  the  cherub 
heads  on  the  frieze  over  the  columns  in  S.  Lorenzo  ;  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  who  with  Donatello  carried  out  the  medallions 
in  the  frieze  round  the  fine  interior  of  the  Pazzi  Chapel,  and  Andrea 
della  Robbia,  who  added  the  well-known  infants  in  medallions 
to  the  Spedale  degli  Innocenti.  Of  Brunelleschi's  immediate 
followers,  the  most  distinguished  is  the  humanist  and  scholar, 
Leon  Battista  Alberti  (1404-1472).  He  was  the  first  to  systematise 
the  new  doctrine  in  his  De  Re  JEdificatoria,  ten  chapters  upon 
architecture  written  in  1452,  and  his  work  is  full  of  Roman  echoes. 
He  was  employed  by  Sigismondo  Malatesta  in  1450  to  remodel 
the  Duomo  at  Rimini  upon  classic  lines,  and  overlaid  it  with  a  veneer 
of  classic  work  of  singular  interest,  which  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death  and  still  remains  incomplete — a  facade  with  triple 
arches  to  be  crowned  with  a  great  pediment.  The  flank  of  the 
nave  is  faced  by  a  screen  of  square  piers  and  arches  ;  between 
which  are  recesses  for  the  sarcophagi  in  which  Malatesta  collected 
the  remains  of  scholars,  philosophers  and  artists  whom  he  had 
patronised.  A  later  work  of  Alberti's  is  St.  Andrea  at  Mantua,  of 
which  the  design  was  not  made  until  1472,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Here  the  vast  entrance  porch,  with  its  arched  opening  in  the  centre 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  the  pilasters  upon  pedestals  which  reach 
from  the  ground  level  to  the  underside  of  the  entablature,  witness 
to  his  handling  of  large  and  liberal  forms  (Plate  LJV.). 

While  in  this  early  Italian  Renaissance,  apart  from  Florentine 
palaces,  the  leading  features  are  usually  smallness  of  scale  and 
delicate  simplicity,  these  early  palace  fronts  dominated  by  the 
horizontal  lines,   and    crowned    by   a    great    oversaving    cornice, 
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indicate  by  the  use  of  rustication  and  jointed  masonry  that  this 
is  an  architecture  of  great  stones,  well  suited  to  the  district  where 
large  blocks  were  easily  procured  and  stone  was  plentiful.  The 
rustication  in  the  case  of  the  Strozzi  palace  covers  the  entire  facade, 
but  in  the  Riccardi  it  is  kept  to  the  lowest  storey  where  it  emphasises 
the  fact  that  this  storey — used  for  much  the  same  purposes  as 
basements — was  a  podium  for  the  house  proper,  a  rocky  structure 
upon  which  to  build.  The  fashion  for  these  fortress-palaces  was  set 
by  Brunelleschi,  who  designed  the  Pitti  palace  for  Luca  Pitti,  of 
which  the  lower  portion  only  was  finished  in  the  architect's  life- 
time. In  the  Riccardi,  Strozzi  and  Pitti  palaces  the  windows,  which 
are  of  two  lights,  are  divided  by  a  central  shaft  in  the  tympanum  ; 
above  the  two  semi-circular  headed  lights  is  usually  a  roundel, 
containing  carving.  As  the  semi-circular  heads  of  these  lights 
are  sunk,  not  pierced,  the  effect  is  characteristically  solid.  In  the 
three-storeyed  Riccardi  palace  (Plate  LI  (a) ),  the  lowest,  which  is 
rusticated,  has  five  arches  containing  windows  and  doorways  ; 
the  first  storey  has  drafted  joints  in  smooth  masonry,  while  on  the 
second  floor  the  masonry  is  smooth-faced.  The  unbroken  line  of 
windows  on  the  two  upper  floors  give  a  sombre  and  masculine  dignity 
to  the  building,  which  is  crowned  by  a  fine  modillioned  cornice. 

A  characteristic  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  the  use  of  the 
columnar  order  as  a  "  dressing,"  at  first  confined,  as  in  Alberti's 
Rucellai  Palace  at  Florence  (1460), to  one  single  storey  of  a  building, 
dividing  it  by  its  entablature  into  sections  nearly  equal  in  height. 
Under  Michelangelo,  however,  the  columnar  order  is  (as  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome  (1542) )  first  carried  through  the  entire 
height  of  the  two-storeyed  building. 

In  the  development  of  Renaissance  architecture  in  Rome,  the 
"  High  Renaissance  "  which  began  at  Rome  with  the  papacy  of 
Julius  II  and  Leo  X  found  authoritative  expression  in  the  buildings 
of  Bramante  of  Urbino,  who  found  his  way  to  Rome  some  time 
before  1500,  where,  according  to  Vasari,  there  were  few  who  studied 
architecture  with  equal  love  and  eagerness.  His  little  circular 
Tcmpiello,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  inspired  by  Roman  work, 
which  was  illustrated  by  Palladio  among  his  instances  of  fine  archi- 
tecture, was  intended  originally  to  be  surrounded  by  a  circular 
colonnade  (Plate  LI  (b)  ).  The  remodelling  and  addition  to  the 
Vatican  also  date  from  Bramante's  early  period  in  Rome,  and  his 
work  at  St.  Peter's  (of  which  the  first  stone  of  his  building  was 
laid  in  1506),  kept  him  busied  until  his  death  a  year  after  his 
patron,  Julius  II.  According  to  Vasari,  all  the  work  up  to  the  bed 
of  the  cornice  that  runs  above  the  four  great  piers  and  the  arches 
which  support  the   dome   is   all   that   remains  of   his  work. 

St.  Peter's,  as  he  planned  it,  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
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cross.  After  Bramante's  death  little  was  effected,  though  a 
model  of  his  intended  modification  was  made  by  Sangallo.  The 
work  of  completing  Bramante's  great  concept  fell  to  Michelangelo 
in  1546,  who  set  the  cornice  on  the  great  order  of  the  nave,  and 
over  the  arches  supporting  the  dome,  built  the  drum  of  the  dome, 
which  was  completed  after  his  death  from  his  instructions  by  Jacopo 
della  Porta.  Michelangelo,  however,  counted  himself  the  executor 
of  the  design  and  intention  of  Bramante  :  "  For  those  who  make 
the  first  plan  of  the  building  are  the  authors  of  it." 

Venice,  the  eternal  scenic  background,  reflects,  as  Signor 
Molmenti  writes,*  "  man's  capricious  imagination  even  in 
architecture,  mobile,  variably  fantastic  like  the  tints  of  the  sun- 
set and  reflections  in  the  Lagune."  Venice  is  the  school  of  colour, 
and  the  Venetian  taste  for  colour  shows  in  the  marble  facing  and 
coloured  discs  and  panels  in  certain  palace  fronts,  a  treatment 
which  was  continued  until  the  establishment  of  Palladianism. 

The  peculiar  and  traditional  grouping  of  large  two-light  windows 
within  round  arches  on  the  front  of  Venetian  palaces  remains 
a  feature  until  the  later  palaces,  such  as  the  Corner,  by  Sansovino, 
and  Longhena's  Rezzonico.  The  advance  towards  the  full 
Renaissance,  dating  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  Florentine  architect  Sansovino,  appointed 
in  1529  master  in  chief  of  S.  Marco.  His  Cornaro  Palace,  begun 
in  1532,  was  the  first  to  be  built  in  the  full  classic  style  ;  though 
in  the  front  the  traditional  closer  grouping  of  the  central  windows 
is  still  traceable. 

Much  of  characteristic  Venetian  architecture  is  due  to  him, 
such  as  the  Logetta  at  the  foot,  the  Campanile,  the  Palazzo  Corner, 
and  Manin,  the  Zecca,  and  his  great  Library  in  the  Piazza 
S.  Marco.  His  Library,  which  was  begun  in  1536,  is  two  storied, 
an  Ionic  order  above  the  Doric.  The  piers  of  the  upper  storey 
are  flanked  by  pairs  of  detached  columns  from  which  spring 
the  archivolts.  The  rich  and  sculptural  effect  is  due  to  the  detail 
of  the  spandril  space,  and  the  unconventional  width  of  the  frieze, 
which  was  enlarged  to  allow  space  for  windows.  Though  the 
entablature  is  more  than  one  half  the  height  of  the  columns  below, 
yet  these  are  not  overpowered.  The  facade  is  a  supreme  example 
of  the  power  of  repetition,  and  of  musical  rhythm  in  architecture. 

Of  architects  of  this  period!  Sansovino,  Sammichele,  and  Peruzzi 
were  closely  contemporary ;  and  while  Sansovino's  finest  work  centres 

*  Italia  Artistica,  p.  72. 
tSansovinn,   1 460-1 529. 

Peruzzi,   1481-1536. 

Sammichele,   1484-1559. 

Michel  angelo ,  1 4  7  5- 1  5  64 . 
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in  Venice,  Sammichele's  is  in  Verona.  Of  the  three  gateways  to  his 
native  city  which  he  built,  the  Porta  del  Palio  is  a  fine,  severe 
design.  The  work  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  scholar  and  painter, 
is  singularly  refined  and  sensitive,  reaching  by  some  intuition 
to  Greek  austerity  and  fine  selection  of  form.  His  design  for  two 
small  palaces,  standing  side  by  side,  for  the  brothers  Pietro  and 
Angelo  Massimi,  and  their  planning  are  evidence  of  Peruzzi's 
sensitive  skill. 

The  great  figure  of  Michelangelo  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
the  later  Renaissance.  In  his  sacristy  (the  Sagrestea  nnova)  of 
the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence  (1523-1531),  the  interior 
is  dominated  by  the  monuments  to  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
A  few  years  later  he  designed  the  much-criticised  Laurentian 
Library,  adjoining  S.  Lorenzo.  More  interesting  are  the  buildings 
of  his  Roman  period  ;  his  lay-out  of  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio 
about  1538,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  set  the  Roman  equestrian  statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  the  end  of  the  Piazza  stands  the  Palazzo  dei 
Senatore,  a  fine  building  with  rusticated  basement  and  pilasters 
running  through  two  storeys.  On  either  side  of  this  building 
are  the  Palazzo  del  Museo  Capitoleno  and  the  Palazzo  dei  Con- 
servatore,  identical  in  design,  in  which  pilasters  on  pedestals  run 
from  the  ground  through  two  storeys,  carrying  a  great  entablature 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  On  the  ground  floor,  the  openings 
are  spanned  by  lintels,  supported  upon  detached  columns  flanking 
the  giant  pilasters  (Plate  LH  (b)).  His  work  at  St.  Peter's 
was  undertaken  as  a  burden  when  he  was  over  seventy  years  old, 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Pope.  He  returned  to  the  Greek  cross 
plan  of  Bramante,  whom  he  accounted  "  as  great  in  architecture 
as  anyone  from  antiquity  till  now."  He  succeeded,  following 
Bramante,  in  completing  the  body  of  the  great  church,  including 
the  outer  walls  and  vaults,  and  the  drum  ready  for  the  dome, 
for  which  he  left  a  careful  model  of  wood. 

His  dome  and  crowning  lantern,  the  Pantheon,  raised  on  air 
above  Rome,  is  one  of  the  finest  conceptions  of  the  Renaissance 
imagination.  The  entrance  facade,  left  unfinished  at  his  death, 
was  carried  out  by  a  later  and  lesser  man,  Carlo  Maderna,  and 
the  whole  church  was  finished  in  1614. 
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PLATE    LV 


(a)  THE  VAN  EYCKS.— The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb 


(b)    ROGER   VAN    DER   WEYDEN.—  The   Descent  from   the  Cross 
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XII 

FLEMISH  PAINTING  IN   THE   FIFTEENTH 
AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES 

It  was  in  France  that  Flemish  artists  working  for  the  kings 
first  received  encouragement  and  became  conscious  of  their  powers. 
By  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Bold,  who  had  inherited  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  Marguerite,  heiress  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
Flanders  and  Burgundy  were  united  in  1384.  This  union  lasted 
under  John  the  Fearless,  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold. 
Many  Flemish  masters  came  to  work  in  Burgundy,  and  even  in 
the  Ile-de-France.  One  of  Philip  the  Bold's  brothers,  a  collector 
of  illuminated  manuscripts,  summoned  Flemish  miniaturists  to 
the  court.  We  know  that  one  of  them,  Jacques  Coene,  lived  and 
worked  in  Paris  in  1398  and  1404.  The  eldest  son  of  John  the 
Good,  Charles  V,  employed  as  his  court  painter  Jean  Bandol  of 
Bruges. 

The  Flemish  Renaissance,  though  affected  by  the  influence  of 
Giotto,  mingled  with  that  of  Siena  and  Avignon,  is  not  Italian 
in  character,  but  peculiar  to  the  Dow  Countries.  In  Flanders 
certain  cities  like  Bruges,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Malines,  Ypres  and 
Antwerp  had  developed  and  grown  rich  and  free.  The}'  held 
displays,  feasts,  festivals  and  tournaments.  The  artists  copied 
the  ceremonies,  costumes  and  architecture  with  a  minute  exactitude 
of  detail,  though  at  the  same  time  their  work  remained  vital  and 
impressed  with  sincere  and  delicate  feeling. 

The  Van  Eycks. — The  early  artists  painted  in  tempera.  Vasari 
attributes  the  invention  of  oil  painting  to  the  Van  Eycks,  but 
without  much  foundation  for  the  assertion.  As  early  as  the 
tenth  century  the  monk  Heraclius  pointed  out  in  his  treatise,  De 
Coloribus,  the  utility  of  a  mixture  of  oil  with  colours.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  monk  Theophilus,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  painter  Pierre  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Omer,  described  the  method 
of  preparation  for  painting  in  oil.  Karel  van  Mander,  too,  the 
first  biographer  of  the  Van  Eycks,  has  made  several  inaccurate 
assertions. 

We  know  little  in  the  way  of  dates  or  facts  about  Hubert  Van 
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Eyck.  It  is  certain,  though,  that  he  began  the  celebrated  altar- 
piece  in  St.  Bavon,  Ghent,  The  Adoration  of  the  Mystic  Lamb 
(Plate  LY  (a)  ),  from  this  inscription  on  the  frame  : — - 

Pictor  Hubertus  e  Eyck  major  quo  nemo  repertus 
Incepit  pondus  quod  Johes,  arte  secundus 
Frater  perfectus  Judoci  Vydt  prece  fretus 
VersV  seXta  mal  Vos  CoLLoCat  aCta  tVerl. 

From  this  inscription  we  learn  that  the  picture  was  ordered 
from  Hubert  by  Judocus  Vydt,  that  Hubert  began  it  and  that 
John  finished  it  in  May,  1432.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
work  of  one  artist  from  that  of  the  other  in  this  painting.  We 
only  know  that  they  worked  on  it  in  succession  and  that  it  was 
not  the  result  of  a  collaboration  properly  speaking.  The  subject 
of  The  Mystic  Lamb  is  taken  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  plan 
of  the  picture  seems  to  have  been  Hubert's.  In  the  upper  part 
the  three  protagonists  in  the  Redemption  are  enthroned  ;  God 
the  Father,  crowned  and  in  the  act  of  benediction ;  the  Madonna 
reading  a  book  in  her  hands ;  John  the  Baptist  also  holding  a  book. 
To  the  right  and  left  are  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments. 
On  the  side  panels  are  Adam  and  Eve.  The  lower  part  is  made 
up  of  five  panels.  In  the  centre  panel  the  Lamb  stands  on  an 
altar  from  before  which  springs  the  Fountain  of  the  Water  of 
Life,  while  on  either  side  companies  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
Teachers,  Virgins  and  Martyrs  adore.  The  panels  on  the  left  are 
filled  with  Warrior  Saints  and  Just  Rulers,  those  on  the  right 
with  Holy  Hermits  and  Pilgrims.  On  the  reverse  of  the  lower 
shutters  are  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  as  well  as 
the  donor,  Joos  Vydt,  and  his  wife.    Above  is  The  Annunciation. 

Apart  from  his  share  in  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  Hubert  is 
accredited  with  some  miniatures  in  the  famous  Turin  Hours,  the 
so-called  Palencia  Altar-piece  in  the  Prado,  and  The  Three 
Maries  at  the  Sepulchre  in  Sir  Herbert  Cook's  collection  at  Richmond. 

John  Van  Eyck  (born  about  1385,  died  1441)  is  celebrated  as 
a  portrait  painter.  His  portraits  include  The  Man  with  a  Pink 
in  Berlin,  treated  in  a  very  realistic  way,  and  The  Portrait  of  his 
Wife,  painted  in  about  1439  and  in  the  Museum,  Bruges.  Her 
gentle  face,  framed  in  a  dazzlingly  white  coiffe,  is  very  familiar. 
In  his  famous  composition  The  Madonna  of  Canon  Van  dcr 
Paele,  in  which  he  shows  the  Virgin  and  Child,  between  St. 
Donatian  and  St.  George,  with  the  donor  kneeling,  the  canon's 
face  is  extraordinary  in  its  faithfulness  to  the  smallest  detail. 
The  National  Gallery  possesses  three  portraits,  one  of  1432,  the 
second  of  1433  and  the  last  the  famous  Arnolfini  and  his  Wife, 
standing  hand  in  hand.     The  Louvre  possesses  no  less  celebrated 
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a  work,  The  Madonna  of  the  Chancellor  Rollin,  in  which  Rollin, 
kneeling  at  a  prie-Dieu,  turns  a  melancholy  and  expressive  face 
to  the  Virgin.  Among  his  many  excellent  portraits  we  should 
also  note  The  Cardinal  della  Croce  and  Jan  de  Leeuw  in  Vienna 
Museum*. 

We  know  as  little  about  Robert  Campin  as  the  Van  Eycks. 
He  has  recently  been  identified  with  the  Master  of  Flemalle,  the 
author  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  in  Frankfort  Museum  and  of 
the  Merode  altar  in  Brussels.  More  is  known  of  his  pupil, 
Roger  de  la  Pasture,  who  called  himself  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
(1399  ?-i464).  A  picture  whose  attribution  to  his  brush  is 
uncontested  is  the  altar-piece  painted  for  the  Guild  of  Archers  in 
Louvain  now  in  the  Escorial.  St.  Peter's,  Louvain,  possessed  a 
contemporary  copy  of  it.  Another  very  important  picture  by 
this  master  is  The  Last  Judgment  in  Beaune  Hospital.  In  the  upper 
panels  Christ  appears  in  the  clouds  as  Judge  of  the  world,  surrounded 
by  angels  sounding  the  last  trump. 

The  triptych  of  The  Seven  Sacraments  in  Antwerp  Museum, 
with  a  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  shows  an  extraordinary  sense 
of  light.  His  secondary  works,  such  as  The  Madonna  and  four 
Saints  in  Frankfurt  Museum,  The  Nativity  in  Berlin,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple  in  the  Pinakothek  in 
Munich,  throw  into  relief  his  characteristically  Flemish  qualities 
of  natural  pose  and  clean  contours.  His  Descent  from  the  Cross 
is  reproduced  in  Plate  LV  (b). 

Jacques  Daret  was  also  one  of  Robert  Campin's  disciples.  He 
came  of  a  Tournai  family  and  is  attributed  with  a  Visitation, 
an   Adoration  and  a  Crucifixion  in  Berlin  Museum. 

The  only  direct  follower  of  Jan  Van  Eyck  is  Petrus  Christus. 
One  of  his  best  pictures  is  The  Legend  of  St.  Godeberta  in 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  collection,  the  legend  of  the  girl  who  went 
with  her  betrothed  to  St.  Eloy  and  asked  him  to  place  on  her 
finger  the  ring  consecrating  her  to  God.  His  keen  observation 
is  also  shown  in  an  Annunciation,  a  Nativity  and  portraits  such  as 
that  of  Lady  Grimston,  all  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

Dirk  Bouts,  born  in  Haarlem  in  about  1410,  was  one  of  the 
first  Dutch  primitives.  One  of  his  principal  pictures  was  The 
Last  Supper  in  St.  Peter's,  Louvain,  where  he  reproduced  a 
subject  borrowed  from  the  representation  of  the  mysteries.  The 
execution  is  very  skilful,  as  are  also  the  Jewish  Passover,  The 
Meeting  between  Abraham  and  Melchisedech,  and  The  Israelites 
Gathering  Manna,  all  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,   The  Justice  of 

*A  Head  of  Christ,  only  recently  discovered  in  the  North  of  England, 
can  almost  certainly  be  attributed  to  this  master.  It  is  reproduced  on 
Plate  LVI  (a). 
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the  Emperor  Otho,  in  Brussels  Museum,  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus  formerly  in  St.  Peter's,  Louvain. 

Among  the  other  primitives  should  be  mentioned  Albert  van 
Ouwater,  known  by  a  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  in  Berlin  Museum, 
and  Geertgen  tot  St.  Jans,  who  painted  a  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  also  an  altar-piece  of  The  Life  of  St. 
Bertin  in  Berlin. 

With  Hugo  van  der  Goes  (1440-1482)  Flemish  painting  acquired 
an  elegance  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  lacking.  His  chief  work 
is  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  Uffizi,  painted  for  Tommaso 
Portinari,  curious  in  its  contrast  between  the  angels  and  the 
shepherds.  A  second,  less  important,  Adoration  is  in  Berlin. 
His  Death  of  the  Madonna  in  Bruges  Museum,  in  which  the  apostles 
sorrow  round  the  dying  Virgin  while  she  looks  at  Christ,  is  more 
remarkable. 

Justus  of  Ghent  must  also  be  noted.  He  worked  from  1460- 
1474,  and  is  the  author  of  a  Sacrament  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Town 
Gallery  of  Urbino. 

Memling  and  His  School. — The  master  who,  after  the  Van 
Eycks,  brought  new  life  into  Flemish  painting  was  Hans  Memling. 
His  chief  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Musee  de  l'Hopital  St.  Jean, 
in  Bruges.  One  is  a  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  painted  in 
1479.  Another  religious  picture  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
bearing  the  date  of  1479.  A  third  work  is  the  famous  Martin 
van  Nieuwenhove,  burgomaster  of  Brussels,  whose  head  is  shown  on 
a  diptych  with  The  Virgin  and  Child.  The  chef-d'oeuvre  in  the 
Hopital  St.  Jean  is  the  Shrine  of  St.  Ursula,  a  reliquary  in  the 
form  of  a  Gothic  chapel,  the  sides  decorated  with  the  following 
scenes  :  The  Virgin  with  two  adoring  angels,  Ursula  protecting 
her  companions  under  the  folds  of  her  cloak,  Ursula's  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  where  she  is  received  by  the  Pope,  her  arrival  in  Cologne 
{see  Plate  LVIII(b)),  and  the  martyrdom  which  awaited  her  on  her 
return. 

The  Communal  Museum  of  Bruges  possesses  another  masterpiece 
by  Memling,  the  triptych  painted  in  1484  for  the  chantry  of  St. 
James'  Church.  The  central  panel  is  devoted  to  St.  Christopher, 
shown  crossing  a  river  with  the  Child  Christ  on  his  shoulder,  with 
St.  Maur  and  St.  Giles.  On  the  left  shutter,  Guillaume  Moreel 
kneels  with  his  five  sons.  The  right  shutter  forms  a  pendant 
with  his  wife  and  eleven  daughters.  The  Louvre  possesses  a 
Madonna  ordered  by  Jacques  Floreins,  his  wife  and  their  children. 
Memling  also  carried  out  for  the  organ  case  in  the  Najera  Church 
in  Spain  a  composition  of  Christ  with  Angels,  which  is  now  in  the 
Louvre.  His  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  paint  in  1480,  is  now  in  Munich  Pinakothek.      In  Turin  Museum 
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there  is  a  Passion  of  Christ  in  which  the  figures  are  treated  with  the 
same  minuteness  as  in  the  Shrine  of  St.  Ursula,  and  in  Vienna 
there  is  a  Virgin  and  Saints  which  gives  an  idea  of  his  delicate 
colour,  his  caressing  light  and  his  perfection  of  detail. 

Gerard  David  (1460-1523)  followed  in  his  traditions.  He 
received  a  commission  for  the  decoration  of  the  Hall  of  Justice 
in  Bruges  Town  Hall.  In  his  compositions  he  depicts  the  legend 
of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  who  caused  the  Sisamnes  to  be  flayed 
alive.  In  1501  he  painted  a  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.  From  1502-1508  he  worked  on  a 
Baptism  of  Christ,  now  in  Bruges,  inspired  more  by  the  beauty 
of  nature  than  ntysticism.  The  Saviour,  nude  in  the  shining 
water,  is  shown  in  a  landscape  of  fine  trees  and  picturesque  rocks. 
One  of  his  best  pictures  is  the  altar-piece  painted  in  1509  for  the 
Carmelite  Church  in  Bruges,  now  in  Rouen  Museum  {see  Plate  LVII). 
Here  the  Virgin  is  shown  in  company  with  ten  saints,  two  of  the 
angelic  choir,  the  donor,  Dame  Lambyn,  and  the  artist  himself. 
The  Jewish  Judges  and  the  Roman  Soldier  and  a  St.  John  and 
Saints  in  Antwerp  Museum  should  also  be  noted. 

A  pupil  of  Gerard  David,  Adriaen  Isenbrant  (1485-1551)  was  the 
author  of  The  Virgin  of  Seven  Sorrows  in  Notre  Dame  de  Bruges. 

A  picture  in  Antwerp  Museum  of  The  Virgin  surrounded  by 
Angels  with  two  Prophets  and  three  Sibyls,  is  attributed  to  Ambrose 
Benson.  Albert  Cornells,  who  composed  the  triptych  of  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  St.  Jacques,  Bruges,  and  Jean  Provost, 
author  of  a  Last  Judgment  and  two  shutters  in  Bruges  Museum, 
complete  the  Bruges  school  if  we  set  aside  the  artists  who  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  movement,  such  as  Jean  van  Eckele 
and  Lancelot  Blondeel  (1496-1561),  whose  works  are  in  the  churches 
of  St.  Jacques  and  St.  Sauveur  in  Bruges. 

The  Realists. — A  realist  group,  composed  of  painters  such  as 
Jan  van  Hemessen,  Peter  Aertsz,  Joachim  Beuckelaer  and  Pieter 
Huys,  produced  three  artists  of  the  highest  order,  Quentin  Matsys, 
Hieronymus  Bosch,  and  Pieter  Breughel  the  Elder. 

Quentin  Massys  or  Matsys  (1466-1530)  began  his  career  with 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  which  resemble  the  work  of  Gerard 
David  and  Dirk  Bouts.  Among  his  principal  religious  subjects 
are  a  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  in  Brussels  Museum,  completed  in  1507 
for  the  religious  house  of  St.  Anne  in  Louvain,  The  Entombment 
in  Antwerp  Museum,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  St.  Donatian's, 
Genoa,  a  Madonna  in  Berlin  Museum,  and  a  Head  of  Christ 
and  a  Madonna  in  Antwerp.  But  besides  producing  religious 
pictures  he  was  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  contemporary 
manners  in  such  pictures  as  the  Moneychanger  and  his  Wife 
(Plate  LVIII  (a) ),  in  the  Louvre,  which  was  imitated  by  Martin  de 
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Reymerswael,    and     The    Courtesan    and    the    Old    Man    in    the 
Pourtales  collection. 

Hieronymus  van  Aeken,  called  Hieronymus  Bosch  from  his 
native  town  Hertogenbosch  or  Bosch  (1460  ?-i5i6),  was  like 
Quentin  Matsys  in  combining  religious  subjects  with  scenes  from 
real  life.  One  of  his  principal  paintings  is  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  in  the  Prado,  in  which  his  fantasy  finds  material  in  the 
sacred  mystery  of  the  Nativity.  The  Ecce  Homo  in  the  Escorial 
shows  the  same  tendency  to  naturalistic  details.  His  taste  for 
the  grotesque  appears  again  in  The  Last  Judgment  in  Bruges 
Museum,  and  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  in  Vienna.  His 
satiric  humour  found  expression  in  The  Conjuror  in  St.  Germain 
Museum. 

This  turn  for  caricature  also  dominated  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder,  nicknamed  by  his  contemporaries  "  the  Droll."  Like 
Bosch,  he  placed  his  religious  subjects  in  Flemish  landscapes,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  ugly  and  grotesque  models.  The 
majority  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Staatsgalerie  in  Vienna  ;  The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (Plate  LIX  (b)),  showing  the  dead  of  winter 
in  a  Flemish  village,  The  Carrying  of  the  Cross,  The  Peasant 
Wedding,  The  Fall  of  Saul,  The  Village  Fair,  The  Huntsmen, 
The  Return  of  the  Flocks,  and  The  Birdsnester ;  and  The  Blind 
Men  in  Naples  Museum.  His  drawings  which  give  an  idea  of  his 
satiric  humour  include  a  Farm,  a  Milage  Fair  and  a  Beekeepers 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  The  Procession  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  in  Molembeek  in  the  Albertina  in  Vienna. 

His  son,  Tieter  Breughel  the  Younger,  or  Hollen  Breughel 
(Hell  Breughel)  has  an  excellent  winter  landscape  in  Vienna 
Museum. 

Among  other  painters  worthy  of  mention  are  Cornells  Engel- 
brechtszoon  (1464-1533),  author  of  the  Marienpoel  Calvary  in 
Leyden  Museum,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  whose  Last  Judgment  is  in 
the  same  museum,  Jan  Cornelisz  van  Ostarem,  author  of  a  Salome 
in  the  Hague,  Jan  Mostaert,  Jan  Scorel,  whose  Portraits  of  Pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  is  in  Utrecht  Museum. 

Jan  Gossaert,  generally  called  Mabuse  (1472-1540),  is  distinct 
among  these  Netherlandish  painters  in  being  inspired  by  the 
Italian  masters.  His  works  include  an  Adam  aud  Eve  and  a  Last 
Suffer  in  Brussels,  a  Danae  and  a  Madonna  in  the  Pinakothek 
in  Munich,  a  5/.  Donatian  in  Tournai  Museum,  and  a  St.  Luke 
painting  the  Virgin  in  Vienna,  and  several  fine  portraits,  amongst 
them  that  of  Jean  deCarondelel  in  the  Louvre. 

With  Bernard  vanOrley  (1493-1542),  author  of  the  triptych  of  The 
Last  Judgment  and  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy  in  Antwerp  Museum, 
The  Trials  of  Job  in  Brussels,  and  S5.    Thomas   and   Matthew   in 
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Vienna,  the  Flemish  school  began  to  imitate  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  and  lost  all  originality. 

Sculpture. — An  Italian  influence  is  visible  in  the  sculpture  of 
this  period,  which  has,  however,  certain  local  characteristics. 
Apart  from  Claus  Sluter,  who  went  from  Flanders  to  Burgundy, 
and  whose  work  is  more  French  in  character,  the  sculptors  include 
Jan  van  Backer,  of  Brussels,  who  in  1495  carried  out  Marie  of 
Burgundy's  tomb  in  the  Notre  Dame  of  Bruges,  near  that  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  in  which  in  1558  Jacob  Jonghelinck  collaborated  ; 
Cornelis  de  Vriendt  or  Floris,  author  of  the  Leau  tabernacle  ; 
Guyot  de  Beaugrand,  who  carved  the  fireplace  in  Bruges  Palais 
de  Justice ;  and  Alexander  Colyns,  author  of  the  tomb  of 
Maximilian  I  in  Innsbruck. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Italian  style  predominated  in  Flanders 
during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  Flemish 
artists  were  not  lacking  in  skill  and  imagination,  no  reaction 
occurred  against  its  influence. 


XIII 

THE    RENAISSANCE   IN    FRANCE 

Painting 

The  Italians  carried  the  revived  traditions  of  antiquity  into  France, 
whither  they  were  summoned,  not  only  by  the  kings,  but  by  the  towns. 
Art  had  there  ceased  to  be  the  servant  of  religion  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  now  absorbed  by  the  study  of  the  living  form  and  the  ideal 
of  beauty  as  revealed  by  Italy.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  wars  of 
Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I  brought  about  this  transformation 
of  Gothic  art,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  even  had  the 
French  not  entered  Milan  and  Florence,  such  an  evolution  would  have 
been  inevitable.  It  had  already  begun  to  appear  in  painting, 
architecture,  and  sculpture  before  the  Renaissance  of  the  Antique. 

Miniatures  and  Painting  in  France 

At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  mural  painting  could  no  longer  com- 
pete in  favour  with  stained  glass,  which  was  so  prominent  a  decoration 
of  flamboyant  architecture.  During  the  fourteenth  century  this  form 
of  art  fell  into  abeyance,  though  miniature  work  continued  to  develop 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  painting  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
miniaturists,  who  were  largely  patronised  by  the  sovereigns,  had  great 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  decoration  of  manuscripts  which,  in  spite  of 
the  limitations  of  certain  local  technical  customs,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  spreading  of  the  new  style. 

The  French  popes  at  Avignon  introduced  the  art  of  Siena  into  France. 
The  Countess  of  Artois  and  Burgundy,  Mahaut  of  Artois,  Charles  V  and 
his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry  and  Burgundy,  his  son  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  were  all  liberal  patrons  of  the  arts  and  were  one  in 
encouraging  the  creation  of  works  inspired  by  Italy. 

In  1350  we  find  a  court  painter,  Evrard  d'Orleans,  who  had  as  pupils 
Etienne  and  Jean  d'Auxerre.  A  certain  Giraud  d'Orleans,  who  died 
in  1361,  is  commissioned  to  inspect  the  works  of  Jean  Costa.  The  principal 
artists  of  that  date  were  Jean  d'Orleans,  Andre  Beauneveu  and  Jean 
de  Bondol  or  de  Bruges.  We  do  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  piece  of  silk  of  about  g  feel  by  z\  feet,  found  by  Boilly  in 
Narbonne  and  known  as  The  Nar bonne  Altar  (loth.  The  centre  is  a 
Calvary  with,  at  the  sides,  Charles  V  crowned,  with  his  qneen,  Jeanne  de 
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(a)   EARLY  PROVENCAL  SCHOOL.-The   Deposition 


(b)  PIETER   BREUGHEL.— The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
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Bourbon,  from  which  the  date  can  be  fixed  between  1364  and  1377  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  described  with  certainty  as  Avignonese,  though  it  bears 
the  mark  of  the  Sienese  and  Giottesque  art,  which  reached  France  by 
way  of  the  Town  of  the  Popes. 

Under  John  the  Good  an  illuminator  worked  on  a  Historical  Bible 
or  Mirror  of  History  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  1' Arsenal.  In  Paris 
the  miniaturists  framed  their  pages  with  tricoloured  borders  and  used 
grisaille  in  their  compositions. 

A  realist  school  produced  an  artist  of  talent  called  Jean  Pucelle, 
author  of  The  Dream  of  the  Gardener  in  the  British  Museum,  The 
Coronation  of  Charles  V  and  The  Chronicles  of  France  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  It  included  Jean  d'Orleans,  the  author  of 
The  Breviary  of  Paris  used  by  Charles  V,  Melchior  Broederlam,  Colard 
de  Laon,  Jean  de  Beaumetz,  Jean  Malouel,  the  author  of  the  picture 
of  God  the  Father,  The  Virgin  and  St.  John  Weeping  over  the 
Body  of  Christ,  in  the  Louvre,  and  his  successor  in  Dijon,  Henri 
Bellechose. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  landscape  begins  to  appear 
in  the  miniatures.  Apart  from  the  work  of  Andre  Beauneveu,  of 
Valenciennes,  who  was  primarily  a  sculptor,  these  landscapes  and  castles 
appear  in  the  Tres  Riches  Heures  du  due  de  Berry,  now  in  Chantilly. 
They  are  precise  renderings,  admirably  coloured,  of  the  old  Gothic 
fortresses  and  the  life  of  the  nobles  and  people.  This  very  remarkable 
work  is  attributed  to  Paul  de  Limbourg  and  his  brothers  Hermant  and 
Jeannequin.  Certain  critics  affect  to  see  the  technique  of  the  Van 
Eycks  in  other  contemporary  miniatures.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Heures  du  due  de  Berry  may  be  by  Jacquemart  de  Hesdin,  the  Terence 
des  Dues  in  the  Arsenal  and  the  Gaston  Phaebus  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  by  Haincelin  de  Hagenau.  The  author  of  the  Heures  du 
Marechal  de  Boucicaut  in  the  Edouard  Andre  Museum  is  unknown. 
The  illuminators  were  equally  skilled  as  landscapists  and  as  portraitists. 
We  find  the  features  of  Charles  V  and  John  the  Good  frequently  appearing 
in  the  miniatures  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

The  author  of  The  Psalter  of  Henry  VI  in  the  British  Museum  and 
of  The  Salisbury  Breviary  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  worked  under 
Charles  VII. 

The  Hours  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Grandes  Heures  de  Rohan 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  should  be  noted. 

The  State  Library  of  Vienna  possesses  an  illuminated  manuscript 
entitled  the  Coeur  d' amour  epris,  of  which  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  an  excellent  miniaturist  of  the  time  of  King  Rene. 

The  Avignonese  school  includes  some  Northern  painters,  such  as 
Enguerrand  Charanton,  who  painted  The  Virgin  Crowned  by  Father 
and  Son  in  Villeneuve-les-Avignon  and  The  Virgin  of  Mercies  in  the 
Conde  Museum  at  Chantilly. 
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At  Aix  Nicolas  Froment  carried  out  for  the  Cathedral  a  Burning 
Bush,  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  its  detail  and  the  brilliance  of 
its  colouring. 

The  author  of  The  Virgin  of  Pity,  formerly  at  Villeneuve-les- Avignon, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  is  unknown. 

Lyons  and  the  Savoy  produced  The  Book  of  Hours  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  the  Bibliotheqi^e  Nationale,  and  Burgundy  produced  the 
frescoes  of  The  Procession  of  St.  Gregory  in  Autun  Cathedral. 

The  greatest  painter  of  the  time  of  Charles  VII  and  Louis  XI  is  the 
Tourainian,  Jean  Fouquet.  He  illuminated  The  Antiquites  Judaiqucs 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  The  Hours  of  Etienne  Chevalier  in  the 
Conde  Museum  in  Chantilly,  and  The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  he  introduced  into  the 
miniatures,  which  depicted  the  holy  legends  as  interpreted  by  his  con- 
temporaries, a  vivacious  touch  and  harmonious  and  transparent  colour. 
The  charm  of  his  technique  is  also  to  be  seen  in  his  portraits  of  Charles 
VII,  Jean  Jouvenal  des  Ursine  and  a  Self -Portrait,  all  three  in  the 
Louvre.    His  Portrait  of  a  Man  is  reproduced  on  Plate  LX  (b) . 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  Fouquet 's  contemporaries  are  the 
authors  of  The  Man  with  a  Glass  of  Wine  in  the  Louvre,  the  so-called 
Seated   Virgin  of  Etienne  Chevalier  in  Antwerp. 

Jean  Collongne  and  Maitre  Francois,  author  of  The  City  of  God  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  should  also  be  mentioned.  But  the  best 
of  Fouquet's  successors  is  the  miniaturist,  Jean  Bourichon.  The  soft 
forms  and  colourings  of  his  master  are  found  in  The  Hours  of  Anne 
of  Brittany  and  The  Hours  of  Count  Charles  of  Augoulone  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

An  attractive  painter,  also  of  Fouquet's  school,  is  the  Maitre  de 
Moulins,  of  whom  the  Louvre  possess  a  Lady  at  Prayer  with  the  Magdalen 
and  Pierre  de  Beaumont  and  St.  Peter.  His  Nativity  is  in  the  Bishop's 
Palace  at  Autun  and  his  Virgin  in  Glory  with  Donors  in  Moulins 
Cathedral.  He  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  Jean  Perreal,  but 
this  hypothesis  is  not  based  on  very  sure  foundations.  The  Italians, 
such  as  Rosso  and  Priinaticcio,  attracted  by  Francis  I  to  his  Court, 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  classicism  in  Prance  by  instructing  her 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  world  which  the  Middle  Ages  had 
neglected.  But  the  allegories  and  mythological  compositions  in  which 
the  new  formulas  were  set  forth,  though  they  enchanted  the  imagination, 
did  not  hinder  the  development  of  a  very  realistic  French  art,  that  of 
portraiture.  This  art  came  from  Flanders,  introduced  by  the  Clouets, 
who  were  themselves  Belgians. 

Jean  Clouet,  the  father,  came  from  Brussels  to  the  Court  of  Francis  I 
to  paint  the  king's  portrait.  His  son,  Francois,  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries  as  Jehannet  (1500-1572),  was  the  author  of  The  Portrait 
of   Elizabeth   of    Austria   (Louvre)    and    many   chalk   drawings,    which 
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show  the  individual  likenesses  most  admirably  (Cabinet  des  Estampes, 
Bibliotheque  Nationale) . 

Corneille  de  Lyon,  who  derived  his  inspiration  from  the  Clouets, 
made  sketches  in  sanguine,  sometimes  touched  in  lightly  with  colour, 
in  which  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  sitter  were  cleverly  caught. 
All  the  aristocracy  of  the  sixteenth  century  appear  in  his  portrait  gallery, 
in  which  their  personality  is  expressed  with  an  extraordinary  intensity 
of  life. 

French  Sculpture  During  the  Renaissance 

The  art  of  portraiture  in  sculpture  which  appeared  in  France  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  continued  its  development  steadily 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  sepulchral  sculptors,  who  for  long 
had  limited  themselves  to  the  production  of  recumbent  figures,  now 
sought  to  give  their  effigies  more  expression  and  individuality.  In  St. 
Denis  we  can  follow  the  progress  made  in  the  portraits  by  Robert  of 
Artois,  of  the  Constable  Du  Guesclin,  and  of  his  successor  Louis  de 
Champagne,  Comte  de  Sancerre.  This  realistic  manner  showed  itself 
not  only  in  a  close  resemblance  to  the  features,  but  did  not  hesitate 
at  the  depiction  of  violence  and  brutality.  In  Cardinal  Lagrange's 
tomb  in  the  Calvet  Museum  in  Avignon,  above  the  marble  figure  of  the 
prelate  in  his  priestly  vestments,  the  sculptor  has  uncompromisingly 
shown  his  skeleton. 

The  masterpieces  of  late  fourteenth  century  Gothic  sculpture  were  to 
be  found  in  Burgundy,  particularly  in  the  capital,  Dijon.  In  1385, 
Philip  the  Bold  founded  in  the  Domaine  of  Champmol  near  Dijon  a 
Carthusian  monastery,  which  was  also  to  be  the  funeral  chapel  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

Though  begun  by  Jean  Marville,  it  was  mainly  the  work  of  Claus 
Sluter,  who  came  to  Burgundy  from  Flanders,  but  was  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Mayence.  His  talent  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  over  the 
doorway  of  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  vigour  of  his  portraits  of  Philip  the 
Bold  and  his  wife  Marguerite  of  Flanders  in  the  same  place.  His  chief 
piece  is  the  celebrated  Well  of  Moses  in  the  Chartreuse  of  Champnol, 
in  the  centre  of  the  cloister.  Inspired  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion, 
the  sculptor  shows  The  Judgment  of  Christ  led  before  a  tribunal  of  the 
prophets  Zachariah,  Daniel,  David,  Moses,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  above 
whom  are  placed  angels  making  lamentations.  The  statue  of  Moses 
is  particularly  fine.  These  works  have  a  savage  energy  so  far  unknown 
in  sculpture.  Unfortunately,  Burgundian  sculpture  did  not  develop 
in  this  direction,  though  the  same  powerful  pathos  is  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Philip  the  Bold,  which  was  begun  by  Claus  Sluter  and  finished  by 
Claus  de  Werve,  and  in  the  tomb  of  John  the  Fearless  by  Juan  de  la 
Huerta. 

Among  the  chief  works  of  the  period  The  Coronation  of   the   Virgin 
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in  the  Chateau  de  la  Ferte-Milon,  ordered  in  1392  by  Louis  de  France, 
Comte  de  Valois,  should  be  noted. 

Sepulchral  sculpture  evoked  the  creation  of  a  whole  world  of  pleitrants 
(mourning  figures),  the  more  powerfully  to  express  grief.  The  best 
example  of  this  theme  is  found  on  the  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  now  in 
Bourges  Museum.  The  recumbent  figures  were  not  entirely  abandoned  ; 
they  are  found  again  in  the  tomb  of  Jacques  Germain  in  Dijon 
Museum.  The  fashion,  however,  was  for  processions  of  pleitrants, 
whose  hidden  faces  suggest  grief,  like  those  on  Philippe  Pot's  tomb, 
Louvre.  Philippe  Pot  is  shown  in  armour,  reclining  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  eight  hooded  and  heavily-robed  mourners. 

The  influence  of  Italy  led  to  a  less  harrowing  style  of  sepulchral 
sculpture  in  which  emotion  was  more  moderately  expressed.  The 
tombs  of  Tonnerre  in  Eu  Church,  of  Chaource  in  St.  Jean  Baptiste  at 
Chaumont,  the  tombstone  figures  in  St.  Etienne's  Church  in  St.  Mihiel 
by  Ligier  Richier,  and  those  on  the  tomb  of  the  Abbot  of  Solesmes, 
do  not  attempt  to  express  violent  grief,  presenting  instead  quiet  and 
placid  scenes.  The  Magdalen's  sorrow  is  restrained  and  a  gentleness 
reigns  on  the  sad  faces. 

Michel  Colombe  (1431-1512)  was  a  Tourainian  artist  of  repute.  His 
principal  work  was  the  tomb  of  Francis  II,  Duke  of  Brittany,  in  Nantes, 
and  that  of  his  second  wife,  Marguerite  de  Foix.  This  monument 
belongs  in  character  to  the  Middle  Ages,  for  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  sarco- 
phagus bearing  two  recumbent  figures,  but  Renaissance  inspiration 
can  be  seen  in  the  bas-reliefs  decorating  the  pilasters  and  in  the  use 
of  allegorical  figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  Justice,  Strength, 
Temperance  and  Prudence  which,  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  monument, 
1  elebrated  a  new  ideal  very  different  from  the  sadness  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

This  tomb  is  much  superior  to  the  St.  George  overcoming  the  Dragon, 
originally  in  the  Chateau  de  Gaillon  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
bas-relief  of  St.  Hubert  and  St.  Christopher  in  the  Chateau  d'Amboise. 

Besides  Michel  Colombe,  other  notable  sculptors  include  the  Master 
of  The  Virgin  of  Olivet,  in  the  Louvre,  a  charming  figure  of  Florentine 
inspiration,  and  Jean  Perreal.  Nor  can  we  pass  in  silence  over  Colombe's 
pupils,  the  sculptors  of  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  George  I  of  Amboise,  in 
Rouen  Cathedral,  the  tomb  of  the  Bastarnays  at  Montresor,  the  tomb 
of  the  Ponches  with  a  Hope  in  the  Louvre,  and  The  Virgin  of  the 
Hopital-sous-Rochfort. 

The  effigies  of  the  kings  at  St.  Denis  also  show  the  Renaissance 
influence.  Francis  I's  tomb  takes  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  and 
this  new  conception  corresponds  with  a  change  of  feeling  in  regard 
to  death.  Man  is  no  longer  considered  after  death  as  a  corpse  awaiting 
resurrection,  but  the  artist  attempts  in  slimming  up  an  illustrious 
life  to  assure  it  immortal  glory  in  a  triumphal  monument. 
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Two  great  artists,  Jean  Goujon  and  Germain  Pilon,  found  methods 
of  adapting  the  Florentine  spirit  to  French  genius. 

Jean  Goujon  (1520-1566),  who  worked  with  the  models  of  Primaticcio 
before  him,  translated  the  forms  of  the  Fountainebleau  school  into 
sculpture.  The  Italian  suppleness  and  grace  of  the  later  disciples  of 
Correggio  are  to  be  found  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Fontaine  des 
Innocents  (see  Plate  LXI  (a)),  the  rood-screen  of  St.  Germain 
l'Auxerrois,  the  Fontaine  des  Nymphes  and  the  Fontaine  des  Sources 
in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Ecouen  figures  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Diana  from 
the  Chateau  d'Anet,  in  the  caryatids,  and  in  all  those  graceful  com- 
positions which  earned  him  the  name  of  the  Correggio  of  sculpture. 
To  him  is  (also  attributed  the  tomb  of  Louis  de  Breze,  Seneschal  of 
Normandy,  in  Rouen  Cathedral. 

Germain  Pilon  (1535-1590)  is  more  realistic  and  more  powerful.  His 
bronze  tomb  of  Rene  de  Birague  and  of  his  wife  Valentine  de  Birague 
in  the  Louvre  are  full  of  vigour  of  expression. 

The  woman's  figure  is  most  sumptuously  clothed,  while  below  in  a 
bas-relief  she  is  shown  in  a  shroud,  ravaged  by  age  and  death.  The 
conception  unites  the  exactitude  of  a  portrait  with  the  grandiloquence  of 
a  funeral  oration.  Here  we  have  a  frequent  characteristic  of  French 
statuary.  His  most  celebrated  work  in  the  Louvre  is  entitled  The 
Three  Virtues  (Plate  LXII  (b)).  Three  girls  in  graceful  attitudes,  back  to 
back  and  holding  hands,  support  the  royal  double  heart.  Their  draperies 
are  modelled  with  grace  and  elegance. 

Jean  Cousin  (1500-1589),  to  whom  is  attributed,  in  spite  of  dissentient 
opinions,  the  statue  of  Admiral  Chabot,  and  who  is  chiefly  a  painter,  to 
judge  from  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Louvre  and  his  glass  in  St.  Gervais, 
Sens,  Montmorency,  Chantilly  and  Ecouen,  is  considered  without  much 
foundation  to  be  the  "  theoretician  of  the  new  style  "  and  the  "  founder  of 
the  national  school."  The  French  school  of  the  Renaissance  produced 
not  only  painters,  sculptors  and  architects,  but  also  brilliant  enamellists 
like  Leonard  and  Jean  Limousin,  the  Penicauds  and  Pierre  Reymond, 
ceramicists  like  Bernard  Palissy  (1510-1589)  and  goldsmiths  like  Briot, 
Etienne  Delaune  and  Woeiriot. 

Classical  mythology  provided  these  artists  with  the  themes  of  their 
compositions.  The  origins  of  classicism  were  first  found  in  the  antique 
ideal. 

French  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance 

The  architecture  of  France,  the  centre  of  Gothic,  has  throughout  its 
development  a  strong  individuality,  for  though  the  Renaissance  owed 
its  origin  to  Italy,  it  was  transformed  by  the  French  master-masons  and 
architects  into  something  far  different  from  its  Italian  sources.  The 
French  Renaissance  was  introduced  suddenly,  when  the  French  invaders 
were  confronted  in  1494  with  the  art  of  Italy,  and  the  resultant  experi- 
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mental  architecture  was  therefore  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  Gothic  tradi- 
tion, the  diversion  of  existing  tendencies  from  one  channel  into  another. 
In  the  early  Renaissance,  the  traditional  Gothic  still  dictates  the  plans  and 
the  main  character  of  the  building  ;  and  even  when  details  are  overlaid 
with  refined  Renaissance  carving  this  is  but  a  surface  enrichment.  It  is 
this  period  of  the  still  active  elements  of  Gothic  informing  the  Renais- 
sance which  is  described  by  Walter  Pater  as  "the  finest  and  subtlest 
phase  of  the  Middle  Age  itself,  blending  the  somewhat  attenuated  grace 
of  Italian  ornament  with  the  general  lines  of  Gothic  design."  This  in- 
vasion of  the  surface  is  natural,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  their 
progress  into  transalpine  centres  the  Renaissance  architects  followed  the 
decorator  and  craftsman,  and  the  skilled  French  master-masons  clung  to 
the  ancient  traditions. 


Fig.  80. —  Chateau  of  Atnboise  {interior  court) 


The  nucleus  of  the  new  style  was  the  colony,  known  as  the  school  of 
Amboise,  settled  in  France  in  Charles  VIII's  reign  in  the  last  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  afterwards  extended  to  Tours  and  Blois.  In  the 
entombment  at  the  Abbey  of  Solesmes,  late  Gothic  and  Renaissance  detail 
are  cut  side  by  side,  the  running  pointed  leaf  foliage  and  other  Gothic 
detail  decorating  the  elliptical  arch  above  the  group  of  figures — the 
entombment — while  the  pilasters  are  carved  with  Renaissance  vases, 
candelabra,  grotesques  and  foliage  on  somewhat  lx)lder  relief  than  is 
customary  in  Italian  work.  This  monument  bears  the  date  1496,  when  it 
was  probably  finished. 
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The  minor  share  of  the  Renaissance  in  this  traditional  period  is  shown  in 
the  wing  (added  in  1502)  to  the  Castle  of  Chateaudun,  where  the  sum  is 
Gothic,  but  Renaissance  detail  appears  in  the  pilasters  and  pediments 
dressing  the  turret  windows,  in  the  open  loggia  of  the  stair  tower,  and  in 
the  carved  panels  of  the  newel  stair.  And  yet  not  many  years  later, 
Geoff roy  Tory  could  claim  that  "  the  art  of  building  in  the  beautiful  Doric 
and  Ionic  style,  which  is  also  that  of  Italy,  has  begun  to  be  practised 
amongst  us  with  great  success."* 

The  Renaissance  outside  Italy  is  a  compromise  between  the  desire  to 
reproduce  the  forms  and  detail  of  classic  architecture  and  the  desire  to 
retain  the  structural  systems  which  were  too  closely  bound  up  with  the 
building  arts  and  with  the  organisation  and  habits  of  society  to  be 
lightly  abandoned.     This  is  obvious  in  domestic  buildings.     The  chateaux 


Fig.  81. —  Chateau  of  Chambord 

of  the  Renaissance  still  exhibit  the  mullioned  and  transomed  windows, 
and  the  great  steep  roof  which  Serlio  notes  in  France  as  rising  high  above 
the  uppermost  cornice  and  containing  habitable  rooms  lit  by  lucarnes.  The 
influence  of  the  plan  of  the  chateau  fort  was  still  dominant  and  Chambord 
has  at  each  of  the  four  angles  an  enormous  circular  bastion,  while  the 
famous  staircase  in  Francois  I's  building  at  Blois  is  an  elaborated  and 
opened-out  vis  or  newel  stair  (Plate  L,XIII(a) ).  The  breaking  up  of  the 
roof  masses  (as  at  Chambord)  with  a  bewildering  crowd  of  chimney 
stacks,  pierced  lanterns  and  dormers  is  Gothic,  and  the  many-membered 

*In  his  edition  of  Alberti's  De  Re  Aedificatoria,  15 12. 
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cornices  are  reminiscent  of  machicolations.  The  new  spirit,  however,  is 
expressed  in  an  ideal  symmetry  as  at  Chambord,  as  well  as  in  sculptured 
ornament  in  slight  relief. 

The  impetus  of  Francois  I  is  to  be  taken  account  of  in  the  architectural 
influences  of  this  period.  Possessed  by  a  fury  for  construction,  he  seems 
to  have  built  for  the  sake  of  building,  caring  little  for  completion  or  for 
the  upkeep  and  preservation  of  the  finished  building,  and  du  Cerceau 
remarks  that  his  buildings  were  often  left  to  decay  for  want  of  a  slater  to 
mend  the  roofs.  A  second  colony  of  Italian  artists  and  craftsmen  was 
invited  by  him  to  France  after  he  returned  from  his  captivity  in  Spain  in 
1526,  the  first  to  arrive  being  the  painter  II  Rosso,  who  worked  until 
1541  at  the  royal  palace  of  Fontainebleau  where  the  walls  of  the  great 
gallery  were  decorated  by  him  with  paintings  framed  in  high  relief 
stucco.  The  Bolognese  painter  Francesco  Primaticcio,  who  followed  him, 
also  decorated  the  ballroom  of  the  palace  with  stucco  and  paintings.  It 
is  to  this  Italian  school  that  the  small  Maison  de  Frangois  I  from  Moret 
(Plate  IyXIII  (b)  )  (reconstructed  with  some  modifications  in  1826  in  the 
Cours-la-Reine,  Paris)  is  to  be  referred.  The  three  arches,  which  are 
carved  with  scrolls  on  their  face,  are  divided  by  an  enriched  colonette, 
and  the  wall  above,  beneath  the  windows,  is  treated  with  putti,  a  figure 
subject  and  heads  *  in  wreathed  roundels. 

In  ecclesiastical  building,  Renaissance  elements  are  first  visible  in 
private  chapels,  tombs,  and  in  screens,  stalls  and  altars,  while  there  is 
no  change  in  the  mediaeval  plan  and  structure  of  the  church.  The 
attempt  at  fusion  of  the  two  styles  proceeds  by  way  of  form-for-form 
translation.  Thus  in  the  west  end  of  the  Chapel  at  Usse  (1510-1520) 
the  pinnacles  surmounting  the  buttresses  take  the  form  of  tapering 
candelabra.  While  the  system  of  ribbed  vaulting  is  unchanged,  Renais- 
sance detail  begins  to  supersede  Gothic  ;  the  ribs  receive  Renaissance 
sections  and  ornaments,  and  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  may  be  faced 
with  a  wreathed  panel,  or  with  pendants  of  varied  and  rich  design. 

The  Gothic  buttress  continued  in  use,  but  the  faces  and  angles 
were  enriched  with  the  orders,  and  with  Renaissance  detail,  while  the 
summit  and  pinnacles  are  treated  with  the  new  ornamental  forms — vases, 
candelabra,  lanterns. 

In  window  tracery  appear  uncusped  geometrical  forms,  such  as 
lozenges,  hexagons,  as  in  the  window  over  the  south  doorway  at  St. 
Eustache,  Paris,  or  flat  interlacing  straps,  as  in  the  windows  of  the 
parish  church  of  Beaumont  le  Roger.  The  plan  of  the  mediaeval  church 
was  repeated  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  that  interesting 
building,  St.  Kustache  (which  was  begun  in  1532!),  which  is  an  Italian 
version  of  traditional  Gothic  plan  and  structure,  the  faces  of  the  but- 
tresses are  enriched  by  pilasters,  entablatures  take  the  place  of  strong 

*  These  heads  ate  said  to  be  an  addition  in  [826. 
t  This  was  not  finished  until  nearly  a  century  later, 
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(a)  CHATEAU  OF  BLOIS.— Detail  of  great  stair 
(1515-1519) 


(b)  COURT  FRONT  OF  FRANCOIS   Ier's  VILLA   AT  MORET 
(now  rebuilt  at  Cours-la  Reine,   Paris) 
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courses,  and  in  the  interior  the  piers  have  at  their  angles  series  of  panelled 
pilasters  and  engaged  shafts  marking  by  the  emphasis  of  their  entabla- 
tures and  capitals  the  stages  in  the  height  of  the  edifice  and  carrying  the 
diagonal  ribs  of  the  vaulting ;  while  the  arches  and  transverse  ribs  are 
supported  by  unbroken  panelled  pilasters  (Plate  LXIV  (b)  ).  At  the 
church  of  St.  Michel,  Dijon,  the  deeply  recessed  triple  portal  of  the  west 
front,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  with  a  projecting  cornice,  renders  in 
early  Renaissance  detail  the  same  features  in  Gothic  and  Romanesque 
architecture.  In  this  front,  which  was  built  between  1551  and  1564, 
the  influence  of  Gothic  structure  is  still  potent. 


Fig.  82. — Design  for  a   Tuscan  arcade,   by   Philibert  de  I'Ornie 

The  main  architectural  effort  of  the  early  French  Renaissance,  how- 
ever, was  concentrated  upon  house  building.  In  the  reign  of  Francois' 
successor  Henri  II,  the  work  of  the  preceding  reign  was  accounted 
disproportioned  and  out  of  symmetry,  due  to  ignorance  of  Vitruvian 
doctrine,  geometry  and  perspective,  and  Philibert  de  l'Orme*  is  confident 
that  he  had  introduced  a  new  (and  better)  manner  of  building  at  St. 
Marie-les-Fosses.  But  strict  Vitruvianism  was  not  practised  or  attempted, 
and  De  l'Orme  himself,  delighting  in  his  own  fertility  of  invention,  tosses 
*  Born  about  15  15,  died  1570. 
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off  novel  forms  of  cornice  and  entablature  (which,  he  admits  may  be 
termed  what  you  please),  and  a  "  French  order  "  in  which  the  joints  of 
the  stones  forming  the  shafts  of  a  column  are  "  disguised  "  by  bands 
of  ornament — a  device  which  made  them  look  as  if  they  had  been  stuck 
together  and  repaired  (see  Fig.  82). 

His  folio  on  architecture  is  largely  concerned  with  questions  of 
masonry  and  material,  and  he  gives  prominence  to  a  bit  of  construction 
at  Anet,  the  Trompe  d'  Anet,  in  which  a  cabinet  was  built  in  the  reentering 
angle  of  two  walls  on  an  arch  of  stone,  and  details  the  setting  out  of 
masonry  for  such  trompes,  characteristically  not  for  his  own  vainglory 
but  to  communicate  to  others  "  le  talent  avec  lequel  Dieu  m'a  liberale- 
ment  doue."  Anet,  built  for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  is  only  a  fragment, 
of  which  a  tower  of  three  super-imposed  orders,  once  the  entrance  from 
the  Cour  d'  Louvre,  has  been  erected  in  the  Ecole  der  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
but  his  addition  to  the  existing  building  at  Chenoneaux,  of  a  bridge  and 
gallery,  survives. 

The  brilliant  Pierre  Lescot  is  known  by  the  hotel  built  for  the  President 
de  Ligneris  (now  the  Musee  Carnavalet),  and  his  block  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Cour  du  Louvre.  His  works  seem  to  have  been  under- 
taken in  conjunction  with  the  sculptors  Jean  Goujon  and  Germain 
Pilon,  and  his  Louvre  design  allows  much  scope  for  rich  sculptured  bas- 
reliefs. 


XIV 

THE    RENAISSANCE   IN    GERMANY,   AUSTRIA, 
AND  THE   LOW  COUNTRIES 

Painting 

German  art  in  its  origins  was  influenced  by  Christian  symbols  and 
Byzantine  traditions,  but  its  only  manifestation  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  in  miniature  work.  The  decorations  of  manuscripts  are  generally 
classified  according  to  their  provenance  :  the  Reichenau  Abbey  school, 
the  Westphalian  school,  the  Saxon  school,  the  Swabian  school.  Thanks 
to  the  Van  Eycks,  illumination  was  transformed  and  painting  was  born. 
Germany  owed  much  to  Flanders  and  more  to  Italy,  but  preserved  her 
own  individuality. 

The  German  Renaissance  was  at  once  religious,  meditative  and 
realistic,  in  spite  of  that  mixture  of  poetry  and  fantasy  which  lend 
character  to  subtle  and  precise  art. 

The  Cologne  School 

The  first  school  of  painting  was  formed  at  Cologne  under  the  influence 
of  the  preaching  of  Eckhardt  and  Tauler.  In  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Claire,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  were  painted  with  idealistic  mysticism. 
The  first  productions  of  the  period  are  the  Veronica  in  Munich  Pina- 
kothek,  The  Madonna  in  Cologne  Archiepiscopal  Museum,  and  The 
Crucifixion  in  Cologne  Museum.  A  certain  Master  Conrad  is  much 
vaunted,  but  the  most  important  artist  was  Stephan  Lochner,  who  painted 
the  famous  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  Cologne  Cathedral  between 
1435  and  1440.  His  Annunciation  and  his  Madonna  of  the  Rose 
in  Cologne  Museum  are  of  the  same  period.  His  painting  is  derived 
from  Italy  rather  than  from  Flanders,  and  he  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  German  Fra  Angelico.  He  was  a  Swabian,  born  at  Maersburg  on 
Lake  Constance.  We  have  also  a  Last  Judgment  by  him  in  Cologne, 
and  a   Virgin  with  a   Violet  painted  for  Cologne  Seminary. 

Towards  1460,  a  new  tendency  manifested  itself  under  the  influence 
of  Bouts.  The  idealistic  qualities  of  the  Flemish  School  were  preferred 
to  those  smiling  and  sentimental  pictures.  This  new  spirit  produced 
that  anonymous  artist  known  under  the  name  of  the  Master  of  the  Life 
of  Mary.  He  is  known  by  his  compositions,  the  Altar  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Pinakothek,  Munich,  with  its  panels  of  her  Birth,  her  Marriage,  The 
Annunciation,    Visitation,    Presentation  and    Assumption.     One  of  the 
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best  anonymous  works  of  the  period  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the 
Louvre,  attributed  by  some  critics  to  the  so-called  Master  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  Altar,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Crucfixion  in  Cologne 
Museum,  and  of  St.  Colurnba  and  St.  Andrew  in  Mayence  Museum. 
The  Master  of  the  Holy  Family  is  also  attached  to  this  School.  He  is 
so  known  because  of  a  Triptych  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Cologne,  with  the 
Virgin,  and  all  her  kindred  under  a  canopy.  Here  one  feels  the  mingled 
iufluence  of  Italy  and  Flanders. 

A  group  of  Franconian  painters  is  represented  by  some  interesting 
works,  notably  the  Imhoff  altar  in  St.  Lawrence's  Church  in  Nuremburg, 
the  Doecard  altar,  the  Bamberg  altar  and  the  Tucher  altar  in  the 
Frauenkirche  of  Nuremburg. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  social  and  political  conditions 
in  Germany  altered  the  course  of  her  painting.  Germany,  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  principalities,  could  not  protect  her  artists 
through  an  aristocratic  circle  of  patrons,  as  in  Flanders  and  Italy. 
Art,  therefore,  instead  of  being  aristocratic  became  more  popular. 
The  artists  were  enrolled  in  guilds.  They  depicted  scenes  of  the  Passion 
in  pictures  on  a  smaller  scale.     Altarpieces  became  rare. 

The  Cologne  school  was  followed  by  the  rise  of  the  Swabian  school, 
whose  chief  exponent  was  Martin  Schongauer  (1450-1491).  One  of  his 
best  pictures  is  The  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  Boner  of  Roses  in  Colmar 
Cathedral  (see  Plate  LXVI  (b)).  His  technique  was  largely  derived 
from  that  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  but  he  remained  essentially 
Germanic,  more  especially  in  his  engravings. 

With  Schongauer  is  connected  the  Ulm  School  with  Zeitblom,  Hans 
Multsclier,  Schiichlin,  Martin  Schaffner,  Bernard  Strigel  and  Hans 
Sc'«uflein. 

The  Augsburg  school  comes  into  the  light  with  Hans  Burgkmair 
(1473-1531),  author  of  The  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Germanisches 
Museum  in  Nuremberg,  and  with  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder,  whose  St. 
Sebastian  Altar-piece  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  foreshadowed  the 
new  style  adopted  by  his  son. 

The  Westphalia n  school  is  known  through  the  Master  of  Liesborn 
and   Heinrich   Aldegrever   (1502- 1 558). 

The  Cologne  school  is  only  represented  by  the  Master  of  St.  Severin, 
Jan  Joost  of  Haarlem,  the  Master  of  The  Death  of  the  Virgin  ;  his  chief 
work  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  allows  us  to  identify  him.  though  not 
with  absolute  certainty,  with  Joost  von  Cleve.  One  of  his  pupils, 
the  portrait  painter  Bartholomaus  Bruyn,  is  best  known  by  his  portrait 
of  a  Man  with  a  Pink,  in  Frankfurt  Museum. 

While  the  Cologne  school  was  in  its  decadence,  that  of  Nuremberg 
was  producing  masterpieces  of  sculpture  in  wood  by  Adam  Krafft  and 
Peter  Yischer.  Their  most  important  painter  was  Michel  Wohlgemuth 
(1434-1519),  who  was  1  Hirer's  master. 
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Albrecht  Durer  and  Hoebeen 

Albrecht  Durer  (1471-1528)  was  the  dominant  personality  of  the 
German  school.  His  influence  extended  not  only  over  his  compatriots, 
but  over  the  Italians  as  well.  Born  at  Nuremberg,  he  began  life  as  a 
goldsmith  like  his  father.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Mantegna  and  Bellini.  Some  of  his  letters 
from  Venice  are  still  in  existence.  One  of  his  portraits  of  himself 
dates  from  this  period.  Towards  1520  he  went  to  the  Low  Countries: 
He  has  left  a  diary  of  this  journey,  and  after  his  return  from  it  his 
manner  changed ;  he  painted  The  Four  Evangelists  in  the  Pinakothek, 
which  are  very  different  from  his  portraits  in  Berlin  Museum  and  his 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi,  a  very  German  work  though 
inspired  by  Italian  art. 

About  forty  of  his  pictures  remain  to  us,  which  give  an  impression 
of  a  painter  full  of  imagination  and  of  emotion.  He  excels  in  rendering 
his  impressions  with  precision  and  realism.  His  Self-Portrait  and 
that  of  Oswald  Krell  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  the  Jerome  Holzschuher 
in  Berlin  Museum,  his  Trinity  in  Vienna,  his  Portrait  of  a  Man  and  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Prado  are  among  his  principal  works. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  an  engraver  that  he  has  acquired  a  world-wide 
reputation.  During  his  youth  he  carried  out  three  great  series  of  wood 
engravings  :  The  Apocalypse,  The  Passion  and  The  Life  of  the  Virgin. 
To  these  succeeded  such  celebrated  engravings  on  copper  as  the  Great 
Fortune,  Adam  and  Eve,  The  Knight  and  Death,  Melencolia,  St.  Jerome 
in  his  Cell,  prints  sometimes  obscured  by  the  ideas  he  sought  to  express 
and  by  the  naive  and  whimsical  forms  in  which  he  clothed  his  fantasies. 
At  times,  he  recalls  Pisanello,  as  in  the  St.  Eustace,  The  Large  Horse 
and  The  Small  Horse ,  but  he  is  always  intensely  personal.  The 
originality  of  his  execution  appears  in  the  numerous  drawings,  portraits, 
studies  of  animals  and  plants,  which  testify  to  a  laborious  study  of 
nature,  to  a  science  of  form  and  to  great  profundity  of  thought. 

Among  Diirer's  pupils,  working  under  his  direction  at  Nuremberg, 
should  be  mentioned  Hans  von  Kulmbach  of  the  Franconian  school, 
and  Albrecht  Altdorfer  of  the  Danubian  school.  Besides  the  masters, 
the  Franconian  school  includes  Georg  Pencz  (1500-1550),  Hans  Sebald 
Beham,  who  engraved  peasant  dances,  Bartel  Beham  (1502-1540)  who, 
in  addition  to  his  engravings,  has  left  an  important  picture,  The  Invention 
of  the  True  Cross  in  the  Pinakothek,  Peter  Flotner  and  Virgilius  Solis. 

In  Saxony  the  most  celebrated  master  was  Lucas  Cranach  (1472- 
1553),  whose  typically  Teutonic  talent  shows  itself  in  his  rustic 
interpretation  of  mythology,  his  conception  of  the  nude  and  his  feminine 
types.  The  Venus  in  the  Staedel  Museum  in  Frankfurt  sums  up  his 
ideal  of  feminine  beauty.  We  may  compare  with  this  picture  his 
Judgment  of  Paris  in  the  Karlsruhe  Gallery.  His  religious  compositions, 
a  Crucifixion  in  the  Pinakothek  and  the  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt 
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in  Berlin  Museum  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  Protestant  artist,  connected 
with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  He  also  showed  himself  to  be  a  realist 
portrait  painter  in  his  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man  in  Brussels  Museum. 
Lucas  Cranach  the  Younger  was  really  responsible  for  many  of  the 
pictures  bearing  the  name  of  Cranach  the  Elder.  The  Cranach  family 
felt  a  great  attraction  towards  religious  imagery. 

The  Alsatian  school  claims  Mathias  Griinewald  (1470-1529)  the  author 
of  the  Insenheim  altar-piece,  which  includes  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  the 
Joys  of  the  Virgin,  with,  on  the  shutters,  the  Nativity  and  the  Annuncia- 
tion ;  the  Glorification  of  St.  Anthony  with  shutters  of  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony  and  the  Visit  to  St.  Paul  the  Hermit.  One  of  Griinewald's 
pupils,  Hans  Baldung  Grien  (1480-1545),  worked  in  Strasbourg  and  left 
various  religious  pictures  such  as  the  Nativity  in  Frankfurt  Museum.  He 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  Swiss  school,  represented  b}r  Nicolas 
Manuel,  called  Deutsch,  Urs  Graf  (1487-1530)  and  Tobias  Stimmer  (1539- 

1583). 

The  most  remarkable  master  of  the  German  Renaissance,  after  Diirer, 

was  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.    His  father  had  a  reputation  as  a  good 
portrait  painter,  but  the  son  surpassed  him  in  warmth  of  colour  and 
freedom  of  execution.     He  first  established  himself  at  Basle,  became  a 
friend  of  Erasmus,  illustrated  the  Praise  of  Folly,  and  painted  Erasmus's 
portrait,  which  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  which 
variants  are  to  be  found  in  Basle  and  Longford  Castle.     One  of  his 
celebrated  pictures  is  a  Virgin  with  the  Family  of  Burgcrmaster  Jacob 
Maier   in   the   grand   ducal   palace  in   Darmstadt,    of    which   Dresden 
possesses  a  copy.  Holbein  spent  twelve  years  in  England,  where  he  became 
court  painter  to  Henry  VIII  and  produced  a  large  number  of  his  finest 
^•ortraits.    Windsor  Castle  contains  many  of  his  beautiful  chalk  drawings. 
The  Dead  Christ  in  Basle  Museum  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  the  frescoes 
were  like  which  he  carried  out  for  the  Council  Hall  and  which  were 
destroyed.    Some  remaining  fragments  indicate  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
he  chose,    Charondas  killing    Himself,   Sapor  humiliating   the    Emperor 
Valerian,    the  Meeting  of  Samuel  and  Saul  and   Allegories  of  Riches  and 
Poverty.     The  same  inspiration  is  found  in  the  famous  wood-engrav- 
ings  of   the    Dance   of  Death   which    popularised   the   subjects    of   the 
Danses  Macabres.      He  remains  one  of  the  most  astounding  portrait 
painters  in  his  convincing  truthfulness  and  the  simplicity  of  his  style. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  his  portraits,  but  remarkable 
among  them  are  the  Anne  of  Cleves  in  the  Louvre,  his  Wife  and  Children 
in    Basle,    Christina    of  Denmark,    The    Duchess    of   Milan    and      The 
Ambassadors  in  the  National  Gallery  (Plate   LXV  (a)),    Le   Sieur   it 
Morette  in  Dresden,  the  George  Giesse  in  Berlin  and  the  Jane  Seymour  in 
Vienna.     One  of  his  imitators,  Christopher  Amberger,  was  the  author 
of  the  portrait  of  Sebastian  Munsler  in  Berlin  Museum,  and  of  the  Portrait 
of  a  Man  in  Brunswick. 
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At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sources  of  inspiration  dried 
up  in  Germany.  There  remained  only  Christopher  Schwartz,  who 
derived  from  Tintoretto,  with  a  family  portrait  in  the  Pinakothek,  and 
Adam  Elsheimer,  who  created  the  historical  landscape  as  in  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  and  the  Good  Samaritan  in  the 
Louvre.  German  art,  absorbed  by  the  Italian  influence,  lost  all  its 
originality. 

Architecture    of    the   Renaissance   in    Germany,    Austria    and 
the  Low  Countries 

In  the  scattered  states  of  Germany,  widely  distinguished  in  their 
geographical  and  social  conditions,  the  distance  from  the  forces  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  first  deferred  the  introduction  of  the  new  movement, 
and  its  progress  was  later  interrupted  by  the  wars  of  Charles  V  against  the 
Protestant  princes  (1546-55)  and  the  devastating  thirty  years'  war 
(1618-48).  In  the  early  Renaissance  the  mullioned  window  and  high- 
pitched  roof  were  retained,  while  the  native  Gothic  is  oddly  blended  with 
the  Renaissance  detail  which  is  added  to  the  traditional  Gothic  structure. 

The  forte  of  German  early  Renaissance  is  its  unexpected  felicity  and 
variety  in  grouping ;   its  faible,  the  coarseness  of  its  ornament. 

The  phases  of  the  Renaissance  are  exhibited  in  the  additions  in  Heidel- 
berg Castle  in  South  Germany.  In  the  small  Saalbau  (1544)  Gothic 
features  are  still  present,  while  in  the  Heinrichsbau  (1556-63)  the  partially 
ruined  facade  shows  the  wealth  of  statuary  applied  to  wall-surfaces,  a 
use  of  super-imposed  orders;  and  the  elaborated  window  treatment 
characteristic  of  this  phase.  In  the  slightly  later  Friedrichsbau  (1601-7) 
statuary  in  niches  is  still  a  favourite  device  for  enriching  the  facade,  and 
the  curved  gable  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  skyline.  In  the 
Rathhaus,  Altenburg,  the  tall  hipped  roof,  the  rich  three-storeyed 
dormer  and  the  octagonal  staircase  tower  crowned  by  a  cupola  form  an 
effective  ensemble  (Plate  LXVII(a) ).  In  the  Gasthaus  at  Heidelburg 
(Plate  LXVII(b) )  the  front  is  outlined  with  two-storeyed  oriel  windows 
and  with  a  large  gable  in  stepped  stages  finished  at  the  sides  by  pinnacled 
scrolls  and  a  curved  centre-piece.  The  concentration  of  ornament  upon 
the  immense  gable  in  diminishing  stages,  enriched  with  pinnacle  and 
statuary,  is  characteristic  of  the  richer  public  and  private  buildings  in 
Germany.  In  the  facade  of  the  church  at  Buckeburg,  built  in  1613,  the 
fantastic  and  ornate  ensemble  is  composed  of  immoderately  elongated 
windows — a  legacy  of  German  Gothic,  and  a  Renaissance  doorway  and 
heavily  overloaded  and  scrolled  gable,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  and 
bell-turret. 

Italian  baroque  was  later  seized  upon  and  modified,  especially  in  South 
German  states  readily  accessible  to  Italian  influence,  after  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  this  the  completest  exterior  is  Poppelmann's 
Zwinger  Palast,  Dresden,  in  which  the  baroque  fusion  of  the  component 
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elements  is  achieved.  The  Viennese  architect,  Fischer  von  Erlach,  also 
working  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  added  a  personal 
element  to  his  version  of  Italian  baroque  at  the  time  when  Vienna  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  capitals  of  Europe. 

In  the  classic  revival  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
nineteenth  century  the  literal  copying  or  slight  modification  of  classic 
prototypes  was  initiated,  and  the  Propylaea  of  Athens  served  as  the  model 
for  the  Brandenburg  gate  in  Berlin  (1788-91).  Later,  the  archaeological 
tendency  is  manifest  in  the  work  of  Friedrich  Schinkel  and  Leo  von 
Klenze,  whose  Walhalla  at  Regensburg  is  the  Parthenon  set  upon  a 
massive  terrace  substructure. 

In  the  Low  Countries,  as  in  Germany,  the  high-pitched  roof  was 
retained,  and  the  main  interest  is  reserved  for  the  stepped  gable,  which 
was  during  the  Renaissance  trimmed  and  sometimes  overtrimmed  with 
strapwork,  side  scrolls  and  pinnacles.  In  the  town  hall  at  Leyden  the 
centre,  with  its  exterior  stairway,  strapwork  panels  and  scrolled  and 
pinnacled  gable,  is  a  coherent  example  of  this  type  of  design.  The 
contrast  of  stone  courses  and  dressing  with  the  universal  building 
material,  brick,  as  in  the  Butchers'  Hall,  Haarlem  (Plate  LXVIII  (b)  ), 
is  characteristic  of  the  lively  street  architecture  of  Holland. 
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GERMAN  AND  DUTCH  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  PLATE  L? 


LXVIII 


(a)  TOWN  HALL  AT  ROTHENBURG 


(b)   THE    BUTCHERS'    HALL,    HAARLEM    (1602) 


XV 

THE  RENAISSANCE   IN   SPAIN 

In  Spain,  the  Renaissance  was  first  transmitted  by  the  itinerant  Italian 

cuptors  who  carved  sepulchres  and  retables,  and  by  the  importa ^  on  from 

Italy  of  tombs  ordered  by  wealthy  Spaniards.     To  the  blending  of  X 

Renaissance  with  the  mediaeval  Gothic  was  added  an  admixture    of 

st^^sst"'  is  seen  in  the  Hospital  ~; 

The  result  of  the  novel  Spanish  translation  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is 
described  by  rts  native  name  of  Plateresco,*  implying  a  comparison  o 
architecture  with  the  work  of  the  platero  or  silversmith  in  richness  and 

rt  Ttl  TUtWLuIa  ^  Cathedral  °f  SCTiUe'  built  b^«n  I52;  a"d 
1532,  the  orders  and  the  two  stories  to  which  they  are  applied  are  rich  with 
Renaissance  detad,  which  is  also  spread  upon  the  window  and  door 
enframementsw  Doorways,  designed  on  a  grand  scale,  and  whrdows 
framed  in  nobly  carved  detail  and  crowned  by  an  elaborate  head  aTe 
characteristic  features  of  domestic  building 

At  the  early  stages  of  the  Renaissance,  plastic  art  was  already  well 
developed  ,n  Spam  ;  but  as  the  century  developed,  the  figure  sculpture 
went  on  improving,  diverging  from  the  classic  beauty  of  the  Itahan 

o  t  td?  7  f  reaHSm  a"d  raCineSS'    ^  the  ™"  sculpture  grew 

IpoMncI   t      A,,1"  ?'PrefSIOn  l^  gIeater   became   the   P^  «« 
applying  it.f     All  materials  used  in  building  had  to  submit  to  the 

fnTalatLrwocfd  "«ra-C°tta'   -arse  granite,  fine  marbl 
ana  alabaster,  wood,  slate  and  even  iron  were  carved 

One  of  the  most  finished  examples  of  Plateresque  in  Spain  is  the 

llT\  V  1  ?!  •VniVerSity  °f  Sakmanca ■  which  is'exqnisitely  carved 
the  foliate  details  and  the  panels  over  the  archway  varying  from  a  rich 
minuteness  in  the  lower  panels  nearer  the  eye-levelto  ttebSd^j^ 

P  lasteersUPaPnedThe'  d  *TF '  X*  »"  h"M"  PaMk  -enriched 
nat    L  ,    double-headed  eagle  of  Charles  V  indicates  that  this 

a'^rsar^s; his  reign- Above  is  a  Tkh  Ren^- 

t  Byne  and  Stapley.     Spanish  Architecture  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  p    ,8. 
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The  quadrangle  or  patio,  like  the  Roman  atrium,  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  Spanish  plan,  since  it  met  the  requirements  both  of  the  Moorish 
sequestered  domestic  life  and  of  the  climate.  A  large  vestibule  leads 
directly  to  the  patio,  which  is  open  and  almost  always  surrounded  by 
a  two-storeyed  gallery.  Upon  this  inner  court,  rather  than  the  facade, 
the  architect  expended  his  efforts  in  decoration.  In  many  instances 
(Plate  LXIX  (b)  )  bracket  capitals,  reminiscent  of  timber  construction, 
are  employed. 

The  Casa  Miranda  at  Burgos,  built  in  1543,  is  a  remarkable  work, 
of  which  the  architect  is  unknown.  In  the  patio  the  column  and  lintel 
architecture  is  worked  with  rich  Renaissance  carving.  On  the  exterior, 
there  is  nothing  of  this  Renaissance  detail  but  a  portal. 

The  Plateresco  was  more  personal  and  picturesque  than  the  simplified 
style  of  Juan  De  Herrera,  who  carried  out  the  design  for  the  massive 
Escorial  (1563-84),  impressive  from  its  granite  severity,  its  sheer  weight 
and  mass,  the  absence  of  any  aesthetic  appeal,  and  its  grouping  against 
its  mountain  background.  The  external  facades  are  unornamental 
but  for  the  angle  towers.  The  culminating  point  of  the  layout  is  the 
towers  and  central  dome  of  the  church  of  S.  Laurence. 

As  a  reaction,  the  work  of  Jose  Churiguerra  outdoes  the  surface 
richness  of  the  Plateresco,  culminating  in  the  unimaginable  complexities 
of  the  altar  of  the  church  of  El  Salvador,  Seville,  and  the  sacristy  of 
La  Castuja,  Granada  (Plate  LXIX  (a)).  The  rich  and  fantastic  spirit 
of  the  "  Plateresco  "  appears  to  have  revived  in  this  vivid  Spanish 
version  of  the  Baroque  which  found  foothold  in  all  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  of  South  America. 


XVI 

THE  RENAISSANCE   IN   ENGLAND 

England  had  been  renowned  in  Europe  for  the  richness  of  its  miniatures 
and  illuminated  psalters  and  manuscripts  from  the  earliest  times  in  which 
this  art  was  practised,  and  it  is  therefore  surprising  that  there  is  so  little 
evidence  extant  of  the  School  of  Primitive  Painting  that  must  have 
flourished  there  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Much  research 
is  being  devoted  at  the  moment  to  the  rediscovery  of  early  works  of  Art 
about  the  country,  and,  to  take  a  single  instance,  the  fine  frescoes  recently 
found  in  the  Chapel  of  Eton  College  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  school 
of  painters  at  that  period,  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  any  of  the 
contemporary  schools  outside  of  Italy. 

Henry  VIII  encouraged  Italian,  Flemish  and  German  artists  and  crafts- 
men to  visit  the  country,  and  it  is  known  that  II  Rosso,  then  employed 
by  Francois  Ier  on  the  works  at  Fontainebleau,  was  sent  for  to  supervise 
the  decoration  of  the  new  palace  at  Nonesuch,  now  long  since  destroyed. 
Holbein  worked  in  England  for  some  years,  as  the  many  masterpieces 
he  left  there  testify,  and  the  preference  for  foreign  artists  and  craftsmen 
over  those  of  native  origin  became  fashionable.  The  religious  wars  in 
France  and  elsewhere  later  flooded  the  country  with  Protestant  workers 
from  abroad,  though  at  least  two  English  artists  stand  out  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  against  the  invasion,  namely  the  miniaturists  Isaac  Oliver 
and  Nicholas  Hillyard,  who  have  left  ample  record  of  their  talents, 
notably  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  But  painting,  as 
opposed  to  literature,  was  held  in  little  esteem  at  this  time,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Van  Dyck,  and  later  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  richer  classes  was  aroused  to  works  of  Art,  and  a  native 
tradition  again  established. 

Architecture 

The  early  Renaissance  in  England  begins,  as  in  France,  with  the 
assimilation  of  Renaissance  ornament,  either  applied  as  a  subsidiary 
feature  to  Gothic  structures  or  employed  on  the  enrichment  of  chantries, 
and  sepulchral  monuments.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
English  version  of  Renaissance  detail  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Counties,  dating  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  turreted  gatehouse  of  Layer  Marney  in  Essex,  built   before  1523, 
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is  dressed  with  quasi-Italian  terra-cotta,  and  the  tower  crested  with 
dolphins  and  scrolls.  Even  more  elaborate  is  the  terra-cotta  panelling 
and  canopy  above  Lord  Marney's  effig)r  in  Layer  Marney  Church,  in 
which  the  cresting  recalls  that  of  the  Layer  Marney  towers.  At  Sutton 
Place  (1521-1527)  the  elevations  are  unusually  symmetrical  for  the 
period  ;  while  the  ornament  in  terra-cotta,  such  as  the  somewhat  clumsy 
putti  swinging  censers  in  panels  over  the  entrance  doorway  and  the 
cornice  of  alternate  lions  and  dolphin-headed  scrolls,  are  characteristic 
of  the  Italian-English  detail  (Plate  LXX  (a)  ). 

At  Sutton  Place,  and  in  the  later  houses  of  the  new  land-owning 
aristocracy  which  were  built  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  defence,  this 
pliant  Italian  is  combined  without  disharmony  with  traditional  Gothic 
detail.  With  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
this  almost  pure  Italian  detail  ceases  to  flourish ;  but  the  Renaissance 
sets  its  stamp  upon  the  storeys  and  cornices  of  buildings,  and  there  is  a 
frequent  use  of  the  orders,  employed  as  a  decorative  feature,  as  for 
example  on  the  south  side  of  the  interior  court  of  Kirby,  in  Northampton- 
shire (1570-75).  At  Longleat  (1567-80)  the  three -store  yed  exterior  is 
treated  with  superposed  orders  of  exceptionally  refined  form  and  pro- 
portion (Plate  LXX  (b) ) ,  and  classical  features  frequently  serve  as 
framing  to  the  entrance  doorway  in  the  late  Tudor  and  early  Jacobean 
period.  In  contrast  with  French  practice,  in  great  houses  in  England 
the  Italian  flat  or  low-pitched  roof  was  often  adopted,  and  that  of 
Longleat  entirely  disappears  from  view. 

The  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  and  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  saw  the  progress  of  a  building  fever,  and  in  this  period  those 
picturesque  but  ill-contrived  piles  were  raised  which  are  among  the 
la-  4{est  domestic  buildings  we  possess.  These  great  buildings,  which 
express  a  lawless  incoherence  in  conception,  were  designed  on  this 
immense  scale  to  house  the  large  households  of  servants  and  retainers, 
and  the  "  households  "  of  visitors  ;  and  Harrison  notes  that  in  England, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  all  other  nations,  many  houses  outwardly 
"  very  simple  and  plaine  to  sight,"  were  able  to  house  a  duke  with  his 
whole  train  and  lodge  them  at  their  ease.  In  such  buildings,  the  size 
rather  than  the  quality  of  the  structure  impresses.  Some  of  the  greatest 
have  been  dismantled  and  reduced  in  size,  such  as  Holdenby,  Slaugham 
and  Audley  End  ;  and  the  larger  survivals  are  even  now  a  tax  upon  their 
owners  and  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  habits  of  modern  life. 
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EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND  PLATE  LXX 


(a)  VIEW  OF  COURT,  SUTTON  PLACE,  SURREY  (1523-25) 


(b)  LONGLEAT,  WILTSHIRE  (1567-80) 


(r)    LEES    COURT,    KENT,    now    burnt 
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XVII 

ITALIAN   ART   IN   THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 

The  art  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  marked 
by  an  expansion  of  the  strictness  of  form  and  singleness  of  conviction 
that  typified  early  Renaissance  Art.  Baroque  Art,  germinating  in  the 
emancipation  of  Michelangelo  from  the  severer  forms  of  preceding 
generations,  and  sustained  by  a  genuine  religious  feeling,  which  had, 
however,  lost  much  of  the  asceticism  of  former  times,  typified  the 
increased  power  and  activity  of  the  Church,  The  style  might  be  generally 
described  as  a  romantic  feeling  expressed  in  classic  forms,  for  though 
in  content  these  pictures  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  romantic  schools 
of  later  centuries,  they  still  adhere  to  a  strictly  classic  feeling  for 
significant  design  and  form,  acknowledging  the  picture  primarily  to  be 
a  decoration  rather  than  an  illustration  or  a  statement  of  faith. 

Of  late  years  a  considerable  renewal  of  interest  in  Baroque  art  has 
come  about.  The  study  of  Italian  primitive  painting  having  shown 
a  tendency  to  exhaust  itself,  art  scholars  have  been  seeking  a  new  field. 
Certain  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Wolfflin,  have  gone  as  far  as  to  say  that 
the  change  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  represented  the 
most  decisive  change  of  front  since  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  such  a  theory  satisfactorily.  What  is  plain  is  that  the  new 
movement  was  connected  with  a  desire  to  dramatise  the  material  used 
by  the  pictorial  artist,  and  to  excite  the  mind  and  eye  of  the  observer  by 
presenting  it  with  a  series  of  forms  and  colours  expressive  of  forceful 
or  even  violent  movement.  This  turbulent  quality  of  design  applied  to 
the  depiction  of  some  scene  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  and 
sundry  was  at  the  back  of  the  whole  movement.  If  the  reader  has 
difficulty  in  following  the  above  description,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the 
lesser  paintings  produced  in  Academical  circles  in  England  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuries, 
for  in  this  respect  the  two  schools  were  extremely  similar.  However, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Baroque  art  was  always  consistent  with 
the  principles  that  accounted  for  its  birth.  On  the  contrary,  the  move- 
ment had  many  ramifications,  as  is  demonstrated,  for  instance,  by  the 
fact  that  Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  who  in  many  ways  differed  funda- 
mentally from  painters  like  Magnasco,  Strozzi,  Crespi,  Caravaggio,  and 
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the  artists  of  the  Genoese  decorative  school,  were,  in  a  sense,  the  com- 
pletest  exponents  of  the  Baroque  idea  ;  for  it  was  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  attention  paid  by  the  earlier  mannerists  of  the  Baroque  to  decora- 
tion and  to  anecdote  that  these  two  great  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters 
invented  their  respective  styles.  Taking  into  consideration  such  a 
circumstance  as  that,  it  is. easy  to  see  why  enthusiastic  and  distinguished 
scholars  have  been  able  to  place  the  movement  in  such  an  important 
position  in  art  history.  Such  speculations  can  be  carried  too  far,  and 
there  remains  no  answer  to  the  question  of  what  would  have  resulted  if 
Renaissance  art  had  persisted. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  the  decay  of  Renaissance  art  in  Italy  in 
the  later  sixteenth  and  the  early  seventeenth  centuries.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Counter-Reformation  fostered 
a  religious  feeling  devoid  of  asceticism,  whose  mannered  and  exaggerated 
expression  appeared  with  all  its  faults  in  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
It  is  insisted  by  those  to  whom  Baroque  art  is  unsympathetic  that  after 
having  restrained  the  influence  of  mythology,  and  after  having  com- 
bated the  paganism  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  austerity  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Jesuits  desired  to  popularise  pious  morality  by  encouraging 
pleasant  and  seductive  images.  What  is  known  as  the  Jesuit  style  in 
architecture  is  also  to  be  found  in  painting  of  the  same  tendency.  Here 
we  find  the  originals  of  the  well-known  and  insipid  types  of  Christ  with 
shadowed  eyes,  and  the  sickly-sweet  Virgins  and  Magdalens  whose 
ecstatic  attitudes  and  langorous  glances  have  become  so  familiar  to  us 
in  the  conventional  religious  images.  There  is  obviously  enough  some 
degree  of  truth  in  that  position,  but  it  is  foolish  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  worst  and  most  extravagant  part  of  an  art  movement.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  seventeenth  century  produced  many  excellent 
pictures  and  many  great  portraits,  like  those  shown  in  such  impressive 
numbers  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  1911  ;  and  we  must  do  justice  to 
the  undeniable  decorative  sense  of  the  Carracci,  even  if  the  cold  and 
scholarly  character  of  their  works  makes  us  feel  that  they  neglected  that 
study  of  nature  advocated  by  Albrecht  Diirer  :  "  Watch  nature  atten- 
tively," he  wrote,  "  direct  yourself  by  her,  and  do  not  turn  aside,  imagin- 
ing that  you  will  do  better  by  yourself.  That  would  be  a  mistake.  Art 
is  truly  hidden  in  Nature.     He  who  can  find  it  there  will  possess  it." 

Tlllv   BOLOGNESE  SCHOOL 

After  the  death  of  Michelangelo,  Bologna  became  the  centre  of  the 
academic  movement,  which  under  the  leadership  of  Lodovico  Carracci 
defined  the  tendencies  of  a  new  school,  based  on  the  work  of  Raphael, 
Michelangelo,  Giulio  Romano  and  Correggio.  Carracci  began  his  career 
in  Bologna  with  Prospero  Fontana,  and  later  worked  in  Tintoretto's 
studio  in  Venice.  Influenced  by  the  compositions  of  Titian,  Veronese, 
1'riinaticcio   and   Correggio,   he  created   with   the   collaboration   of  his 
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PLATE   LXXI 


(a)  GUIDO  REN  I.— Susanna  surprised  by  the  Elders 


(b)  CARRAVAGGIO.— Martyrdom  of  St.    Matthew 
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cousins,  Agostino  and  Annibale,  an  academy  which  attracted  many 
pupils.  At  this  period  he  painted  his  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  St. 
Hyacinth,  The  Madonna  degli  Scalzi  and  The  Madonna  delle  Convertite, 
now  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Bologna. 

Agostino  Carracci  (1557-1602),  Lodovico's  cousin,  who  also  worked 
in  the  Fontana  studio,  was  both  an  engraver  and  a  painter.  In  style 
he  imitates  Titian  and  Correggio,  with  such  results  as  the  picture  in  the 
Bologna  Pinacoteca,    The  Communion  of  St.   Jerome. 

Annibale  Carracci  (1560-1609),  Agostino's  cousin,  was  perhaps  the  best 
painter  of  the  family.  He  worked  in  Venice,  Parma  and  Bologna.  His 
Virgin  in  the  Clouds,  surrounded  by  saints,  is  in  Bologna  Pinacoteca.  The 
Louvre  has  three  other  religious  pictures,  The  Virgin  appearing  to  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Luke,  a  Resurrection,  and  The  Dead  Christ  on  the 
knees  of  the  Virgin.  He  also  painted  some  excellent  portraits,  of  which 
one  is  in  Chantilly  Museum.  The  chief  of  his  remaining  works  are, 
however,  the  frescoes  in  the  large  gallery  of  the  Farnese  Palace  in  Rome. 
Imitating  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine,  he  painted  figures,  medallions,  bas- 
reliefs  simulating  bronzes,  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  illusion  of  archi- 
tecture, he  represented  the  amours  of  the  gods.  In  the  mythological 
decorations  certain  fragments  like  Venus  and  Anchises  and  The  Trium- 
phal Procession  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  show  great  technical  skill,  but 
this  scientific  art  is  lacking  in  originality,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  enthusiasm  it  aroused  in  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

We  can  include  in  this  Bolognese  School  a  Flemish  painter, 
Dionisio  Calvaert  of  Antwerp  (1540-1619),  who  came  to  Bologna 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  there  collected  many  pupils,  among  them 
Domenichino,  Guido  Reni  and  Albani.  His  principal  works,  a  St. 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis  in  Dresden,  a  Daniie  in  Lucca  Museum,  a  St. 
Michael  in  Purgatory  in  Bologna,  and  The  Annunciation  in  S. 
Dominic,  Bologna,  in  spite  of  the  charm  which  enraptured  his 
contemporaries,  betray  the  faults  of  the  Carracci  school. 

This  school  produced  Guido  Reni,  Albani,  Domenichino  and  Guercino. 

Guido  Reni  (1575-1642)  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  religious 
pictures  which  exaggerated  the  mannerisms  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
Bologna  Museum  contains  a  Guido  Room,  in  which  are  displayed  The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Samson  Overcoming  the  Philistines,  The 
Madonna  della  Pietd,  and  a  Christ  on  the  Cross,  The  figures  are  merely 
conventional  models  correctly  drawn.  His  painting  of  Susanna  Surprised 
by  the  Elders  is  reproduced  in  Plate  LXXI  (a). 

Nor  can  we  admire,  as  many  have  done,  the  famous  fresco  which 
he  painted  for  the  Rospigliosi  Pallavioini  Palace  in  Rome.  In  spite 
of  its  decorative  merits  and  an  undeniable  understanding  of  composition, 
his  Aurora  preceding  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  is  of  remarkable  coldness, 
as  much  in  its  drawing  as  in  its  colour. 
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The  admiration  which  Domenico  Zampieri,  known  as  Domenichino 
(1583-1641),  felt  for  him  is  inexplicable  to-day.  Domenichino  worked 
in  Bologna  and  Rome,  where  his  picture  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome 
is  placed  close  to  Raphael's  Transfiguration  in  the  Vatican.  Poussin 
admired  this  work  of  Domenichino's,  which  manifests  real  and  sincere 
talent.  He  painted  religious  pictures,  such  as  episodes  from  The 
Life  of  the  Virgin  in  Fano,  The  Evangelists  in  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle, 
Rome,  and  the  story  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi. 
His  more  seductive  subjects  are  such  pagan  ones  as  The  Chase  of 
Diana  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  in  Rome,  where  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
rival  each  other  in  grace. 

Francesco  Albani  (1578-1660)  is  a  far  more  insignificant  painter. 
He  has  been  nicknamed  the  Anacreon  of  painting  from  his  choice  of 
mythological  and  rural  subjects.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Cupids 
Dancing  in  the  Brera  Museum  in  Milan,  which  is  a  good  example  of  his 
pleasant,  anecdotal  and  quite  devitalised  style. 

The  other  Bolognese  artists  of  the  period,  Antonio  and  Francesco 
Carracci  of  Parma,  Alessandro  Tiarini  and  Lionella  Spada,  have  only 
left  works  of  uncertain  draughtsmanship  and  conventional  colour. 
The  best  of  this  group  was  Francesco  Barbieri,  known  as  Guercino, 
a  pupil  of  Lodovico  Carracci.  He  was  a  very  prolific  painter, 
examples  of  whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  every  gallery  in  Europe. 
The  principal  are  a  St.  Bruno  in  Bologna  Pinacoteca,  Venus,  Cupid 
and  Mars  in  Modena  Museum,  St.  Magdalen  in  Spoleta,  5/.  Pctronilla 
in  the  Capitol  Museum  and  the  ceiling  paintings  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 
Gaercino's  chief  quality  was  his  skilful  use  of  contrasts  between 
light  and  shade.  In  this  he  tended  to  break  away  from  the 
Bolognese  and  to  approach  those  masters  of  chiaroscuro,  Correggio  and 
Rembrandt. 

It  was  in  particular  Michelangiolo  Amerighi,  known  as  Caravaggio, 
who  undertook  the  fight  against  the  academic  formula;  of  the  Bolognese 
and  who,  in  advocating  a  return  to  nature,  was  the  founder  of  a  realistic 
school.  In  his  early  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mason,  and  when  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  a  mannered  style  of  painting  was  in  fashion,  did 
not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  accepted  weak  and  saccharine  types  with 
figures  which  were  often  ugly  and  brutal  in  expression  ;  tavern  and 
guard-house  types,  brigands  and  Bohemians.  He  carried  these  qualities, 
which  dominated  his  scenes  of  manners  into  his  religious  pictures  such 
as  the  Vatican  Entombment  and  the  Louvre  Death  of  the  \'irgin.  This 
last  impresses  us  by  its  novel  lighting  and  its  striking  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  A  good  example  of  his  methods,  his  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Matthew,  is  shown  in  Plate  LXXI  (b). 

Unfortunately  Caravaggio  was  an  isolated  figure,  and  his  Influence 
made  no  impression  on  his  time  or  his  country.  It  is  chiefly  in  Ribcra's 
work    that    his    influence   is    most    marked.     The   latter    is    sometimes 
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included  in  the  Neapolitan  school,   as  he  came  to  Italy  to  work    in 
Caravaggio's  studio,  but  he  was  Spanish  by  birth  and  in  his  work. 

We  need  mention  no  more  than  the  names  of  the  principal  con- 
temporary painters  :  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  decorated  the  Barberini 
Palace  in  Rome,  the  Florentines,  Alessandro  and  Cristoforo  Allori, 
the  latter  the  author  of  a  much-praised  Judith  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Carlo  Dolci,  Sassoferrato,  Palma,  Bernardo  Strozzi  the  Neapolitan, 
Salvator  Rosa,  who  was  mainly  a  painter  of  romantic  landscapes,  which 
are  well  represented  in  the  Louvre,  Luca  Giordano,  Carlo  Maratta, 
Crespi  and  Magnasco,  the  latter  an  artist  of  genuine  talent  and  feeling 
in  spite  of  limitations  of  subject  and  treatment. 

Sculpture  :  Beknini 

The  characteristic  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italian  school 
has  often  been  imputed  to  the  great  sculptor  of  the  period,  Bernini 
(1598-1680).  Born  in  Naples,  his  artistic  education  took  place  in  Rome, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  carried  out  for  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese 
four  marbles,  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  JEneas  and  Anchises,  David  with 
His  Sling  (Plate  LXXII)  and  Apollo  and  Daphne  for  the  Villa  Borghese. 

He  was  summoned  to  France  by  Louis  XIV,  but  only  stayed  there 
six  months.  The  popes  Urban  VIII,  Alexander  VII  and  Innocent  XI 
gave  him  powers  comparable  only  with  the  artistic  dictatorship  of 
Michelangelo  and  Raphael.  The  St.  Theresa  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Vittoria  is  held  to  be  his  masterpiece.  The  saint  is  shown  extended 
on  the  clouds  and  surrounded  by  celestial  rays,  while  an  angel 
transfixes  the  heart  of  the  Carmelite  nun  with  an  arrow. 

His  architectural  work  is  no  less  important.  He  worked  on  the 
Barberini  Palace  and  the  Montecitoria  Palace,  which  latter  was  only 
finished  in  the  time  of  Innocent  XII  and  became  the  law  courts  of  Rome. 
His  activities  were  directed  in  particular  to  St.  Peter's.  He  built  in  front 
of  the  basilica  that  immense  double  colonnade  (see  Plate  LXXIII)  which 
includes  nearly  300  gigantic  Tuscan  columns  and  forms  three  large- 
covered  galleries  surmounted  by  162  statues.  This  striking  ensemble 
fills  the  colossal  square  at  the  end  of  which  stands  St.  Peter's.  Within, 
he  carved  Urban  VIII's  monument,  with  allegorical  figures  of  Charity 
and  Strength,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  skeleton  inscribing  on  a 
marble  tablet  the  name  of  the  pope.  Inside  the  sanctuary  he  made 
a  bronze  monument  designed  to  hold  the  relics  of  St.  Peter.  Further,  he 
painted  some  hundred  pictures,  made  plans  for  fetes,  and  supervised  build- 
ing operations.  His  name  is  inseparable  from  the  Italian  art  of  the  period. 

Of  his  contemporaries  we  need  only  cite  Stefano  Maderna,  who  carved 
the  statue  of  St.  Cecilia  for  St.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere.  The  pathetic 
simplicity  of  the  saint,  thrown  on  the  ground  in  an  attitude  of  complete 
abandonment,  contrasts  with  the  taste  of  the  period  which  hid  a 
mannered  and  distorted  style  under  an  appearance  of  strength. 
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Italian  Renaissance  Architecture  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

The  aim  of  the  architects  of  the  Vitruvian  reaction  was  to  realise 
in  their  work  the  practice  of  Roman  architecture,  of  which  one  treatise 
survived  and  was  printed*  in  i486.  It  is  singular  that  the  Roman 
architect,  who,  as  he  complained,  had  in  his  own  time  acquired  but  little 
reputation,    should   have    as  it    were    by  accident  become    the    ruling 

influence  in  Europe 
for  three  centuiies. 
The  "  secret  "  they 
learned  from  Yitru- 
vius  was  that  the 
classic  buildings  they 
admired  were  de- 
signed on  certain 
fixed  proportions  to 
a  module  (which  is 
the  semi-diameter  of 
the  column  at  the 
base) ,  and  the  column 
came  thus  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  essen- 
tial element  in  archi- 
tectural design. 
Holding  this  clue, 
the  author  architects 
of  this  period  set 
themselves  to  the 
work  of  research  and 
measurement. 

The  centre  of  Latin 
Renaissance  archi- 
tecture is  now  shifted 
to  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  there  the  masters 
of  the  Vitruvian 
Renaissance  were 
Vignola.f    a     Bolog- 


;.    -<./;»><  /;  <>/  tlu  Salute,   I  '1  in,  •■ 


nesc,  Palladio  and  Scamozzi  Vicentine.  Vignola's  published  works 
upon  the  classic  orders,  and  his  villa  of  Caprarola,  built  like 
a  moated  fortress  on  a  pentagonal  plan,  struck  the  imagination  of 
the  time  ;  and  it  was  considered  the  most  artfully  planned,  the  most 
completely  adorned,  and   most  convenient  palace  in  the  world.     His 

•  The  date  of  ihe  cJiti<>  princeps  is  said  to  be  i486, 
t  Vignola.  1507-157.1. 


ITALIAN  "  BAROQUE  "  ARCHITECTURE 


PLATE   LXX1II 


(a)    PALAZZO    PESARO,    VENICE,    (1679) 
0.  B.  Longhena,  Architect 


(b)  THE  COLONNADE  OF  ST.  PETER'S,  ROME 
Lorenzo  Bernini,  Architect 
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younger  contemporary,  Palladio,  was  also  an  author  architect,  whose 
name  was  one  to  conjure  with  in  England  in  the  early  Georgian  period. 

His  work  centres  round  his  birthplace,  where  one  of  his  finest  works 
is  the  porticoed  Palazzo  della  Ragione  (1545-1549),  an  admirable  design 
which  he  thought  comparable  with  the  works  of  antiquity.  At  Venice 
he  built  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  and  St.  Redentore,  and  advised 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Ducal  palace  in  the  Roman  style.  His  palaces  and 
villas  are  graceful  variations  in  columnar  architecture  applied  to 
domestic  buildings,  and  in  the  Palazzo  Valmarana  and  the  Palazzo 
Communale  he  employs  the  device  of  the  giant  order.  Palladio  is  the 
Virgil  among  architects  ;  cool  and  suave  rather  than  cold  and  formal 
as  certain  critics  have  termed  him,  and  informed  within  his  self -chosen 
limits  with  a  gracious  originality.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  his 
designs  and  plans. 

Michelangelo,  first  and  foremost  a  sculptor,  imposing  scale  and 
an  arbitral  use  of  architectural  forms,  troubled  the  formulas  of 
architecture  with  a  new  element.  He  declared  his  intention  to  "  burst 
the  toils  and  chains  "  laid  upon  architecture.  In  the  succeeding  Baroque 
style  the  picturesque  was  blended  and  assimilated  by  classic  architecture. 
Its  critics  point  to  certain  extravagances  and  coarseness  of  detail,  its 
emphatic  "  gesticulating  "  devices,  with  which  the  sculpture  of  Bernini 
is  completely  in  harmony,  but  it  has  been  left  for  its  ablest  apologist* 
to  claim  for  it  that  making  a  "  more  varied  use  of  discords  and  suspen- 
sions, it  stands  in  a  closely  similar  relation  to  the  similar  and  more 
static  style  which  preceded  it,  as  the  later  music  to  the  earlier.  It 
enlarged  the  classic  formula  by  developing  within  it  the  principle  of 
movement — it  intellectnalised  the  picturesque." 

Hence  its  success  in  the  provinces  of  the  garden  and  the  theatre. 
It  could  also,  however,  satisfy  not  unworthily  the  conditions  of  monu- 
mental art,  as  in  the  magnificently  posed  church  of  the  Salute  at 
Venice  (Fig  83),  and  in  Bernini's  colonnade  before  St.  Peter's,  a  design 
of  gigantic  simplicity,  in  which  the  (approximately)  elliptical  plan 
increases  the  apparent  size  of  the  piazza  (Plate  LXXIII  (b)  ).  There  is 
nothing  unconsidered  in  baroque  tumult,  which  is  the  architecture  of 
movement,  flow,  and  even  of  convulsion.  Hence  the  tendency  of 
baroque  designers  to  use  the  classical  data  with  complete  freedom  as 
elements  of  a  plastic  modelling  of  masses  ;  hence,  pediment  is  super- 
imposed upon  pediment,  and  "  placed  like  the  chords  of  the  last  bar 
of  a  symphony,  to  close  the  tumult." 

*  G,  Scott,  The  Architecture  of  Humanism,  p.  87. 
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SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY   PAINTING   IN 
FLANDERS 

During  the  sixteenth  century  Flemish  art  was  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Italy.  It  produced  a  so-called  Romanist  movement  in  which  the 
Flemish  artists,  under  Roman  influence,  threw  away  their  natural  gifts 
to  imitate  those  of  the  trans- alpine  schools.  This  imitation  began  with 
Bernard  van  Orley  (1493-1542)  who,  after  having  copied  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael  in  Rome,  attempted  in  his  principal  compositions,  such 
as  The  Last  Judgment  and  Seven  Works  of  Mercy  in  Antwerp  Museum, 
The  Trials  of  Job  in  Brussels,  The  Life  of  the  Apostles  Thomas  and 
Matthew  in  Vienna,  to  recall  the  audacious  poses  and  the  bold  movements 
of  his  models,  but  only  succeeded  in  caricaturing  and  distorting  them. 

Cornells  van  Coninx,  too,  belongs  to  the  same  style,  as  his  triptych 
of    The  Legend  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  Brussels  Museum  testifies. 

Lanlot  Blondell  (1496-1561),  Michiel  van  Coxie  (1499-1592),  and 
Lambert  Lombard  (1505-1566)  were  followers  of  the  same  school  and 
exaggerated  both  feelings  and  forms.  The  movement  ended  with  Jan 
Matsys  (1509-1575),  son  of  Quentin  Matsys,  and  Frans  Floris  (1516- 
1570),  the  author  of  The  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels  in  Antwerp 
Museum,  in  which  he  attempted  to  rival  Michelangelo.  But  he  achieved 
only  an  academic  work,  lacking  in  all  dramatic  power. 

Portrait  painting  alone  had  not  fallen  into  conventionality  and 
mannerism,  and  still  remained  natural  and  sincere.  Among  the  artists 
who  achieved  distinction  in  this  branch  of  their  art  was  Willem  Key 
(1515-1568),  Antonio  Moro  (1519-1576),  author  of  the  Canon  in  Berlin 
Museum,  and  of  portraits  of  Mary  Tudor,  Maximilian  II  and  Pejexon 
the  King's  Fool  in  Madrid,  Frans  Pourbus  II  (1569-1622),  grandson  of 
Pieter  Pourbus  the  Elder,  who  painted  the  Louvre  Marie  de  Medici 
and  Louis  XIII  as  a  Child  in  the  Uffizi. 

Certain  landscape  painters  also  clung  to  the  old  Flemish  tradition 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  imitation  of  Italian  models.  Among  these  are 
the  Valckenburg  family  (Lucas  and  Martin),  Joos  and  Frans  de  Mompers, 
and  Paulus  and  Mathys  de  Bril.  The  academic  school  was  followed 
by  Martin  de  Vos,  Ambrose  Franckel,  Lucas  de  Heere  and  Bartolomeus 
Spranger. 

Naturalistic  art  recovered  itself  with  Otto  Voenius  (1558-1629),  who 
reacted    against   the    correct    coldness   of   the    Romanists.     His    Christ 
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with  Four  Penitents,  in  Mayence  Museum,  is  very  well  known,  but  his 
chief  influence  was  as  a  portrait  painter.  The  first  signs  of  artistic 
evolution  appear  in  the  work  of  Abraham  Janssens  (1575-1632).  His 
figures  in  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  Antwerp  Museum,  foreshadow  the 
style  of  Rubens. 

Rubens 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  at  Siegen  in  1577.  He  came  at  a  very 
early  age  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Adam  van  Noort  (1557- 
1641)  and  Otto  Veenius.  In  1600  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  court 
painter  to  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  charged  him 
with  a  mission  to  Phillip  II  of  Spain.  He  took  the  opportunity  while 
in  Spain  and  Italy  of  copying  the  old  masters,  and  carried  out  some 
original  compositions,  among  them  The  Four  Philosophers  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  and  Romulus  and  Remus  in  the  Capitol  Museum.  In  1608  he 
returned  to  Antwerp,  his  Flemish  qualities  having  lost  nothing  by  his 
journey  over  the  Alps.  His  native  naturalism  was  strengthened  by  an 
extraordinary  creative  power.  His  Setting-up  of  the  Cross  in  Antwerp 
Museum,  and  The  Battle  of  the  Amazons  in  Munich  Pinakothek,  are 
regarded  as  masterpieces,  but  these  works,  powerful  as  they  are,  show 
the  influence  in  the  one  case  of  Tintoretto  ;  in  the  other  of  Titian. 

It  is  only  with  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (Plate  LXXVI  (a))  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral  and  the  Spearthrust  that  his  mastery  is  established  in  composi- 
tion as  well  as  in  drawing  and  colour.  In  his  religious  pictures  he  broke 
all  the  hitherto  accepted  rules.  A  breath  of  lyrical  enthusiasm  fills  his 
canvases  with  rhythmic  movement.  But  his  imagination  was  reinforced 
by  the  study  of  native  gestures,  features,  arrangement  of  masses  and 
colour,  and  all  the  details  in  which  his  sensibility  finds  expression  do  not 
appear  to  derive  solely  from  his  imagination.  From  his  passion  for  the 
radiance  of  light,  his  strength,  his  sensuality,  and  his  vitality,  he  evoked 
a  new  ideal,  and  this  beauty,  so  picturesque  in  conception,  was  regarded 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution.  His  love  for  figure  compositions  ex- 
pressed itself  in  mythological  as  well  as  Biblical  subjects.  Diana  Re- 
turning from  the  Chase  at  Dresden,  the  Procession  of  Silenus  and  the 
Hunting  Scenes  at  Munich  are  remarkable  for  their  dramatic  movement 
and  the  curious  contrast  between  the  brutality  of  some  of  the  heroes  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  nude  bodies,  whose  plastic  motion  recalls  the  antique. 

From  162 1  to  1625  he  was  commissioned  by  Marie  de  Medici  to  decorate 
the  Luxembourg.  His  compositions,  in  which  he  extols  the  glory  of 
Marie  de  Medici  and  Henry  IV  in  a  mixture  of  mythology  and  history, 
and  contrives  to  express  some  of  the  luxury  of  the  French  court,  are 
now  in  the  Louvre.  His  portraits  are  better  than  these  vast  decorations. 
He  painted  himself  with  his  first  wife,  Isabella  Brandt  (Munich  Pinako- 
thek). As  for  his  second  wife,  Helena  Fourment,  a  picture  in  Vienna 
shows  her  wrapped  only  in  a  fur.  At  Munich  she  wears  her  wedding-dress, 
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in  the  Louvre  she  is  gracefully  posed  with  her  two  children.  Her  sister 
Suzanne  is  immortalised  in  the  superb  Chapeau  de  Faille  (Plate  LXXIV  (b)) 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Among  his  religious  pictures  should  be  noted 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  Antwerp,  The  Triumph  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment in  the  Prado,  The  Miracle  of  St.  Ignatius  and  The  Miracle  of  St. 
Alphonso,  both  in  Vienna.  He  painted  allegorical  pictures  for  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall  for  Charles  I  of  England  and  eight  cartoons  of  The 
Story  of  Achilles  for  tapestries  for  the  King  of  Spain.  The  King  of 
Spain  never  tired  of  giving  commissions  to  this  painter,  among  which  are 
The  Three  Graces,  Diana  and  Callisto,  Nymphs  Stirprised  by  Satyrs, 
Rodolpho  I  and  the  Priest  and  The  Garden  of  Love,  all  in  the  Prado. 

Among  his  later  pictures  should  be  mentioned  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
in  the  National  Gallery,  the  portrait  of  Jan  van  Ghindertaelen  in  Berlin, 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  in  Munich,  The  Holy  Family  in  St. 
Jacques,  Antwerp,  and  The  Kermesse  in  the  Louvre.  He  died  on 
May  30th,  1640,  leaving  behind  him  so  great  a  number  of  works  that 
we  are  still  astonished  at  his  prolificness.  Rubens  transformed  the  art 
of  his  country.  According  to  Taine,  "  it  was  his  recreation  to  create 
works."  He  produced  without  effort,  relying  on  the  sureness  of  his  eye, 
recording  men  and  things  as  they  appeared  to  him,  giving  them  colour 
and  light,  communicationg  his  own  warm-bloodedness  to  them. 

Van  Dyck  and  Jordaens 

The  love  of  nature  which  exalts  the  work  of  Rubens,  appears  in 
oarticular  in  the  art  of  portraiture.  Without  the  virile  types  created  by 
Rubens,  could  there  have  been  Van  Dyck  ?  More  refined  than  his 
master,  loving  silken  materials,  ribbons  and  feathers,  Anthony  van 
Dyck  (1599-1641)  already  belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century.  He  did 
not  paint  soldiers  in  armour  but  courtiers  in  doublets  and  satin  shoes. 
In  1620  he  was  summoned  to  London  by  James  I,  who  appointed  him 
court  painter.  Three  months  later  he  went  to  Italy.  In  1627  he  returned 
to  work  in  his  native  town  of  Antwerp,  then  in  1632  went  back  to  London, 
where  he  remained  as  Charles  I's  painter  till  his  death. 

His  religious  pictures  recall  Rubens  and  at  the  same  time  certain 
Italian  masters  such  as  Raphael  and  Titian.  The  most  celebrated  are 
St.  Martin  Dividing  his  Cloak  in  Saventham  Church,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian  in  Munich  Pinakothek,  a  Virgin  with  Donors  in  the  Louvre, 
St.  Augustine  in  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Antwerp,  and  Hermann  Joseph 
Receiving  a  Ring  from  Our  Lady  at  Vienna,  The  Virgin  and  Child  at 
Munich,  and  particularly  two  very  touching  Pic  t  as  at  Antwerp  and  Berlin. 

As  a  portraitist  he  attracts  us  by  an  elegance  of  pose,  by  distinction  of 
expression  and  by  the  warm  colour  he  borrowed  from  Titian.  He  began 
by  painting  at  Genoa  various  noble  ladies  like  Geronima  Brignole  Sale, 
whose  portrait  is  in  the  Palazzo  Rosso  in  Genoa.  In  Rome  he  worked  on 
the  portrait  of   Cardinal   Bcntivoglio  in  the  Pitti  Palace.     Among  his 
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many  portraits  we  can  quote  two  in  the  Louvre,  the  equestrian  portrait 
of  Francesco  de  Moncada  and  Charles  I  Hunting,  in  which  the  proud 
allure  and  delicate  charm  reveal  a  new  and  very  personal  style.  Other 
portraits,  like  the  Children  of  Charles  I  in  Turin,  Cornelius  van  der  Geest 
in  the  National  Gallery,  the  Count  de  Bergh  in  the  Prado,  Thomas  of 
Savoy  at  Berlin  and  William  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  Wife  testify  to  the 
finesse  of  this  excellent  court  painter.  His  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  in 
which  the  slim  figure  and  delicate  features  of  the  Icarus  recall  many  of 
his  portrait-models,  is  reproduced  on  Plate  LXXIV  (a). 

Rubens'  pupils  scarcely  deserve  mention,  for  they  are  entirely  lacking 
in  originality.  They  include  Gerard  Zeghers,  Cornells  Schut,  Theodore 
van  Thulden,  van  Diepenbecke,  Erasmus  Quellin,  Frans  Wouters,  Jan  van 
der  Hoeck,  Pieter  Thys,  Theodore  Boyermans,  Maes,  Gaspard  de  Crayer, 
and  Cornells  de  Vos.  The  only  one  worthy  of  a  place  apart  is  Jacob 
Jordaens  (1593-1678).  Born  in  Antwerp,  he  never  went  to  Italy,  but 
remained  always  entirely  Flemish.  He  devoted  himself  to  painting  the 
people  as  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  had  painted  the  aristocracy.  He  lacked 
what  Rubens  possessed  in  the  handling  of  common  subjects — the  gracious 
touch  and  delicate  feeling  which  mitigated  vulgarities.  Jordaens  loved 
nature  and  observed  it  truly,  but  his  vision  was  gross,  and  both  his  colour 
and  his  form,  though  exact,  are  always  rather  crude  and  brutal.  His 
allegory  of  Fertility  in  Brussels  Museum  shows  his  love  for  vigorous  nudes, 
on  which  he  played  a  brilliant  light.  His  Satyr  and  the  Traveller  (Plate 
LXXV  (b)),  also  in  Brussels,  his  Young  Piping  as  the  Old  Sing  in  Antwerp, 
his  The  King  Drinks,  all  express  exhilaration  of  life,  and  are  composed 
of  smiling  and  singing  figures.  In  The  Fruit  Seller  at  Glasgow,  in 
The  Family  Feast  at  Dresden,  in  Frederick- Henri's  Triumph  in  the 
Maison  du  Bois  at  the  Hague,  in  his  pictures  of  festivities  and  of 
mythological  subjects  {Jupiter  and  the  Goat  Amalthea  in  the  Louvre), 
in  the  portraits  in  the  Prado,  and  in  his  religious  pictures  ( The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  in  Stockholm  Museum,  The  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  at  Dresden,  The  Four  Evangelists  in  the  Louvre  and 
The  Last  Supper  at  Antwerp)  Jordaens  proves  himself  to  be  of  a 
brilliance  and  warmth  of  colouring  that  at  the  same  time  remains 
naturalistic. 

While  Justus  Sutterman  and  Voet  carried  on  the  Flemish  traditions  of 
portrait  painting  and  Gonzales  Coques  interpreted  the  fashionable  world, 
the  peasant  scenes  beloved  by  Jordaens  were  not  neglected. 

Adraien  Brouwer  (1606- 1638)  went  to  Holland  and  settled  down  for  a 
time  in  Antwerp.  He  depicted  life  in  country  inns,  as  in  pictures  at 
Vienna  and  Amsterdam,  the  peasants  sometimes  coming  to  blows  as  in 
The  Brawl  in  Dresden  Museum.  He  has  been  included  among  the  Dutch 
masters  since  he  lived  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  in  style  is  more  closely 
related  to  Flanders.  His  pupil  Josse  van  Craesbeeck  imitated  him 
without  possessing  his  gifts  for  colour  and  light. 
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In  Teniers  arose  a  true  master  of  peasant  scenes.  He  was  born  in 
Antwerp  in  1610,  settled  in  Brussels  forty  years  later,  became  the  official 
painter  of  the  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  died  in  1690.  He 
differs  from  Brouwer  in  that  his  peasants  are  better  behaved,  are  better 
observed,  and  do  not  have  to  achieve  naturalism  by  means  of  loose  poses 
and  disorderly  gesticulations.  Their  rural  lives  are  passed,  like  those 
of  Brouwer,  at  inns  ;  but  we  see  them  engaged  in  feasts  and  sports 
and  not  in  brawls  and  drunkenness.  The  Village  Fair  (Plate  LXXV  (a)  ) , 
like  that  in  Brussels  Museum  The  Peasants  engaged  in  Archery  and 
The  Archerv  at  Papegai  at  Vienna  indicate  an  artist  of  refinement, 
who  avoided  the  grosser  subjects  of  the  painter  of  village  life.  Like 
Rubens,  he  was  enamoured  with  nature  and  with  light,  and  in  The 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  Louvre  reflects  that  painter's  influence. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  still  gifted  artists,  such  as 
Francois  Snyders  and  Jan  Fyt,  among  the  painters  of  still  life,  but 
landscape  and  portrait  painting  were  in  decadence.  Belgium  was  the 
battle-field  of  Europe,  and  this  accounted  much  for  the  decline  of  Flemish 
art  as  well  as  of  material  prosperity  and  the  loss  of  all  national 
character. 
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(«)    D.    TENIERS    (the    Elder).— The   Fair 


(b)  JACOB  JORDAENS.— The  Satyr  and  the  Traveller 
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DUTCH  ART  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The  struggles  of  the  Dutch  against  Spanish  oppression  in  the  sixteenth 
century  hindered  their  artistic  development.  When  after  eighty  years 
they  emerged  triumphant,  their  civilisation  made  a  brilliant  advance. 
They  were  conscious  of  their  strength  and  of  their  personal  qualities. 
A  national  art  came  into  being  which,  Calvinistic  in  its  ideals,  rejected 
religious  images  and  found  its  chief  expression  in  intimate  scenes,  in 
interiors,  tavern  life,  village  fairs  and  ceremonies,  civic  banquets — in 
a  word,  in  genre  painting.  If  to  these  subjects  we  add  landscapes 
with  pastures  or  farms,  trees  and  mills,  seascapes  with  shipping,  and 
remember  the  place  taken  by  the  portrait  in  so  practical  a  society,  whose 
chief  demand  of  a  work  of  art  was  that  it  should  please  ordinary  tastes, 
we  can  understand  the  tendencies  of  the  Dutch  school.  To  realise 
these,  the  first  necessity  was  sincerity.  Each  object,  each  person,  had 
to  be  carefully  observed,  and  nature  to  be  faithfully  reproduced. 

The  talent  of  these  artists  comes  out  in  the  accurate  depiction  of 
their  models,  their  manner  of  living  and  their  poses.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  embellishing,  but  of  studying  them  and  reproducing  them  with  pre- 
cision and  simplicity.  The  Dutch  carried  these  qualities  of  conscientious- 
ness and  attention  into  their  drawing  as  well  as  into  their  colour.  The 
smallest  details  of  an  object,  as  of  a  face,  are  put  down  with  impeccable 
exactitude.  Their  palette  shows  the  same  care  and  the  same  method. 
The  relation  of  the  tones  and  values,  the  scales  of  colour,  light  and  shade, 
the  thickness  of  the  impasto,  the  light  and  dark  backgrounds,  perspective 
and  atmosphere,  all  these  technical  combinations  were  studied  with 
minute  directness,  which  reflected  a  balanced  nature  and  produced  an 
amazing  effect. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  only  names  meriting  attention  are  those 
of  Cornelis  Anthonissen,  Dirck  Jacobs,  Cornelis  Cornelissen,  the  portrait 
painters,  Dirck  Borens,  Cornelis  Ketel,  Aert  Pieters,  Michael  van 
Mierevelt,  Paul  Moreelse,  Thomas  de  Keyser  and  Jan  van  Ravestein. 
Among  the  latter  are  several  skilful  painters  represented  in  Amsterdam 
Museum.  Bat  it  was  only  with  Frans  Hals  and  Rembrandt  that  the 
art  of  portrait  painting  attained  perfection. 

Rembrandt 

Rembrandt  was  born  on  the  15th  July,  1606,  at  Leyden.  His  surname 
of  van  Ryn  came  from  his  father,  a  miller,  whose  mill  stood  near  the  river 
of  this  name.     He  was  the  pupil  of  Pieter  I,astman,  an  artist  much 
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influenced  by  the  Italian  school.  Rembrandt's  first  work  dates  from 
1627.  In  1628  he  painted  his  Samson  and  Delilah.  In  1630  he  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  where,  in  1634,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  lawyer, 
Saskia  van  Uelenburgh. 

Rembrandt  was  a  passionate  collector  of  works  of  art,  which,  together 
with  the  purchase  of  a  large  house,  helped  to  ruin  him  financially.  All 
the  precious  objects  he  had  collected  were  sold  under  a  judicial  order, 
and  the  inventory  of  them  gives  us  some  valuable  indications  as  to  his 
tastes.  The  sale  was  not  very  fruitful,  as  the  Dutch  had  been  too  much 
impoverished  by  Cromwell's  Act  of  Navigation  to  make  lavish  purchases. 
Rembrandt  retired  to  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  Amsterdam,  the 
Rosengraadt,  where  he  died  on  October  8th,  1669,  without  leaving 
money  enough  to  defray  his  burial  expenses. 

His  unique  position  in  the  history  of  painting  is  due  to  his  inspired 
use  of  chiaroscuro  in  drawing  and  his  method  of  painting  only  in  light. 
While  in  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  school,  chiaroscuro  is  an  auxiliary 
co-operating  in  the  beauty  of  a  picture,  Rembrandt  only  conceived  objects 
and  faces  by  the  light  which  revealed  them.  Without  this  radiation 
there  was  no  life.  This  manner  of  feeling,  subordinating  all  details  to  a 
new  and  bold  vision,  gave  a  magical  appearance  to  the  simplest  and 
truest  forms.  Nature  became  transformed  in  contact  with  his  palette. 
When  we  look  at  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  Bathsheba,  St.  Matthew, 
The  Pilgrims  to  Emmaus,  The  Philosopher  in  Meditation,  the  Self- 
Portrait,  The  Good  Samaritan,  The  Carpenter's  Family,  we  are  struck 
by  the  intense  vitality  of  these  people,  expressed  in  their  natural 
gestures  and  attitudes,  and  their  expressions,  while  a  strange  and 
indefinable  light  bathes  his  compositions  in   a  mysterious  atmosphere. 

His  three  principal  masterpieces,  The  Anatomy  lesson  (1632)  in  the 
Hague  Museum,  The  Night  Watch  (1642)  and  The  Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Hall 
(1661)  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  which  have  aroused  enthnsiastic 
admiration  and  provoked  some  criticism,  have  led  to  the  distinction  of 
several  styles  in  his  work. 

But  such  is  Rembrandt's  strength  and  creative  force  that  at  long 
distant  dates  his  touch  remains  the  same  in  spite  of  differences  of 
tone.  An  admirable  light  illuminates  the  figures  and  creates  half-tones, 
shadows  are  very  delicately  shaded  with  an  exquisite  transparency. 
Though  rather  cold  in  the  Anatomy  Lesson,  he  already  shows  in  it  the 
mystery  of  forms  enveloped  in  light  and  gives  value  to  the  keen  face 
of  Dr.  Tulp,  while  the  body  on  the  dissecting  tabic-  focusses  the 
attention  of  the  group  of  pupils  arranged  symmetrically   round  it. 

The  Nig/it  Watch  is  an  enigma.  Its  composition  is  well  known.  It 
shows  Captain  Kock's  company  coming  out  of  the  hall  of  their 
Corporation.  We  have  here  a  group  of  soldiers  holding  muskets,  halberds, 
drumsticks  and  lances,  some  standing,  others  marching.  Beside  the 
captain    walks    his    lieutenant,    considerably    smaller.       This    strange, 
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REMBRANDT.— Portrait  of  the  Artist  in   Middle-Age 
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childish  figure  with  a  cock  slung  at  her  belt  comes  as  a  surprise  in  such  a 
group.  The  figure  is  strangely  lighted  to  heighten  the  contrast  with  the 
dark  costumes  surrounding  her  as  though  Rembrandt  desired  to  lighten 
the  picture  with  one  brilliant  spot.  The  colour  is  so  dazzling  that  we 
wonder  if  the  scene  takes  place  by  night,  as  tradition  holds,  or  by  day- 
light. Whichever  it  may  be,  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  figures  and 
the  marvellous  effects  of  chiaroscuro  obtained  are  intensely  intriguing. 

In  The  Syndics,  the  Master  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  There 
is  no  need  to  describe  this  celebrated  canvas,  for  everyone  knows  this 
group  of  heads  around  a  table  from  which  one  figure  arises  impatiently. 
The  science  of  values,  which  is  of  such  service  to  those  who  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  is  here  shown  with  striking  force. 

By  the  interplay  of  light  and  shade,  Rembrandt  recreated  the  art 
of  portraiture.  The  portraits  of  his  wife  Saskia  are  brushed  in,  not 
only  with  great  attention  to  truth,  but  with  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
aroused  in  the  artist  by  the  sight  of  mysterious  beauty.  The  Dresden 
portrait  of  his  wife  and  the  numerous  other  portraits  of  her  at  Cassel, 
London,  the  Jacquement-Andre  Museum,  Pittsburg,  Berlin  and 
elsewhere,  are  lovingly  painted  and  have  a  mysterious  brightness.  His  self- 
portraits  (see  Plate  I^XXVII) ,  which  he  frequently  painted  for  the  pleasure 
of  making  experiments  in  lighting,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  great 
museums  of  Europe,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin, 
the  Hague  and  the  Douvre.  He  loved  to  paint  himself  in  doublet  or 
armour,  for  he  had  a  weakness  for  dressing  up  both  himself  and  his 
models,  among  whom  we  find  his  family  and  his  friends  as  well  as  strangers. 

His  numerous  portraits  were  not  merely  painted  to  please,  and  while 
they  are  admired,  they  are  apt  to  be  disconcerting  in  their  originality. 
His  interpretations  of  the  Bible  have  proved  to  be  no  less  bewildering. 
His  predilection  for  beggars  and  vagabonds  was  such  that  it  is  open  to 
question  whether,  besides  the  colour  effects  he  sought,  he  did  not  intend 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  religious  and  social  questions  which 
affected  his  country.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  hypothesis.  In  reality 
he  was  so  personal  in  his  work  that  tradition  played  no  part  in  his 
conceptions  of  sacred  subjects. 

This  originality  of  conception  and  the  vision  and  creative  force  which 
produced  it  are  very  moving.  Bode  has  devoted  eight  large  volumes 
of  reproductions  to  him,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  including  the  whole  of 
his  oeuvre.     His  Woman    Bathing  is   reproduced  in   Plate  LXXVI  (b). 

His  etchings,  like  his  paintings,  attest  to  the  magic  qualities  of  light. 
In  his  religious  compositions  like  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  or  The  Hundred 
"Guilder  Piece,  Ecce  Homo,  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  The  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus  and  St.  Jerome  ;  in  his  portraits  of  Cornelis  Anslo,  Ephraim, 
Bonus,  Jan  Sylvius,  Haaring,  Six,  Jan  Uytenbogaert,  Coppenol, 
Abraham  Franz  and  portraits  of  his  mother,  old  men  and  unknown 
people;    in  his  landscapes  like  the  Landscape  with  the  Square   Towtr  ; 
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in  his  fantastic  compositions  ;  all  the  prints  are  notable  for  their  brilliant 
phosphorescence  against  a  dark  background,  their  smallest  details 
borrowed  from  life  but  transformed  by  Rembrandt's  intuition,  owing 
their  personal  character  to  a  concentration  of  light  which  expresses  all 
the  forms  and  all  the  lines. 

Frans  Hai<s 

Frans  Hals  (1580-1666)  is  probably,  after  Rembrandt,  the  greatest 
portrait  painter  of  Holland.  A  visit  to  Haarlem  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  appreciation  of  this  master's  qualities.  His  pictures  of  Civic 
Guards  arranged  in  chronological  order  from  1616  to  1664  demonstrate 
the  evolution  of  his  talent.  At  32,  in  his  Banquet  of  the  Officers  of  St. 
George's  Guild  at  Haarlem,  he  was  still  seeking  his  style.  Eleven  years 
later,  he  painted  for  the  same  corporation  A  Banquet  of  the  Officers 
of  St.  George's  Guild  in  Haarlem,  which  already  shows  a  hardness 
of  expression  and  some  flatness  of  modelling.  His  finest  work  dates 
from  1633.  In  The  Meeting  of  the  Officers  of  the  St.  Adrian's  Guild 
in  Haarlem  he  possessed  a  scientific  understanding  of  composition 
and  of  values,  and  a  prodigious  gift  of  vitality  which  shows  itself  in  all 
the  heads,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  central  figure  in  a  3*ellow  costume 
and  blue  scarf.  His  palette  here  was  very  rich  and  varied,  while  in  his 
last  picture,  the  Governors  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  his  tone  is  black 
and  dull.    One  of  his  most  typical  portraits  appears  in  PlateLXXVIII  (b). 

His  individual  portraits  are  full  of  character — the  Gipsy  (1630)  and  the 
Young  Painter  in  the  Louvre,  The  Laughing  Cavalier  in  the  Wallace 
collection,  and  William  van  Heythuysen  of  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery, 
Vienna. 

Van  der  Heist  was  also  a  painter  of  the  Shooting  Guilds  of  Amsterdam. 
In  his  picture  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  The  Banquet  of  the  Civic  Guards, 
he  has  shown  twenty-five  life-size  figures  standing  or  seated  round  a 
table,  drinking  and  talking,  with  the  captain  holding  a  drinking  horn 
in  the  centre.  The  detail  is  very  well  handled,  but  the  lighting  is  uniform 
and  the  general  effect  rather  cold. 

Two  of  Frans  Hals'  pupils  are  admired  for  their  peasant  types.  Adriaen 
Brouwer  (1606-1638),  and  Adriaen  van  Ostade  (1610-1685)  whose  chief 
work,  The  Schoolmaster,  painted  in  1662,  is  in  the  Louvre. 

Genre  Painting 

Genre  painting,  which  in  other  countries  implies  historical  or 
contemporary  subjects,  in  Holland  is  picturesque  and  anecdotal  without 
depicting  definite  incidents.  It  finds  its  inspiration  in  the  life  of  the 
fields  and  towns  and  the  small  happenings  of  daily  life.  Such  are  the 
characteristics  of  Terborch's  painting  (1617-1681).  In  familiar  scenes 
such  as  the  Paternal  Reprimand  and  The  Musician  in  Berlin,  The 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  The  Message  of  the  Hague  Museum,  he  shows 
himself  an  exact  observer  of  silken  stuffs,  of  poses  and  contours.      The 
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Soldier  Gallant  in  the  Louvre  is  both  natural  and  expressive,  and  has 
a  striking  accent  of  truth.  The  drawing  is  of  a  correctness  and  delicacy 
which  errs  neither  on  the  side  of  too  great  detail  nor  of  want  of  precision. 
In  his  power  of  observation  he  is  typical  of  the  Dutch  School. 

Pieter  de  Hooch  (1630-1677)  had  the  same  talent  for  expressive 
draughtsmanship,  but  to  this  he  added  an  understanding  of  values  and 
lighting.  There  is  much  air  and  space  round  his  objects  and  people, 
arranged  in  successive  groups  which  combine  as  one  perspective,  in 
which  the  light  reflects  and  transforms  the  colours  by  a  delicate  gradation 
of  tone.  His  interiors  in  the  Louvre,  the  National  Gallery  and  Amsterdam 
and  Vienna  Museums  show  an  ingenuous  sincerity  in  the  presentation 
of  shuttered  da}rlight,  the  silence  of  a  darkened  room,  the  placing  of 
the  figures  moving  within  them  in  a  single  ray  of  sunlight. 

Only  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft  (1632-1675)  is  de  Hooch's  superior  in 
the  treatment  of  light  and  atmosphere,  in  which  he  may  have  been 
influenced  by  Rembrandt.  The  calm  atmosphere  and  subdued  lighting 
of  The  Little  Street  in  the  Six  Collection,  Amsterdam,  and  The  View  of 
Delft  in  the  Hague  Museum  give  the  tones  of  the  brick  an  iridescence 
very  modern  in  effect. 

He  is  the  precursor  of  the  plein  air  school.  In  his  interiors  of  The 
Artist  in  his  Studio  (Czernin  Collection,  Vienna),  The  Girl  Reading 
in  Amsterdam  Museum,  The  Glass  of  Wine  in  Berlin  and  The  Lace- 
maker  (shown  in  Plate  LXXIX  (b)  ),  his  painting  is  of  so  fine  and 
pure  an  impasto  that  it  still  remains  dazzlingly  bright  and  fresh. 
Unfortunately,  very  few  of  his  pictures  have  survived. 

Gabriel  Metsu  (1629-1667),  whose  Soldier  receiving  a  Lady  and  The 
Grass  Walk  in  Amsterdam  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  was  a  master 
of  the  technique  of  painting,  and  the  utmost  variation  in  tone  from 
dark  to  light  is  to  be  found  in  his  delicate  and  subtle  palette.  The 
Sportsman' s  Gift  and  The  Dejeuner  in  Amsterdam,  The  Music  Party 
in  the  Hague  Museum,  and  various  compositions  in  England,  demonstrate 
the  range  of  this  picturesque  and  delicate  painter. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  genre  painters  was  Jan  Steen  (1626-1679), 
whose  works  are  full  of  gaiety  and  freshness.  He  loved  to  depict  the 
family  feast  with  Bacchus  as  the  presiding  deity,  as  in  The  Happy 
Family  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  and  lively  festivities,  as  in  The  Painter's 
Family  in  the  Hague  Museum.  A  typical  Interior  with  Figures  is 
reproduced  in  Plate  LXXX  (b). 

Other  artists  of  note  include  Gerard  Dou  (1613-1675),  author  of 
The  Dropsical  Woman  and  The  Dutch  Cook  in  the  Louvre,  The  Night 
School  and  The  Hermit  in  Amsterdam,  and  The  Young  Mother  in  the 
Hague  Museum  ;  Nicolas  Maes,  with  a  Benedicite  in  the  Louvre  and 
The  Head  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  the  Rijksmuseum  ;  Frans 
Mieris,  whose  Lute  Player  is  in  Amsterdam  ;  and  certain  painters  of 
hunting  and  battle  scenes,  like  Philip  Wouwermans  (1619-1668),  author 
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of  The  Blacksmith,  The  Peasant's  Battle,  The  Stag  Hunt,  The  Encamp- 
ment and  The  Hunting  Party  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  and  The  Camp 
and  The  Huntsmen  s  Halt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague. 

Landscapes  and  Seascapes 

The  technique  employed  by  the  genre  painters  is  to  be  found  again 
in  the  work  of  the  landscape  and  marine  painters,  as  well  as  of  the  animal 
painters.  In  depicting  country  life,  as  in  town  life,  the  Dutch  artists 
pursued  a  similar  end,  which  was  to  reproduce  carefully  what  they  saw  and 
to  express  simply  and  accurately  what  they  felt.  In  this  country  of  pastures 
and  reclaimed  land,  they  copied  the  fields  with  their  farms,  mills  and 
canals,  the  coasts,  the  sea  and  the  boats  ;  and  this  realistic  school  was 
regarded  as  revolutionary  in  its  truth. 

One  of  the  earliest  landscape  painters  was  Jan  van  Goyen  (1596- 
1656),  who  realised  to  the  full  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  flat  country 
and  the  fascination  of  its  uniform  and  harmonious  lines.  The  View  of 
Dordrecht  in  the  Hague  Museum,  The  Old  Oaks  in  the  Rijksmuseum, 
prove  his  taste  for  foggy  and  yellowish  tones. 

Wynants  (1620-1682)  and  van  der  Neer  (1604-1677)  brought  lighter 
and  warmer  tones  into  their  scenes.  But  it  is  from  Jacob  van  Ruisdaal 
(1629-1681),  in  particular,  that  we  get  the  best  idea  of  the  placidity 
and  tranquil  charm  of  his  country.  Born  in  Haarlem,  he  settled  in 
Amsterdam.  His  chief  pictures  are  of  Amsterdam  Cemetery  and  The 
Forest.  The  celebrated  picture  of  The  Mill,  sometimes  called  The  View 
of  a  River,  with  its  cloudy  sky,  its  calm  water  and  boom,  over  which 
uie  water  runs  quietly,  is  powerful  in  tone,  lighted  by  a  single  gleam 
which  gives  the  composition  a  silvery  tone.  With  him  should  be 
mentioned  Salomon  Ruisdael,  Everdingen  (1621-1675),  who  attached 
himself  to  the  Haarlem  school  ;  Berchem,  author  of  a  fine  Italian 
Ford  in  the  Hague  Museum  ;  Asselyn  (1610-1652),  Karel  du  Jardin 
(1622-1678),  Jan  Wynants  (1615-1682),  Dekker  and  Moucheron. 

Hobbema  (1638-1709)  alone  disputes  Ruisdael's  claim  to  be  accounted 
the  most  remarkable  Dutch  landscape  painter.  His  Mill  in  the  Louvre 
is  often  preferred  to  Ruisdael's  for  its  precision  of  construction,  its 
lovely  sky  and  its  incisive  character.  These  qualities  are  also  to  be 
found  in  his  pictures  in  Amsterdam,  his  Water  Mill  there  recalling  the 
one  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

Among  the  animal  painters,  the  most  celebrated  are  Paul  Potter 
(1625-1654),  Albert  Cuyp  (1620-1691)  and  Adriaen  van  der  Velde  (1636- 
r.672).  Though  he  died  very  young,  Potter  left  more  than  a  hundred 
pictures,  among  them  The  Young  Bull  in  the  Hague  Museum,  much 
praised  by  the  French,  who  carried  it  off  to  Paris,  and  no  less  popular 
in  Holland.  It  is  a  huge  canvas,  on  which  the  bull  is  life-size,  but  the 
reputation  of  the  picture  seemed  to  Fromentin  to  be  excessive.  The 
tawny  cow  with  the  white  head  seemed  to  him  to  be  constructed  of 
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(a)  AALBERT  CUYP.— The  Riding  Party 


(b)  JAN  STEEN.  -Interior  with  Figures 
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too  hard  a  material ;  he  only  admired  the  vast  sky  and  the  bull.  The 
Field  in  the  Louvre,  with  its  greyish-red  ox,  and  The  Field  with  Cattle  in 
the  Hague  Museum  are  merely  pretexts  for  exact  and  well-grouped  animal 
studies.  The  Cow  Looking  at  her  Reflection  in  the  Hague  Museum  shows  a 
happier  light.     The  Little  Inn  in  the  Louvre  shows  the  master  at  his  best. 

Albert  Cuyp  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters  of  the  country 
life  of  Holland,  which  he  sets  forth  in  his  land  and  seascapes  with  all  its 
detail,  its  horses,  cattle,  farms  and  human  types.  His  Riding  Party  (Plate 
LXXX  (a))  in  the  Louvre  is  a  fine  work,  full  of  atmosphere  and  a  golden 
light  which  illuminates  all  its  details.  The  variety  of  his  palette  appears 
in  The  Portrait  of  the  Sire  de  la  Roovere,  directing  the  salmon  fishing 
near  Dordrecht,  in  which  the  same  love  for  light  is  expressed. 

Adriaen  van  de  Velde  had  not  Cuyp's  sureness  of  draughtsmanship,  but 
his  colour  is  attractive,  and  some  of  his  pictures,  e.g.  The  Landscape  with 
small  cattle  in  the  Hague  Museum,  are  full  of  life.  His  delightful  Beach 
at  Scheveningen  is  in  the  same  museum.  He  must  not  be  confused  with 
William  van  de  Velde  the  Younger,  his  brother  (1633-1707)  whose  Calm 
Sea,  Beach,  and  Port  of  Amsterdam  in  the  Rijksmuseum  are  remarkable 
for  the  colour  of  the  sky  and  the  water,  and  the  truth  of  whose  painting 
does  not  preclude  emotionalism  or  a  poetic  sense.  Among  the  van  de 
Veldes'  contemporaries  we  should  note  Backhuysen  (1638-1708),  who 
painted  tempestuous  seas,  Simon  de  Vlieger  (1601-1660),  author  of  a 
Seascape  in  the  Louvre,  A  Storm  in  Munich,  and  Regatas  in  Amsterdam, 
van  Capelle  and  Zeeman.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  van  de  Veldes'  father, 
Willem  van  de  Velde  the  Elder  (1610-1693). 

The  Dutch  school  also  includes  painters  of  architecture  like  van  der 
Heyden  (1637-1712)  whose  precision  of  drawing  is  allied  to  a  feeling  for 
light  in  Amsterdam  Town  Hall  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  View  of  a  Town  in 
the  Hague  Museum. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Peter  Neefs  with  his  church  interiors, 
Emmanuel  de  Witte  and  such  still-life  painters  as  David  de  Heem  (1600- 
1674),  Abraham  Mignon  (1640-1679),  van  Huysum  (1682-1749).  Nor 
must  we  omit  Hondecoeter,  who  specialised  in  the  study  of  cocks,  hens 
and  turkeys,  and  who  has  been  nicknamed  the  Raphael  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  The  majority  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Rijksmuseum.  The  most 
celebrated  is  The  Floating  Feather. 

The  Dutch  school,  whose  originality  consisted  in  a  precise  study  of 
nature,  fell  into  decadence  when  some  of  its  artists  began  again  to  imitate 
a  foreign  technique.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  Italiophils, 
nothing  can  justify  the  success  of  Pieter  van  Laan,  known  as  de  Bosch, 
except  his  freedom  of  execution,  of  Molyn  the  Younger,  known  as  Tem- 
pesta,  of  Breenberg,  Poelenburg,  and  van  der  Werff.  Holland  lost  her 
independence  when  her  Stathouder  became  King  of  England,  and  when 
her  political  life  became  subordinated  to  that  of  England  her  art  became 
enfeebled  by  ceasing  to  be  popular  and  national. 


XX 

FRENCH  ART  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The  spirit  of  Descartes  with  its  supreme  exaltation  of  reason  left  its 
mark  on  French  art  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  on  French  literature. 
The  polite  society  of  the  period  demanded  that  rules  founded  on  reason 
should  be  observed  in  works  of  art,  which  must  be  primarily  truthful. 
The  example  of  the  antique,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  once  more 
inspired  a  world  enthusiastic  for  clarity.  The  monarchy,  which  was  a 
kind  of  national  cult,  encouraged  these  tendencies  and  stimulated  the 
taste  for  the  allegories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Religion  continued  to  give 
a  lead  to  artists,  but  of  a  character  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  It  seems  as  though  Christian  inspira- 
tion had  become  blended  with  that  of  the  monarchy,  of  antiquity,  and  of 
the  Cartesian  movement.  And  it  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  classic  and 
academic  spirit.  All  the  artists  grouped  themselves  under  royal  patronage 
:u  academies  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  wherein  veritable 
creeds  were  elaborated.  The  problem  was  to  establish  some  kind  of 
uniformity  among  the  most  varied  styles  and  to  commit  to  an  administra- 
tive organisation  the  development  of  a  personality.  It  has  even  been 
held  that  so  much  guidance  changed  the  current  of  the  national  taste,  and 
created  a  sort  of  official  art  inspired  by  the  King,  but  this  is  an 
exaggeration.  With  some  exceptions  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  sincerely  attached  to  these  corporative  institutions,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  productions  realised  the  perfect  unity  which 
constitutes  a  school. 

The  Realists  :  The  Le  Nains.  Under  Louis  XIII  a  Fleming, 
Philippe  de  Champaigne  (1602-1674),  who  became  much  involved  with 
the  Jansenists,  introduced  to  the  fashionable  society  of  the  seventeenth 
century  an  original  note  of  austere  gravity.  His  religious  pictures,  Tin- 
Dead  Christ  in  the  Louvre,  and  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple  in  Brussels, 
and  his  portraits  of  Richelieu  in  the  Louvre  and  Mother  Agnes  Armand 
Praying  Beside  Sister  Catherine  of  St.  Suzanne  show  a  feeling  for  realism 
which  was  rare  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  appears  besides  only  in  the  work  of  the  three  brothers  Louis,  Antoine 
and  Mathieu  Le  Nain,  who  were  received  into  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  on  the  same  day.     Their  work  often  superficially  resembhil  lh.it 
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PLATE   LXXXII 


(a)  LE  NAIN.— The  Forge 


(b)  CLAUDE  LORRA1N.— Landscape  with  an  Avenur  on   the   Left 
(Drawing) 
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of  the  Dutch  school,  but  was  entirely  different  in  sentiment.  In  The 
Card  Players  in  Aix  Museum,  in  The  Man  Drinking  in  Amiens  Museum, 
in  The  Forge  (Plate  LXXXII  (a))  and  the  Interior  in  the  Louvre,  there  is 
no  satiric  or  even  simply  comic  intention,  but  only  great  exactitude  in 
rendering  the  earthy  aspect  of  the  faces,  the  dull  colour  of  the  clothes, 
the  heaviness  of  the  poses.  They  are  not  carried  to  the  extremes  of 
Caravaggio's  effects  in  which  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  dark  colours,  but 
are  of  a  strong  naturalism. 

Callot's  beggars  are  more  popular.  Callot  (born  at  Nancy,  1592,  died 
1635)  employed  etching  to  represent  the  lowest  types,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  depict  beggars,  cripples,  and  often  brutal  scenes.  Truth  was 
yoked  with  a  frankness  which  was  repulsive  at  times,  but  always  full  of 
virility.  His  fresh  style,  suggestive  of  the  freedom  of  chalk  drawing,  is 
at  its  boldest  in  the  Miseries  of  War. 

At  the  same  time  Simon  Vouet  (1590-1649)  introduced  to  France  under 
Louis  XIII  the  decorative  art  of  Veronese,  but  his  Riches,  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  and  his  Faith,  all  in  the  Louvre,  do  not  show  much 
originality  of  talent. 

The  same  faults  appear  in  his  pupil,  Le  Sueur  (1616-1655),  who  some- 
times imitated  Raphael  without  resembling  him.  His  pale  colours  and 
ascetic  style  in  The  Life  of  St.  Bruno,  The  Apparition  of  St.  Scholastica 
to  St.  Benedict,  and  The  Preaching  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  (all  in  the 
Louvre)  are  without  brilliance  or  vitality. 

Poussin  and  Claude  Lorrain. — One  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  Nicolas  Poussin  (1594-1665),  whose  influence 
is  still  strongly  felt.  He  was  born  at  Andelys,  near  Rouen,  studied  under 
Quentin  Varin,  and  lived  for  forty  years  in  Rome.  He  loved  to  spend 
his  time  there  among  the  classical  remains,  studying  the  buildings 
and  statues  and  painting  the  ruins.  His  archaeological  curiosity  pre- 
vented him  from  responding  to  the  desires  of  the  Church,  from  which 
he  would  have  received  commissions  to  paint  grandiloquent  subjects. 
His  manner  was  too  novel  to  attempt  to  please.  Louis  XIII  had  to 
exercise  persuasion  to  make  him  return  to  work  in  France.  He  had 
many  admirers  in  Paris,  though  he  did  not  live  there  long.  The 
Inspiration  of  the  Poet  (Plate  LXXXI)  in  the  Louvre  arouses  keen 
enthusiasm  to-day.  Poussin  was  the  creator  of  the  classical  landscape 
in  which  heroes  and  gods  are  shown  in  natural  surroundings.  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  the  celebrated  Arcadian  Shepherds,  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
Diogenes  throwing  away  his  Bowl,  and  The  Deluge  in  the  Louvre,  are 
painted  with  a  great  sense  of  the  calm  of  the  country,  the  freshness 
of  the  woods,  the  harmony  of  the  lines  and  the  softness  of  the  light  which 
gives  value  to  the  trees,  the  dark  grass  and  the  classical  forms  placed 
against  these  backgrounds.  There  is  a  balance  between  the  earth  and 
sky,  and  harmonious  sense  of  form  and  design  in  these  compositions 
which  follow  in  a  great  classic  tradition  deriving  from  Raphael. 
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Rome  also  aroused  a  love  for  nature  in  Claude  Lorrain.  Claude 
Gellee,  known  as  le  Lorrain  (1600-1682),  was  a  classic  landscape  painter 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  light.  In  brooding  over  ancient  buildings 
he  did  not  desire  merely  to  copy  them,  but  to  give  them  a  place 
in  a  purely  classical  composition,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  softness  of  the  noonday  sky  and  its  soft  and 
transparent  shades.  His  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  The  Campo  Vaccino, 
The  Harbour  at  Sunset,  enchant  the  eye  with  their  light.  Claude 
has  often  been  compared  with  Turner,  and  though  their  genius  was 
very  different,  the  comparison  is  justified  in  that  both  adored  light. 
Claude's  etchings,  such  as  The  Cattle  Herd,  The  Goat  Herd,  and  'Tin- 
Rising  Sun,  as  well  as  certain  canvases  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  London, 
give  the  impression  of  a  master  who  in  his  compositions  assigned  the 
place  of  honour  to  the  sun.  Typical  examples  of  his  work  are  shown 
on  Plates  LXXXII  (b)  and  LXXXIII  (b). 

Sculpture  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

Sculpture  at  this  period  was  largely  sepulchral.  The  sculptors 
included  Francois  Anguier,  who  modelled  the  Due  de  Montmorency's 
tomb  at  Moulins,  and  the  Longueville  family's  monument  in  the 
Louvre  ;  Jacques  Sarrazin,  the  author  of  Henri  de  Conde's  tomb  at 
Chantilly ;  and  some  portraitists,  such  as  Jean  Warin,  author  of 
Richelieu's  bust  in  the  Mazarin  Library  ;  de  Guillain,  author  of  the 
figures  of  Louis  XIII,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  Dauphin  in  the  Louvre, 
^arthelemy  Prieur  and  Pierre  Francheville. 

With  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV,  under  the  ministry  of  Colbert,  who 
was  supervisor  of  buildings,  the  monarchy  made  itself  responsible  for 
the  education  and  organisation  of  the  artists.  Le  Brun  was  charged 
to  direct  these,  and  to  discover  from  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
antique  the  best  methods  of  achieving  beauty.  As  in  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  Greek  and  Roman  statues  were  brought  to  France  ; 
Bernini,  the  pope's  architect,  was  summoned  by  Lonis  XIV,  and 
Academies  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  united  the  artistic 
forces  of  the  country  in  the  effort  to  create  a  classic  art. 

Li;  Brun. — Le  Brun  (lUiq-ibgo)  was  at  once  the  king's  chief  painter, 
the  director  of  the  Gobelins  workshop,  the  Rector  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  technical  adviser  to  Colbert.  It  was 
he  who,  in  virtue  of  his  authority,  imposed  on  his  contemporaries  the 
decorative  schemes  which  seem  a  trifle  pompous  to  our  present-day  taste. 

Before  he  became  the  director  of  the  main  artistic  undertakings  <>t  the 
reign,  Le  Brun  painted  the  Salon  des  Muses  in  the  Chateau  de  Yaux  ; 
.itter  which  he  decorated  The  Hercules  Gallery  in  the  Hotel  Lambert, 
Paris;  and  the  qualities  to  be  found  in  these  compositions  were  shown 
in  the  Apollo  Gallery  and  the  Gallery  of  Mirrors.  The  Battles  of 
Alexander    in    the    Louvre,    which    demonstrate    his    views   as   to   the 
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painting  of  historical  subjects,  are  cold  and  monotonous.  In  spite  of  his 
admiration  for  Raphael  he  derived  from  him  only  a  skilful  and  formal 
style  of  draftsmanship,  generally  lacking  in  charm  and  vivacity. 

The  talent  of  Pierre  Mignard  (1610-C.1725)  is  more  graceful  and 
attractive.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  frescoes  in  the  dome  of  Val-de- 
Grace,  which  won  praise  from  Moliere  in  verses  which  exalted  the 
antique  and  proclaimed  Louis  XIV  a  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  art. 
His  portraits  have  a  flexibility,  imitated  from  the  Bolognese,  and  loved 
by  the  aristocracy  of  the  day.  There  is  one  of  his  daughter  in  Versailles, 
and  of  Mme.  de  Montespan  and  her  son. 

*  In  the  latter  he  created  a  type  of  subject  popularised  by  Rigaud 
and  Largilliere. 

Hyacinth  Rigaud  (1659-1743),  whose  work  was  inspired  by  the 
Flemish  school,  attempted  to  produce  the  fresh  colour,  the  character 
and  the  intense  physical  vitality  which  we  associate  with  Rubens.  His 
best  portraits  are  those  of  Bossuet  and  Crequi  in  the  Louvre  ;  Gaspard 
de  Gueydan  in  Aix  Museum  ;  and  Louis  XIV  and  the  Marquis  de 
Dangeau  in  Versailles. 

Largilliere's  portraits  of  women  were  more  subtle,  and  foreshadowed 
the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Portrait  of  the  Artist  and 
his  Wife  and  Daughter  and  of  A  Lady  as  Diana  in  the  Louvre 
suggest  Nattier  in  the  posing  of  his  female  sitters  as  mythological 
divinities.  The  imitation  of  the  antique  led,  towards  the  end  of  this 
reign,  to  the  conception  of  the  portrait  as  a  pretext  for  transforming 
great  ladies  into  heroines  of  opera  or  Olympian  goddesses,  and  his  work 
at  times  shows  a  quiet  irony.  A  good  example  of  his  work  is  shown 
on  Plate  LXXIII  (a).  Such  was  the  result  of  the  methods  of  Le  Brun, 
whose  pupils,  like  Jean  Jouvenet  (1644-1717),  suffice  to  prove  that 
academic  science  is  not  the  art  of  painting. 

Sculpture. — The  meaning  of  all  these  allegories  was  particularly 
indicated  in  sculpture.  Girardon  and  Coysevox  contributed  to  the 
work  undertaken  by  Le  Brun  at  Versailles. 

Girardon  (1628-1715),  with  Tubi  and  Marsy,  carved  the  Apollo 
Grotto,  in  which  the  Sun  god  descends  from  his  chariot  in  the  midst  of 
a  group  of  nymphs.  Preference  is  given,  however,  to  his  lead  bas-relief 
of  nymphs  bathing,  which  is  happy  in  movement  and  flexible  in  feeling. 
This  piece  deserves  mention  besides  the  monument  which  is  regarded 
as  his  masterpiece  :    Richelieu's  tomb  in  the  Sorbonne  Church. 

Coysevox  (1640-1720),  whose  Tomb  of  Mazarin  has  not  the  qualities 
of  Girardon's  work,  is  superior  to  him  in  many  other  pieces  by  virtue 
of  his  greater  sensitiveness.  Whether  in  portraits  such  as  the  great 
Conde  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  in  Versailles,  or  of 
Louis  XIV  at  the  Carnavalet,  or  when  he  treated  such  classical  subjects  as 
The  Nymph  in  the  Shell  and  The  Seated  Venus,  all  his  works  are  full  of  life. 

Nicolas   and   Guillaume    Coustou,    his   pupils,    were    inspired   by   his 
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nervous  energy  in  The  Horses  of  Marly  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Paris,  which  are  full  of  charm  and  movement. 

Pierre  Puget  (1622-1694),  did  no  work  for  Versailles  and  remained 
independent  of  the  official  movement.  His  Milo  of  Crotona  in  the 
Louvre  is  a  moving  rendering  of  grief.  Diogenes  and  Alexander, 
The  Gallic  Hercules  in  the  Louvre,  and  The  Caryatids  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Toulon,  in  their  energetic  poses  testify  to  his  love  for  effort 
and  for  muscular  strength.  The  only  commission  Colbert  gave  him 
was  to  decorate  the  prows  of  the  royal  galleys. 

Industrial  Arts. — The  king's  patronage  extended  not  only  to 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  to  engraving  and  the  industrial  arts.  In 
1661  by  the  Edict  of  St.  Jean-de-Luz  he  declared  engraving  to  be  one 
of  the  liberal  arts,  and  allowed  engravers  to  exercise  their  craft  without 
serving  an  apprenticeship.  A  regular  school  of  engraving  grew  up 
at  the  Gobelins  under  the  direction  of  Sebastian  Leclerc.  After  the  first 
attempts  of  Jean  Pesne,  the  art  of  engraving,  exercised  under  Louis  XIII, 
by  Callot  and  Abraham  Bosse,  Thomas  de  Leu  and  Leonard  Gaultier, 
was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  portraiture. 

Robert  Nanteuil  (1630-1678)  taught  the  art  of  half-tones,  of  very  fine 
lines  and  flexible  strokes,  and  of  characteristic  likenesses.  Edelinck, 
Gerard  Audran  and  Pierre  Drevet  produced  a  considerable  number  of 
prints  which  show  the  progress  of  French  taste  in  etchings  and 
engravings.  The  same  qualities  are  visible  in  tapestry,  cabinet-making 
and  jewellery. 

The  creation  of  the  royal  workshop  of  the  Gobelins  allowed  Le  Brim 
to  reproduce  many  of  his  pictures  in  tapestry.  The  Savonnerie  and 
Beauvais  factories  also  contributed  to  spread  abroad  the  finest  Louis 
Quatorze  models. 

Le  Brun's  influence  is  visible,  too,  in  silverwork.  The  brothers 
Antoine  and  Jean  Lepaute  engraved  those  models  of  incised  objets 
d'art  which,  reproduced  by  Claude  Ballin  and  Pierre  Germain,  were 
the  admiration  of  Europe. 

In  cabinet-making,  Boulle's  furniture,  inlaid  with  copper,  tortoise- 
shell  and  pewter,  were  in  great  demand  for  the  richness  and  fineness 
of  their  workmanship. 

The  art  of  Louis  XIV,  though  criticised  on  the  ground  of  being  a 
dictated  art,  regulated  by  the  king  who  desired  that  it  should  minister 
to  his  greater  glory,  resulted  in  forcing  the  country  to  produce  it,  and 
Colbert's  administration  succeeded  in  imposing  on  Europe  all  the  forms 
of  the  new  style  and  all  the  qualities  appreciated  in  the  classical  period 
of  the  Grand  Siecle. 

Architecture  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  France 

As  in  England,  the  late  sixteenth,  early  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  were  great  house-building  periods,  but  many 
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(a)  LARGILLIERE. — Portrait  of  the  Artist  with  his  Wife  and  Daughter 


(b)    CLAUDE   LOR  RAIN.— Ulysses  returns  Chryseis  to  his   Father 
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of  the  large  French  chateaux  were  found  too  cumbrous  and  fell  into 
decay.  Hence  the  pages  of  du  Cerceau  are  necessary  to  supplement 
the  extant  record  of  this  phase. 

In  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  period  of  Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII, 
the  necessity  for  moderation  and  economy  favoured  inexpensive  building, 
and  brick  construction  accompanied  with  stone  dressings  was  popularised. 
The  ideal  element  as  supplied  by  the  orders  was,  therefore,  withdrawn 
and  almost  disappeared.  What  ornament  was  employed  in  external 
features  and  internal  decoration  was  a  vigorous  version  of  the  Flemish 
barocco.  The  advance  towards  the  fuller  Renaissance  finds  expression 
in  Lemercier,  whose  lay  out  of  the  town  and  design  of  the  chateau  of 
Richelieu  is  a  fine  example  of  the  grand  manner.    There  is  little  ornament 


Fig.  84. — Chateau  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte.     By  Le  Vau. 


in  the  scheme,  but  the  monumental  effect  is  reached  by  the  use  of 
symmetry  and  repetition.  The  chateau  was  pulled  down  at  the  instance 
of  Richelieu's  descendants,  but  the  little  spacious  town  and  its  ordinance 
remains  unaltered,  as  complete  as  an  engraving  by  Perelle,  steeped  in  the 
flavour  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  fine  artist  Francois  Mansart  is  best  known  by  his  addition  to  the 
chateau  of  Blois  in  1635,  and  the  Chateau  of  Maisons  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris  (Plate  LXXXV(a)).  At  Blois,  the  front  of  Mansart 's  wing 
to  the  court  has  three  storeys,  each  treated  with  an  order ;  the  centre 
projects  and  a  Doric  colonnade  is  carried  from  the  entrance  to  the 
projecting  wings.  From  the  centre,  the  middle  bay  is  advanced  in  the 
two  lower  storeys,  and  treated  with  columns  and  a  pediment,  and  between 
the  windows  are  coupled  pilasters.     In  the  back  of  this  wing  the  scheme  is 
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still  further  simplified.  In  both  there  is  graduation  and  rhythm, 
an  essential  simplicity  of  conception,  which  is  also  the  imprint  of 
Mansart's  art  at  Maisons.  The  secret  of  his  fastidious  art  may  have 
been  constant  experiment,  for  when  he  undertook  Maisons,  he  stipulated 
that  he  should  alter  the  work  as  he  liked  ;  and  he  did,  in  fact,  pull  down 
a  part  and  rebuild  it. 

The  character  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV  may  be  summarised  as 
Palladian  architecture  warmed  by  the  barocco  which  was,  however, 
refined  and  determined  by  French  taste.  The  monuments  of  the 
period  were  intended  by  the  highly  centralised  State  as  an  expression 
of  the  power  and  prestige  of  France,  an  advertisement  of  national 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts.  Hardouin  Mansart's  dome  of  the  Invalides, 
Blondel's  Porte  S.  Denis,  the  Palace  of  Versailles  are  expressions  of  the 
idea  of  the  State ;  for  Colbert,  who  had  set  up  the  influential  Academie 
Royal  d'Architecture,  realised  to  the  full  the  power  a  State  may  derive 
from  the  arts,  and  mobilized  artists  and  architects  as  a  Royal  contingent. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  have  a  brilliant 
group  of  architects,  of  whom  the  names  of  Jean  Marot  and*  Louis  Le  Vau 
are  the  most  familiar.  Le  Vau  was  the  builder  of  the  great  chateau  of 
Vaux-le-Vicomte,  near  Melun,  of  which  the  state  and  splendour  of  the 
interior  painting  and  gilding  by  Le  Brun  and  the  formal  gardens  are 
marvellously  preserved  (Fig.  84)  ;  and  his  flat-roofed  central  block  at 
Versailles,  projecting  into  the  garden,  is  the  best  thing  in  that  vast  and 
complex  structure.  The  lowest  storey  is  rusticated,  the  attic  restrained 
and  plain,  so  that  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  first  floor,  in  which  the 
round  arched  windows  are  divided  by  pilasters.  At  intervals  the  facade 
is  broken  by  projecting  bays,  with  paired  detached  columns.  In  i()(>5 
Le  Vau  added  to  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  Court  and  the  Louvre, 
which  Lescot  and  Le  Mercier  had  left  incomplete. 

His  design  for  the  east  facade  was  not,  however,  acceptable  to  Colbert, 
who  decided  that  the  problem  needed  "  the  genius,  knowledge  and 
application  "  of  the  combined  talents  at  his  command.  In  April,  i(>(>7, 
he  sent  for  Le  Vau,  Le  Brun,  and  Claude  Perrault,  bidding  them  work 
in  concert  on  all  designs  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  palace,  and 
that  all  such  designs  were  to  be  regarded  as  their  joint  production. 
It  is  improbable  Claude  Perrault  had  the  technical  knowledge  to  design 
in  working  form  such  a  complex  piece  of  construction  as  the  east  facade, 
and  this  was  no  doubt  the  contribution  of  Le  Vau,  though  Perrault 
is  no  doubt  the  author  of  the  conception.  Perrault 's  design  is  a  remark- 
able essay  in  monumental  architecture.  Here  a  plain  lower  storey 
supports  a  colonnade  of  paired  Corinthian  columns,  which  arc  advanced 
a  good  way  in  front  of  the  wall  behind,  framed  at  each  end  by  solid 
pavilions.  The  pedimented  centre  is  also  advanced,  and  the  wall 
brought  forward  to  the  columns.  The  system  by  which  the  ground  storey 
served  as  a  podium  for  a  giant  order  carried  through  two  upper  storeys 
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<a)   CHATEAU    OF    MA1SONS,    by    E.    Mansart    (1642-51).     Entrance    front 


(b)  ENTRANCE  PAVILION  OF  THE  LUXEMBOURG, 

PARIS.      (Circ.    1615-27.) 
By   Salomon    de   Brosse 
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(a)    EL   GRECO.— The   Funeral    of  Count    D'Orgaz 


(b)    RIKER.V— The    Dead    Christ 
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became  the  received  formula  for  monumental  architecture.  The  cool 
and  stately  dignity  of  the  colonnade  of  paired  Corinthian  columns,  and 
the  design  of  the  end  blocks  (Plate  XCIII  (b)  ),  make  this  front  one  of 
the  finest  of  later  Renaissance  facades,  and  the  only  effective  criticism 
lies  against  the  springing  of  the  entrance  archway  in  the  main  block 
from  the  main  string,  thus  encroaching  upon  the  principal  storey. 
Perrault,  who  was  also  a  student  of  architecture,  points  out  that  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  was  not  strictly  Vitruvian,  that  there  are  no 
"  natural  laws  in  architecture."  "Yet,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  hardly  to  be 
imagined  what  a  superstitious  reverence  architects  have  for  those  works 
we  call  antique,  in  which  they  admire  everything,  but  principally  the 
mystery  of  the  proportions,  which  they  are  pleased  to  contemplate 
with  profound  respect." 


Q  2 


XXI 

SPANISH    PAINTING    IN    THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 

The  Spanish  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century  derived  from  Caravaggio, 
but,  before  seeking  inspiration  in  Italy,  had  been  influenced  by  the  six- 
teenth century  school  of  painters  whose  depth  of  religious  feeling  and 
passion  for  truth,  combining  a  poignant  mysticism  with  a  violent 
realism,  reflects  the  temperament  of  their  race.  It  exalts  an  intense 
faith,  and  after  having  approached  close  to  the  divinity,  returns  once 
more  with  a  mixture  of  sensuality  and  brutality  to  nature.  These 
instincts  were  well  expressed  by  Pachecho,  Velasquez's  master,  when  in 
his  Treatise  on  Painting  he  gave  the  following  counsels  to  his  pupils. 
"  The  art  of  painting,"  he  wrote,  "  should  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Church."  But  he  added  that  "  the  bodies  of  which  this  art 
reproduced  the  likeness  should  be  taken  from  nature." 

Realistic  Origins 

These  realistic  qualities  dominated  in  Spanish  painting  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  principal  artists  of  the  period  were,  in  Valencia 
and  Aragon,  Juan  de  Juanes,  Francisco  de  Ribalta  (1551-1628),  and 
his  son  Juan  de  Ribalta  ;  in  Seville,  Alejo  Fernandez,  who  worked  for 
the  Cathedral,  and  Luis  de  Vargas  (1502-1568)  who  painted  important 
pictures,  e.g.,  The  Temporal  Generation  of  Christ.  Luis  Morales  (1509- 
1586),  the  author  of  the  famous  Christ  at  the  Pillar  in  the  church  of  S. 
Isidore  el  Real,  in  Madrid,  should  also  be  mentioned  ;  in  Cordova,  Pablo 
de  Cespedes  (1538-1608),  Francisco  Pacheco  (1564-1654),  father-in-law 
of  Velasquez,  Juan  de  las  Roelas  (1558-1625),  whose  Death  of  St.  Isidore, 
his  masterpiece,  is  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Isidore,  at  Seville,  Francisco 
de  Herrara,  known  as  el  Viejo.  who  decorated  the  dome  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  in  Seville. 

The  Spaniards  who  went  to  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  study 
and  who  modified  their  style  accordingly,  were  Alonzo  Berruguete 
(1480-1561),  Juan  de  Villoldo,  Gaspar  Becerra  and  Juan  Fernandez 
Navarrete  (1526-1579),  surnamed  El  Mudo,  whose  chief  pictures, 
both  religious  and  secular,  are  in  the  Prado. 

In  Castile  the  greatest  painter  of  the  late  sixteenth  century  was 
Domenico   Theotocopuli,   well   known   as   El   Greco    (1548-1625).     His 
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celebrated  Burial  of  Count  Orgaz  (see  Plate  LXXXVI  (a))  in  the 
church  of  S.  Tome  Toledo,  painted  in  1584,  is  enough  to  rank  him  among 
the  most  audacious  of  artists.  This  group  of  monks,  clerics,  priests 
and  nobles  about  the  body  of  the  Count,  clothed  in  armour  and  being 
entombed  by  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Augustine,  is  most  striking  in  effect. 

He  also  carried  out  for  Sto.  Domingo  el  Viejo,  in  Toledo,  a  Parting  of  the 
Vestment,  finished  in  1579.  Philip  II  commissioned  him  to  paint  a 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  adopted  a  style 
which  certain  of  his  contemporaries  denounced  as  madness.  His  subjects 
became  elongated  in  the  drawing,  the  faces  growing  strange  and  the 
colouring  morbid.  But  in  spite  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  talent  he 
remains  a  great  original  artist,  whose  religious  and  realistic  work  is 
marked  by  a  profundity  of  feeling  which  moves  the  onlooker,  and  whose 
technique  is  amazingly  modern. 

His  followers  include  Luis  Tristan  (1586-1640),  who  worked  on  the 
altar  screen  in  Yepes  Church.  There  was  also  an  excellent  portrait 
painter  at  this  period,  Antonio  Moro  (1512-1575),  a  native  of  Utrecht, 
who  became  Court  painter  to  Charles  V  and  brought  the  Flemish  manners 
to  Castile.  Among  other  portraitists  are  his  pupil,  Alonzo  Sanchez 
Coello,  and  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz,  who  painted  the  portraits  of  Philip  II 
and  his  wife  in  the  Prado. 

Bartolomneo  Carducci  and  his  brother  Vincenzo  Carducci  (1568- 
1638)  brought  Florentine  traditions  to  Spain.  But  with  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  new  school  came  into  being,  devoted  to  a  more  robust 
and  living  art,  and  more  responsive  to  national  aspirations. 

One  of  the  precursors  of  the  movement  was  Jose  de  Ribera  (1588- 
1656).  He  was  much  impressed  by  Caravaggio,  and  his  entire  work  is 
influenced  by  the  chiaroscuro  of  his  master.  One  of  his  first  pictures, 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Prado),  at  once  attracted  much 
attention,  and  he  became  the  painter  of  the  Due  d'Ossuna,  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Naples.  He  was  also  a  student  of  Correggio,  and  this 
study  led  to  a  modification  of  his  brutal  and  violent  manner.  Cor- 
reggio's  influence  can  be  traced  in  Ribera's  pictures,  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt  in  Dresden,  The  Penitent  Magdalen  and  Jacob's  Ladder 
in  the  Prado,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  Louvre,  St.  Mary 
the  White  in  the  Church  of  the  Incurables  in  Naples,  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  in  S.  Fernando  Academy  in  Madrid.  Among  his  more  realistic 
compositions  should  be  remembered  The  Dead  Christ  (Plate  LXXXVI  (b)) 
in  the  Louvre,  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Dresden,  The  Death 
of  Seneca  in  the  Pinakothek,  in  Munich,  and  The  Young  Beggar  in  the 
Louvre. 

Francisco  Zurbaran  (1598-1663)  has  somewhat  unreasonably  been 
called  the  Spanish  Caravaggio.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  worked  in 
Seville  Cathedral  on  scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Peter  :  he  was  then  com- 
missioned to  decorate  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  where  he 
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painted  his  masterpiece,  The  Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  now  in 
Seville  Museum.  On  finishing  this  large  picture,  he  painted  a  series  of 
subjects  from  the  story  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Guadaloupe  monastery  in 
Estramadura.  Returning  to  Seville,  he  painted  various  religious 
pictures  for  the  Chartreuse  of  Sta.  Maria  las  Quevas,  some  of  which  are 
now  in  Seville  Museum.  Nearly  all  the  museums  of  Europe  possess 
pictures  by  him,  the  Louvre  a  St.  Bonaventura  Presiding  over  a  Chapter 
and  The  Funeral  of  St.  Bonaventura,  the  S.  Fernando  Academy  in  Madrid 
a  Portrait  of  a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  the  Santelmo  Palace  in  Seville 
an  important  Annunciation,  and  the  National  Gallery  a  Monk  in 
Meditation  which  is  much  admired. 

Velasquez. 

One  year  later  than  Zurbaran  there  was  born  in  Seville  the  greatest 
painter  of  Spain,  perhaps  the  greatest  the  world  has  seen,  Diego  Rodriguez 
da  Silva-y-Velasquez  (1599-1660).  He  came  to  Madrid  in  1622,  and  was 
there  received  by  Fonseca,  who  presented  him  first  to  the  Count  d'Olivarez 
and  then  to  Philip  IV.  His  great  equestrian  portrait  of  the  king, which 
was  exhibited  in  the  open  before  the  church  of  S.  Felipe  el  Real,  was 
extolled  by  all  the  contemporary  writers  ;  unfortunately,  it  has  been 
destroyed  and  there  remains  only  a  study  for  it  in  the  Prado,  where 
nearly  all  Velasquez's  masterpieces  are  collected. 

A  Group  of  Gentlemen  in  the  Louvre  is  attributed  to  him  in  his  earliest 
period,  but  the  attribution  is  questioned.  In  his  first  period  he  painted 
an  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  destroyed  in  a  fire,  and  The  Drinkers  or 
Topers  of  which  the  original  is  in  the  Prado  and  a  superb  contem- 
porary copy  in  pastel  at  Naples.  It  is  a  very  realistic  work  with  an  air  of 
brutal  gaiety,  in  which  his  tendency  to  react  against  conventions  is 
manifested.  While  admiring  Raphael,  whose  School  at  Athens, Parnassus, 
and  Burning  of  the  Borgo  he  copied,  his  fancy  was  caught  by  the  Venetians, 
particularly  by  their  colouring,  though  he  did  not  imitate  it.  While  in 
Naples  he  painted  the  portrait  of  The  Infanta  Maria,  sister  of  Philip  IV, 
now  in  the  Prado.  Joseph's  Coat  of  Many  Colours  (Escorial),  Vulcan's 
Forge  and  The  Menippus  (Prado)  mark  the  evolution  of  his  talent  in  the 
direction  of  greater  lightness  of  touch.  In  1631  he  returned  to  Madrid, 
where  he  painted  the  equestrian  portrait  of  The  Infante  don  Balthasar 
Carlos  at  the  age  of  six,  and  equestrian  portraits  of  Philip  I\  and 
Count  Olivarez,  all  in  the  Prado.  Between  1640  and  1648  he  painted  the 
Christ  on  the  Cross  in  the  Prado,  and  the  portraits  of  Admiral  Pulido 
Pareja  (National  Gallery),  El  Primo,  the  king's  dwarf,  Pablillos  de 
Valladolid,  Juan  de  Austria,  Philip  IV's  jester,  and  the  dwarf  Antonio  el 
Ingles,  a  collection  of  the  grotesque  figures  in  whom  Philip  IV  found 
amusement. 

Velasquez's  masterpiece  is  The  Surrender  of  Breda  or  The  Lances,  one 
of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Prado.     The  Marquis  of  Spinola  is  shown 
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receiving  from  Justin  of  Nassau  the  keys  of  the  fortress  of  Breda,  which  is 
just  visible  on  the  horizon.  The  victor  lays  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  surrendering  general ,  whom  he  congratulates  on  his  defence.  Ensigns 
and  standards  float  in  the  air  ;  in  the  centre  there  is  a  forest  of  lances 
from  which  the  picture  takes  its  alternative  title.  The  light,  movement, 
space,  the  attitudes  and  colours,  all  combine  in  this  canvas  to  give  an 
absolute  illusion  of  life. 

Velasquez  paid  a  second  visit  to  Italy  to  acquire  a  collection  of  paintings 
and  antiques  for  Philip  IV.  During  his  stay  there  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Innocent  X,  now  in  the  Doria  Pamphili  Gallery  in  Rome.  The  various 
scarlets  and  crimsons  of  the  robes  and  chair  combined  with  the  deep  red 
of  the  face   makes  the  colour  scheme  of  the  composition  unforgettable. 

In  1650  he  returned  to  Spain  and  there  carried  out  some  more  very 
important  works,  all  in  the  Prado  :  The  Spinners  or  The  Interior  of  the 
Tapestry  Workshops  of  Sta.  Isabel,  which  is  no  whit  behind  the  Surrender 
of  Breda  in  intensity  of  life  and  movement ;  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
a  Portrait  of  a  Sculptor,  The  Visit  of  St.  Anthony  to  St.  Paul 
the  Hermit,  various  portraits  of  Philip  IV,  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Marianne  of  Austria  (Plate  LXXXVII  (b)),  of  their  daughter  at  different 
ages,  and  finally  the  famous  picture  of  Las  Meninas,  in  which  we  see 
a  summary  of  his  new  spontaneous  manner,  the  manera  abreviada, 
which  modern  impressionism  claims  as  its  model. 

The  Museums  of  Europe  also  possess  some  fine  canvases  by  the  master, 
mainly  portraits,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  The  Infanta  Mar- 
guerite in  the  Louvre,  and  The  Infante  Philip  Prosper  in  Vienna. 

Velasquez's  influence  is  seen  in  the  work  of  Carreno  de  Miranda  (1614- 
1685),  Juan  de  Pareja  (1606-1670),  Martinez  del  Maso  (1615-1667),  Mateo 
Orezo  (1635-1685),  Claudio  Coello  (1623-1694).  One  of  his  most  reputed 
fellow-students  was  Alonzo  Cano  (1601-1667),  who  was  both  a  painter  and 
sculptor.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  Prado,  amongst  which  various 
religious  compositions,  such  as  The  Dead  Christ  Supported  by  an  Angel, 
show  great  skill  in  drawing. 

Besides  Velasquez,  the  only  name  worthy  to  be  remembered  is  that  of 
Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo,  born  in  Seville  in  1618,  who  died  in  1692. 
He  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Velasquez,  who  allowed 
him  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  the  Alcazar  and  the  Escorial.  He 
returned  in  1645  to  Seville,  and  there  worked  on  the  decorations  of  a 
Franciscan  cloister.  We  know  of  three  pieces  from  it,  The  Angels' 
Kitchen  in  the  Louvre,  The  Death  of  St.  Clare  and  S.  Diego  de  Alcala 
with  the  Poor  in  the  S.  Fernando  Museum.  In  1648  he  painted  a  Con- 
ception (Plate  LXXXVII  (a))  for  the  great  Franciscan  cloisters,  and  two 
figures  of  St.  Isidore  and  St.  Leander  in  the  sacristy  of  Seville  Cathedral. 
In  the  following  year  he  worked  on  the  chapel  of  the  Baptistery,  for  which 
he  painted  the  famous  St.   Anthony  of  Padua,  now  in  Seville  Museum. 

Whether  he  painted  realistic  or  figure  subjects,  like    the    Galician 
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Money-changers,  and  The  Old  Woman  Spinning  in  the  Prado,  and  the 
Children  Eating  Melons  in  Munich  Pinakothek,  or  religious  subjects  such 
as  St.  Elizabeth  Tending  the  Sick  in  S.  Fernando  Academy,  we  find  the 
same  naturalistic  touch  cortrasting  with  the  sauve  manner,  of  which  the 
Louvre  Virgin  and  the  Madrid  Assumption  are  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples. The  St.  Elizabeth  was  one  of  a  considerable  series  of  pictures 
carried  out  by  Murillo  for  the  Caridad  Monastery  in  Seville,  where  there 
are  still  two  important  and  beautiful  canvases,  Moses  Striking  the 
Rock,  and  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  full  of  colour  and  life,  which  are 
painted  in  his  realistic  manner. 

In  1665  he  painted  for  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca  in  Seville 
The  Dream  of  the  Patrician  and  The  Revelation  of  the  Dream  of  the 
Patrician  now  in  S.  Fernando  Academy,  which  show  intense  faith  ex- 
pressed in  the  languorous  and  ecstatic  poses,  thus  revealing  the  dual 
nature  of  his  talent. 

His  very  numerous  disciples  extend  through  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal 
(1630-1691),  Francisco  de  Herrera  the  Younger,  and  Miquel  de  Tobar, 
into  the  eighteenth  century. 
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FRENCH  SCHOOL  (LOUIS  XV   PERIOD) 


PLATE    LXXXVII1 


(a)   WATTEAU.  —  L'Embarquement   pour  Cyth&re 


(M   BOUCHER.     Pan  and  Syrinx 


XXII 

FRENCH  ART  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Painting 

At  the  end  of  Louis  XIV's  reign  a  transformation  took  place  in  literature, 
politics  and  manners,  and  during  this  movement  art  recovered  its 
independence.  After  the  death  of  I,e  Brun  the  current  of  artistic  opinion 
turned  against  Royal  protection.  Collectors  increased  in  number  and, 
under  the  Regency,  the  libertins,  as  they  were  called,  in  achieving  power 
took  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  time  and  supported  the  artists.  The 
society  of  the  Temple,  if  it  did  not  always  include  collectors,  was  made 
up  of  great  nobles  who  cared  for  painting.  They  felt  the  need,  after 
the  austerity  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  a  less  restricted  life,  and 
interested  themselves  in  all  that  was  ostentatious  and  frivolous.  The 
financiers  and  the  farmers-general,  who  had  enriched  themselves  and 
now  played  a  great  part  in  society,  imitated  the  court  and,  like  the 
nobles,  desired  to  play  the  part  of  Maecenas. 

But  their  taste  was  somewhat  factitious.  They  were  passionately 
devoted  to  the  theatre.  This  explains  the  predilection  of  painters  for 
subjects  from  opera,  for  elegant  costumes  and  charming  colours.  The 
style  of  the  new  school  shows  that  academic  principles  were  no  longer 
the  fashion.  The  artists  still  belonged  to  the  Academy  and  did  not 
scorn  the  doctrines  accepted  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  their 
chief  preoccupation  was  to  please,  to  amuse  the  eye,  to  be  good  company. 

They  preferred  sujets  galantes  to  mythological  allegories,  and  light 
and  seductive  colours  to  the  heavy  draperies  and  pompous  decoration 
of  the  time  of  I,e  Brun. 

Watteau  and  Boucher 

Antoine  Watteau  (1684-1721)  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  and  leaving 
Flanders  for  Paris,  set  the  seal  of  a  finished  charm  on  the  new  art.  Un- 
hindered by  an  administrative  organisation,  he  received  a  few  hints  on 
decoration  from  Gillot,  studied  the  Rubens  paintings  in  the  Luxembourg 
and  the  Venetians  in  the  Crozat  collection,  and,  above  all,  in  spite  of  his 
taste  for  fetes  and  theatres,  copied  nature.  The  landscapes  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  amorous  couples  are  not  artificial,  as  they  are  often  held 
to  be,  but  extremely  realistic,  and  the  light  playing  on  the  foliage  and 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  was  no  product  of  his  imagination.  His  drawings, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  show  his  method  of  composition, 
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Those  in  red  chalk  and  his  sketches  in  three  colours,  which  have 
been  engraved,  are  distinct  in  their  fineness  of  expression  and  were 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  Gersaint  and  Julienne.  We  are 
told  that  he  enjo3Ted  drawing  more  than  painting,  but  he  showed  such 
skill  and  delicacy  with  the  palette  that  he  remains  the  great  French 
painter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Embarkation  for  Cythera  (Plate  LXXXVIII  (b) ),  The  Assembly 
in  a  Park,  V Indifferent  (the  Trifler)  and  Gilles  in  the  Louvre, 
and  his  Potsdam  pictures,  The  Concert,  Country  Pleasures  and  The 
Dance,  are  very  seductive  in  their  lightness  of  touch,  the  undulating 
lines  of  the  festive  clothes,  the  movements  of  arms  and  hands,  the 
iridescent  stuffs,  the  silken  folds,  the  youth  and  gaiety  which  animate 
this  new  and  very  picturesque  Olympus.  Fantastical  poet  that  he  was, 
he  knew  how  to  sing  the  Italian  Comedy  with  its  Pierrots,  its  Harlequins 
and  its  Columbines,  and  could  render  to  perfection  all  the  turns  of 
feminine  coquetry,  its  play  of  the  hands,  its  averted  profiles  and 
nonchalant  attitudes.  A  decorator,  he  amused  himself  by  depicting 
monkeys  playing  the  human  comedy. 

Watteau  was  imitated  by  Lancret  (1690-1743)  and  Pater  (1695-1736). 
Like  their  master,  they  excelled  in  playing  amber  light  on  the  satin 
folds  of  the  costumes  of  gay  cavaliers  or  rustling  coquettes.  These  scenes 
of  gallantry,  such  as  The  Fountain  of  Pegasus  and  The  Camargo  by 
Lancret  in  Potsdam,  show  a  talent  for  penetrating  observation  combined 
with  scientific  draughtsmanship  and  expressive  modelling.  A  good 
e  -ample  of  his  work  is  shown  in  Plate  XC  (b).  Pater's  amorous 
groups  are  no  less  charming,  his  Conversations  Gal  antes,  for  example, 
in  the  Louvre  having  a  caressing  seductiveness. 

The  traditions  of  the  grand  style  were  not  completely  abandoned, 
for  they  were  maintained  by  the  three  Coypels,  Antoine  (1661-1722),  Noel 
Nicolas  (1692-1734)  and  Charles  Antoine  (1694-1752).  Their  contemporary, 
Francois  Lemoyne  (1688-1757),  decorated  the  dome  of  the  Virgin's 
Chapel  in  St.  Sulpice,  and  Francois  de  Troy  (1679-1752),  author  of  The 
Oyster  Dejeuner  in  the  Conde  Museum,  while  remaining  academic  in 
style,  attempted  to  meet  the  new  demands  by  choosing  his  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  salons. 

Religious  painting  underwent  a  like  change,  and  the  5/.  Theresa 
by  Santerre  (1651-1717)  at  Versailles  is  very  different  from  Le  Sueur's 
Saints. 

Francois  Boucher  (1702-1770),  who  became  chief  painter  to  the  king 
and  was  immensely  popular  with  the  public,  is  typical  of  French 
eighteenth  century  taste.  His  ideal  was  a  sensual  one,  comprising  the 
easy  grace,  the  pretty  form  and  the  charm  which  pleased  the  polite 
society  reigning  in  the  place  of  the  pompous  aristocracy  of  the  Grand 
Siecle.  His  mythological  subjects  were  not  treated  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  seventeenth  century.    He  chose,  in  particular,  to  depict  the  Loves 
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of  the  gods.  Venus  was  his  chosen  divinity,  and  his  Olympus  has  often 
been  compared  with  that  of  Ovid,  the  author  of  The  Art  of  Love.  In 
his  pastorals,  his  shepherds  are  travesties  in  fancy  dress.  The  country 
life  which  forms  a  background  to  his  shepherdesses  with  painted  cheeks 
and  panniered  satin  skirts,  with  ribbons  on  their  garlanded  crooks, 
becomes  a  romance  of  town  pleasures.  To  him  Nature  was  merely  a 
pretext  for  caprices  of  vegetation,  with  streams,  arcades,  farmyards, 
dove-cotes  and  fountains  grouped  in  what  the  eighteenth  century 
termed  picturesque  confusion. 

His  output  was  considerable.  It  included  mythological  subjects  like 
The  Toilet  of  Venus  and  Diana  and  her  Nymphs  and  The  Pan  and 
Syrinx  shown  in  Plate  LXXXVIII  (a).  The  Rising  and  Setting  of  the 
Sun  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  portraits  like  that  of  Mme.  Pompadour 
in  the  Schlichting  Collection,  now  in  the  Louvre  ;  pastorals  like  those 
engraved  by  Daulle  and  Huquier,  The  Amusements  of  the  Country,  The 
Charms  of  the  Four  Seasons  and  Pastoral  Love,  as  well  as  etchings  and 
drawings  ;  the  whole  of  this  indefatigable  production  being  a  triumph 
of  harmonious  and  sensual  painting,  which  has  been  likened  to  rose 
leaves  floating  in  milk. 

Portraiture,  which  was  much  cultivated  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
gives  us  most  charming  pictures  of  the  nobility  of  the  period.  The 
fashion,  of  which  the  beginnings  are  found  in  the  work  of  Jean-Raoul 
de  Largilliere,  was  to  disguise  great  ladies  as  Olympian  divinities  in 
theatrical  costumes. 

Nattier  (1685-1766),  was  well  versed  in  this  art.  We  find  his  portraits 
of  Henrietta  of  France  as  Flora  (Plate  XCI  (b)),  and  of  other  princesses 
as  Hebe  and  the  Naiads  in  Versailles  ;  and  of  Mme.  de  Chdteauroux  as 
Aurora  in  Marseilles  Museum.  The  fashion  was  also  followed  by 
Tocque  (1696-1772),  author  of  a  fine  portrait  of  Marie  Leczinska  in 
the  Louvre,  by  Roslin,  and  by  Van  Loo,  whose  Halt  of  the  Hunt  in  the 
Louvre  shows  the  taste  for  elegant  costumes  and  panniered  frocks. 
La  Tour  and  Chardin     - 

Among  all  the  portrait  painters,  the  only  one  with  pretensions  of 
truth  to  life  was  Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour  (1708-1788).  In  his 
pastels,  which  revived  the  French  eighteenth  century  taste  for  chalk 
drawings,  he  showed  such  power  of  animation  as  to  arouse  contemporary 
enthusiasm.  His  portraits  in  the  Louvre,  which  include  The  King,  The 
Dauphin,  Marie  Leczinska,  Marechal  de  Saxe  and  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
and  the  sketches  in  the  St.  Quentin  Museurfi  of  Abbe  Hubert,  Mile.  Fel, 
Restout,  d'Alembert,  Rousseau,  The  Singer  Favart  and  The  Dancer 
Camargo,  are  not  only  striking  likenesses,  but  studies  of  character.  The 
smiles  are  personal  to  each  face.  His  extremely  expressive  self-portrait 
is  reproduced  on  Plate  LXXXIX  (a) .  La  Tour  seems  to  have  expressed 
the  very  thoughts  of  each  of  his  sitters. 

Contemporary   with   La   Tour,    Perroneau,    la    Rosalba    and   Lepicie 
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seem  to  us  more  elegant  and  skilful  than  animated.  The  only  artist 
who  can  be  compared  with  him  is  Chardin  (1699-1779),  who  was  pre- 
eminently a  painter  of  the  petite  bourgeoisie  and  the  poet  of  still  life. 
The  Dutch  painters  awakened  in  him  a  taste  for  the  lights  which  play 
on  bowls  and  goblets,  fruit  and  flowers,  and  all  the  domestic  objects  of 
the  period  which  his  very  personal  technique  seemed  to  animate. 
In  The  Silver  Goblet  and  The  Larder  in  the  Louvre,  he  transfigures  objects 
of  no  apparent  interest  by  a  curious  and  indefinable  technique,  and  leaves 
a  strong  impression  of  reality  on  his  canvas.  He  drew  with  feeling 
the  humble  people  of  the  tiers  etat,  whose  domestic  surroundings 
form  intimate  interior  subjects.  In  the  Benedicite  in  the  Louvre, 
he  shows  a  mother  making  her  child  say  grace,  whilst  she  holds  the 
plate  and  spoon  in  her  hands.  In  the  Pourvoyense  we  have  a  woman 
in  short  gown  and  apron,  with  the  light  directed  upon  her  as  well  as  upon 
the  buffet  and  the  various  objects  in  it.  He  painted  with  frankness  and 
simplicity  The  Industrious  Mother  and  her  daughter  before  a  tapestry 
frame,  beside  which  the  child,  forgetting  her  duties,  spins  a  top.  But 
he  shows  all  his  strength  and  energy  in  his  self-portrait  and  that  of  his 
wife,  both,  like  the  other  pictures  mentioned,  in  the  Louvre.  The 
modelling,  the  truth  of  the  tones,  the  impastos  and  all  the  details 
go  to  give  a  strong  illusion  of  life. 

His  friend  Aved  attempted  to  imitate  Chardin's  harmonious  and 
simple  manner  in  his  portrait  of  Mme.  Crozat  in  Montpellier  Museum, 
but  he  is  far  behind  his  model  in  accuracy  and  perfection. 

Chardin's  work  did  not  found  a  school.  Only  Jeaurat,  in  his  scenes 
of  rural  and  urban  life,  continued  this  realistic  tradition  so  rare  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  taste  was  more  for  the  licentious  subjects 
which  Baudouin  represented  in  his  gouaches  with  mingled  sensuality 
and  mischief. 

Greuze  and  Fragonard 

In  time,  these  scenes  galantes  no  longer  satisfied  the  public.  Their 
sensibility  grew  under  the  influence  of  Diderot  and  Nivelle  de  la 
Chaussee  with  his  Tragi- Comedy ;  simplicity  became  the  fashion. 
After  the  corruption  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  Greuze  (1725-1805), 
Diderot's  disciple,  realised  his  master's  aims  and  preached  morality 
and  virtue.  The  Village  Betrothal,  with  its  pleasant  pair  of  lovers 
and  the  emotion  of  the  parents,  was  the  admiration  of  Paris.  The 
family  came  into  its  own  again,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  duty 
was  once  more  lauded.  Greuze  was  the  painter  of  this  softened  outlook. 
His  Parental  Curse  and  The  Son's  Punishment  moved  his  con- 
temporaries profoundly.  His  popularity  to-day  rests,  however,  not 
on  the  idyllic  pieces,  but  on  his  soft-eyed  girls,  for  example  The  Milbtiaid 
and  The  Broken  Pitcher  in  the  Louvre,  and  The  Girl  with  a  Bird  in  the 
Wallace  Collection. 
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The  more  frivolous  style  of  preceding  generations  was  not,  however, 
dead.  Boucher's  pupil,  Honore  Fragonard  (1732-1806),  was  there  to  sing 
of  Love  and  Folly,  the  titles  of  two  of  his  compositions  of  which  engravings 
have  been  made.  The  first  picture  by  which  he  became  celebrated, 
Coresus  and  Callirhoe  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  high  priest  stabbing  himself 
while  the  sun  throws  into  relief  the  dark  parts  of  the  altar,  recalls 
Rembrandt's  chiaroscuro.  He  also  came  under  Italian  influence  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  that  country  with  the  Abbe  Saint  Non  to  study  landscape 
from  nature,  which  he  drew  with  astonishing  freedom.  But  he  did 
not  pursue  his  career  either  in  landscape  work  or  in  historical  painting. 
He  turned  to  mythology,  celebrating  the  Olympus,  not  of  the  seventeenth 
but  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Venus  and  Cupid.  The  theme  of 
Love  occurs  in  the  greater  number  of  his  compositions  :  Love's  Cipher 
in  the  Wallace  Collection,  The  Fountain  of  Love,  The  Dream  of  Love 
and  Love's  Vow.  He  excelled  in  the  depiction  of  feminine  nudes  such  as 
The  Stolen  Chemise.  Besides  his  pictures,  his  miniatures  and  drawings 
are  characterised  by  a  freshness  and  vivacity  which  makes  a  little 
masterpiece  of  the  slightest  sketch.  His  portrait  of  Mile.  Guimard 
appears  on  Plate  XC  (a). 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Painters 

Portrait  painting  after  Nattier 's  formulae  was  carried  on  by  Mme. 
Vigee-Lebrun  (1755-1842),  Marie  Antoinette's  painter,  who  achieved 
great  success  at  court  and  among  the  great  ladies  of  the  aristocracy. 
Like  Greuze,  she  is  a  mirror  of  this  sensitive  society,  among  whom  it  was 
fashionable  to  love  one's  family  and  to  display  maternal  feeling.  She 
painted  the  Queen  as  a  beloved  mother  among  her  children  (Versailles), 
and  herself,  in  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  Louvre,  displayed  the  mutual 
tenderness  between  herself  and  her  child.  A  great  coquette,  she  loved 
to  depict  her  own  pretty  features,  and  she  painted  all  women's  faces 
slightly  in  her  own  image,  with,  at  times,  a  somewhat  simpering  grace. 
Her  work,  which  is  very  unequal,  comprises  about  a  thousand  portraits, 
but  those  painted  at  the  end  of  her  life  are  very  feeble.  Her  best  date 
from  the  ancien  regime,  The  Woman  with  a  Muff  (Plate  LXXXIX  (b)  ), 
in  the  Louvre,  and  the  various  portraits  of  the  Queen  at  Versailles. 

No  less  expert  a  portrait  painter  was  Francois  Hubert  Drouais  (1727- 
1775),  whose  aim,  like  that  of  Mme.  Vigee  Lebrun,  was  to  flatter  his 
sitter,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  in  Orleans  Museum,  and 
of  The  Comte  d'  Artois  and  his  Sister  as  Children  in  the  Louvre. 

Contemporary  with  the  portraitists  were  landscape  and  animal  painters 
of  talent.  Joseph  Vernet  (1714-1789),  who  came  of  a  family  of  artists, 
painted  Roman  scenes  in  picturesque  fashion,  like  the  view  of  the  bridge 
and  castle  of  S.  Angelo  in  Rome.  Then,  at  the  order  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Marigny,  he  painted  a  series  of  the  French  ports.  We  must 
admit  that  his  exact  and  well  composed  views  are  a  trifle  cold  and 
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monotonous  and  his  colour  rather  dark,  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
Diderot  for  his  sea  pieces. 

Hubert  Robert  (1733-1808)  has  a  richer  palette.  His  Roman  buildings 
escape  the  chalky  tones  of  Vernet.  He  reminds  us  of  Piranesi  in  his  pic- 
turesque ruins,  with  their  broken  columns  and  their  broken  sunlit  walls. 
Here  was  a  theme  new  to  France,  and  one  which  met  with  much  success 
in  a  period  which  held  archaeology  in  honour.  The  discoveries  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  had  aroused  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the 
antique.  The  Pont  du  Gard  (Plate  XCI  (a))  and  The  Maison  Carrie  at 
Nimes,  his  two  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  are  the  outcome  of  his  study  of 
Roman  constructions.  His  gardens  and  parks,  as  in  his  picture  of 
Versailles  Park  in  Versailles  Museum,  attests  the  spirit  with  which  he 
arranged  the  thickets,  grottoes  and  statues. 

Among  the  animal  painters  the  chief  were  Francois  Desportes  (1661- 

1743),  who  painted  The  Sportsman  beside  his  dog  and  his  game  (Louvre), 

and  Ondry  (1686-1755),  the  painter  of  The  Hunting  Scenes  of  Louis  XIV 

and  The  Fables  of  la  Fontaine. 

The  battle  painters,  Parrocel,  Casanova,  and  Leprince  should  also  be  noted . 

Engraving  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Many  of  these  paintings  were  reproduced  in  prints.  But  it  was 
especially  on  vignettes  and  illustrations  that  the  fine  engraving  of  the 
eighteenth  century  left  its  mark.  The  masters  of  this  art  are  Gravelot, 
Cochin,  Eisen  and  Moreau  le  Jeune. 

Gravelot  (1699-1773)  was  very  popular  in  England,  where  he  illustrated 
'*om  Jones,  and  worked  on  subjects  of  manners  and  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  His  illustrations  to  the  Decameron  and  to  Marmontel's 
Contes  delighted  his  contemporaries  by  their  charming  scenes  and 
amusing  figures  which  recalled  Dresden  china. 

Charles  Nicolas  Cochin,  (1715-1790),  the  son  of  the  engraver  who 
interpreted  Watteau  and  Chardin,  formulated  in  The  Met  cure  de  France 
the  asthetic  principles  of  contemporary'  art,  and  made  himself  the  censor 
of  the  rococo  style  from  which  he  himself  derived.  He  devoted  his  chief 
efforts  to  allegories  and  iconography.  He  designed  apotheoses,  showed 
religions  glorified  and  elaborated  figures  of  fame  sounding  trumpets.  I  lis 
greatest  achievement  was,  as  engraver  of  Louis  XVth's  pomps  and  cere- 
monies, to  have  given  a  dazzling  idea  of  royal  luxury. 

Eisen  (1720- 1778)  is  pre-eminently  an  ornamentalist,  who  understood 
the  art  of  placing  subjects  in  a  rococo  framework,  delicately  outlined, 
with  foliage,  interlacings  and  garlands  of  laurel.  His  illustrations  to  the 
Contes  of  La  Fontaine,  the  Baisers  de  Dorat  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
show  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  of  balanced  grace  in  their  tiny  acces- 
sories and  microscopic  figures. 

Moreau  le  Jeune  (1741-1814),  who  succeeded  Cochin  as  the  designer  of 
the  king's  Menus plaisirs,  was  not  merely  a  decorator  who  understood 
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(«)    HUBERT   ROBERT.-The  "  Pont  du  Card/'  Nir 


(b)   NATTIER.-Portrait  of  Henriette  of  Franc 
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how  to  handle  crowds,  but  was  also  a  painter  of  eighteenth  century 
society,  showing  the  life  of  a  lady  of  his  time  from  her  light  distractions 
to  maternity  {The  Farewell,  The  Perfect  Understanding,  The  Meeting  in 
the  Bois  de  Bologne,  The  Lady  in  the  Queen's  Palace,  The  Rendezvous  at 
Marly,  etc.,  etc.).  Another  series  deals  with  the  life  of  a  man  of  fashion 
{Awakening,  The  Toilet,  The  Ride,  Leaving  the  Opera,  etc.).  He  illustrated 
the  Nouvelle  Heloise  and  the  Chansons  de  Laborde  and  at  the  same  time 
amused  himself  by  depicting  The  Royal  Feast,  and  The  Ball  at  the  Town 
Hall,  where  his  conscientious  study  of  nature  can  be  seen. 

Augustin  de  Saint-Aubyn  (1736-1808)  showed  in  his  celebrated  plates, 
The  Walk  Round  the  Ramparts,  The  Concert  and  The  Fancy  Dress  Ball, 
the  society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Gabriel  de  Saint  Aubyn,  his 
brother,  was  the  author  of  lively  etchings  full  of  movement  {The  Salon 
of  the  Louvre  in  1753,  The  View  of  the  Tuilleries  and  The  Auteuil  Ball). 

Debucourt  represented  the  Palais-Royal  in  colour  engravings,  rivalling 
paintings  in  their  soft  tones,  such  as  The  Walk  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Palais- 
Royal  and  The  Public  Promenade. 

Sculpture 

Sculpture  remained  more  faithful  than  painting  to  the  academic  tradition . 
The  influence  of  Louis  XIV  reappeared  in  the  use  of  allegories  and 
nrythological  groups.  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoyne  (1704-1778)  was  somewhat 
theatrical  in  his  tombs  of  Fleury  and  Crequi,  but  he  was  the  author  of 
some  excellent  marble  busts. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  included,  besides  this  artist, 
many  sculptors  of  talent,  the  brothers  Lambert  and  Sebastian  Adam,  who 
carved  the  Basin  of  Neptune  at  Versailles,  Michel-Ange  Slodtz,  author  of 
Hubert  Languet's  tomb  in  St.  Sulpice,  Francois  Dumont,  Allegrain  and 
Bouchardon,  who  sometimes  recalls  the  classical  manner  and  does  not 
always  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  brilliant  art  of  his  time.  His 
Cupid  in  the  Louvre  is  lacking  in  the  softness  and  suppleness  of 
Boucher's  children.  The  celebrated  bas-reliefs  of  the  fountain  in  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle  in  Paris,  and  the  destroyed  monument  of  the  Place 
Louis  XV,  are  works  in  which  seriousness  and  simplicity  of  style  are 
opposed  to  the  frivolous  and  mannered  subjects  then  fashionable. 

The  same  feeling  is  dominant  in  the  work  of  Pigalle  (1714-1785)  who, 
in  spite  of  somewhat  theatrical  settings,  strove  to  imitate  nature.  His 
tomb  of  Marechal  Saxe  in  St.  Thomas',  Strasbourg,  and  of  Marechal 
d'Harcourt  in  Notre  Dame,  while  remaining  faithful  to  the  Academic 
tradition,  show  a  skill  and  vivacity  of  expression  much  superior  to 
Bouchardon's  technique.  He  is  livelier  and  more  witty,  and  his  Mercury 
and  Love  and  Friendship  in  the  Louvre  are  alert  and  charming  figures. 

Falconet  (1716-1781)  is  very  classical  in  his  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  made  for  Petersburg.  But  so  declamatory  a  tone  is  rare 
in  his  work  and  his  taste  was  for  supple  and  graceful  forms.     His  Bather 
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and  The  Three  Graces  in  the  Louvre  indicate  a  more  modern 
sensuality.  He  worked  for  the  factory  at  Sevres  and  supplied  models 
which  they  reproduced  in  porcelain.  So  it  came  about  that  statuary  con- 
tributed to  the  decoration  of  the  Salons.  His  works  should  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Broche,  with  whom  he  has  often  been  confused. 

Pajou  (1730-1809)  rendered  the  curves  of  the  feminine  form  with 
the  same  softness,  whether  he  modelled  Mine.  Dubarry  at  the  height 
of  her  power  or  the  Psyche  in  the  Louvre.  The  portraits  of  Marie 
Lescinska,  Pascal  and  Bossaet  are  carried  out  with  a  decision  which 
is  very  original.     His  Madame  Dubarry  is  reproduced  on  Plate  XCII  (a). 

Even  more  astonishing  in  his  naturalism  was  Houdon  (1741-1828). 
The  heads  of  Rousseau,  of  Washington,  and  especially  of  Voltaire, 
whom  he  modelled  more  than  once,  seem  to  reflect  their  thoughts.  The 
Voltaire  (Plate  XCII  (b)  )  in  the  Theatre-Francais,  with  his  thin  lips 
and  piercing  glance,  his  hands  clenched  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  is  a 
masterpiece.  The  bronze  Diana  in  the  Louvre  is  much  appreciated  for 
its  lightness,  but  his  busts  are  better,  for  example  the  Louis  Broitgniart 
in  the  same  museum. 

Caffieri  (1715-1792)  has  also  left  some  fine  busts  in  the  Theatre- 
Francais.  The  Rotrue  and  the  Corneille  are  celebrated.  He  seems  to 
have  breathed  life  into  them. 

The  eighteenth  century  would  not  be  complete  without  Clodion 
(1738-1814),  who  preferred  terra-cotta  to  marble  for  the  nymphs  and 
satyrs  popularised  by  Fragonard.  His  bacchantes  in  the  Louvre  and  the 
Cluny  Museum  evoked  all  the  feminine  graces  and  were  much  sought 
after  by  collectors  for  the  decoration  of  their  boudoirs. 

The  Industrial  Arts 

Cabinet-making  and  silversmith's  work  developed  with  more  success 
than  religious  architecture.  Charles  Cressent  designed  wardrobes, 
cabinets  and  secretaires,  in  which  bronze  foliage  was  harmoniously 
applied  to  the  wood.  Caffieri  supported  this  style,  Oeben  worked  at 
cabinet-making,  Martin  experimented  in  those  varnishes  which  bear 
his  name.     Chinese  lacquer,  decorated  with  gold,  was  fashionable. 

Oppenordt  and  Meissonier  designed  rococo  models  which  spread  through 
Europe  and  the  foreign  courts  vied  with  each  other  in  seeking  out  the 
work  of  Thomas,  of  Pierre  and  Francois  Germain,  and  of  Roetiers  ;  metal- 
workers like  Gouthiere  and  Thomire  were  in  great  favour  and  handled 
bronze  with  a  delicacy  which  gave  charm  to  the  smallest  detail. 
Under  Louis  XVI,  the  shapes  grew  more  simple  with  the  work  of 
Riesener,  Leleu  and  Montigny.      Silver  was  worked  with  the  same  grace. 

The  factories  of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  reproduced  in  tapestry  the 
most  popular  pictures  by  the  master  decorators  ;  the  factory  at  Sevres 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  produced  those 
models  in  hard  and  soft  porcelain  which  excited  world-wide  admiration. 
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(a)   NORTH   END  OF  COLONNADE  OF  EAST  FACADE.  THE 
LOUVRE,    PARIS    (by   Perrault) 


(b)    THE    PETIT    TRIANON,    VERSAILLES    (1763).     (By    Gabriel) 
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(a)   HOGARTH.  -Calais  Gale 


(b)   CANALETTO.-View   of   Venice 
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But  a  reaction  was  ripening  under  Louis  XV  against  this  pleasant 
art,  which  no  longer  suited  a  society  once  more  reverting  to  classicism. 
While  a  German  critic,  Winckelmann,  exhorted  artists  to  seek  their 
models  in  the  antique,  certain  nobles  of  France,  like  the  Comte  de  Caylus, 
tried  to  arouse  a  like  enthusiasm  for  archaeology.  With  Vien,  his  protege, 
a  school  appears  in  opposition  to  the  painting  of  Boucher.  Vien's  pupil, 
David,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this  revolutionary  movement. 

Architecture 

The  building  period  of  Louis  XIV's  reign  is  coincident  with  the  rising 
and  meridian  of  the  roi  soleil ;  after  his  decline,  the  eighteenth  century 
saw  fewer  monumental  buildings  and  great  houses.  In  the  country 
houses  of  the  middle  and  late  eighteenth  century  the  finished  and  fanciful 
decoration  of  the  interior  contrasts  with  a  certain  monotonous  reticence 
on  the  exterior.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  Here  at  Nancy,  where  he  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Boffrand.  The  governor's  hotel,  simple  and  restrained, 
with  an  open  forecourt  enclosed  by  a  screen  en  hemicycle,  the  closing 
of  the  open  angle  of  the  Place  Stanislas  by  Lamour's  light  and  fanciful 
wrought-iron  grilles  show  Here's  deft  and  felicitous  handling  of  civic  art. 

The  revived  interest  in  antiquity,  which  followed  hard  upon  the 
rediscovery  of  the  temples  of  Paestum  (1750)  and  of  the  buried  Pompeii 
(1748),  sapped  the  coherent  Vitruvian  edifice ;  and  prevailing  tradition 
was  seen  through  the  wider  experience  of  antiquity.  In  Soufflot's 
Pantheon  (1757-80),  which  is  the  climax  of  French  eighteenth  century 
church  building,  the  architect  was  intent  upon  giving  Paris  his  version 
of  the  portico  and  dome  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  rather  than  upon 
providing  a  building  suited  for  Catholic  worship  ;  and  the  church  is 
better  fitted  by  its  name,  the  Pantheon,  than  by  its  original  dedication, 
Ste.  Genevieve.  The  exterior,  which  is  crowned  by  a  dome,  consists 
of  a  single  storey  in  keeping  with  the  monumental  western  portico, 
the  walls  being  unrelieved  by  any  feature  but  the  doorways  and  angle 
pilasters  and  by  a  wide  band  of  swags  ranging  with  the  capitals  of  the 
portico ;  the  two-storeyed  interior  with  its  aisles  and  clerestory  being 
in  no  way  expressed  by  these  screen  walls. 

In  domestic  work,  in  spite  of  the  pronounced  archaeological  impulse, 
the  style  of  Louis  XVI,  which  was  in  the  main  conservative  of  older 
traditions,  was  completely  homogeneous  ;  tranquil  and  sober,  it  is 
distinguished  also  by  the  delicate  tact  and  refinement  of  its  decoration. 

The  petit  Trianon  at  Versailles  (1762-8)  is  on  a  small  scale  a  perfect 
expression  of  the  compassed  and  logical  beauty  of  this  period  (Plate 
XCIII(a).)  In  this,  and  in  all  architecture  of  this  phase,  the  dominant 
impression  is  that  it  is  French,  and  conservative  ;  but  the  archaeological 
tendency  began  in  the  pre- Revolutionary  years  to  harden,  and  the  new 
neo-classic  wine  inevitably  burst  the  old  bottles. 
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England,   Spain   and   Italy   developed   important   schools   of  painting 
in  the  eighteenth  century  which  have  left  their  mark  upon  later  work. 

English  Painting  :    Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 

English  painting  in  the  seventeenth  century  began  with  certain 
followers  of  Van  Dyck  such  as  William  Dobson  and  the  Dutchman  Sir 
Peter  Lely  (1618-1680),  the  painter  of  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  He  had  as  pupils,  John  Greenhill  (1649-1676)  and  Mary 
Beale  (1632-1697).  There  was  no  school  properly  speaking  in  England  at 
this  period,  but  a  succession  of  individual  talents.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  artists  was  William  Hogarth  (1697-1764),  author  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  Analysis  of  Beauty,  in  which  he  opposed  the  academic  style 
and  the  imitations  of  the  Greek.  He  was  a  master  of  caricature 
and  his  satirical  prints  show  no  pity  for  the  passions  and  vices  he  exposed. 
He  was  a  moralist  who  in  his  pictures  of  manners,  Marriage  A  la 
Mode  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  The  Rake's  Progress  in  the  Soane 
Museum,  scourged  the  egotism  and  disorderly  lives  of  the  great.  His 
Calais  Gate  appears  on  Plate  XCIV  (a).  He  seized  on  the  irregularities 
of  the  people  in  The  Parliamentary  Elections  and  The  Four  Stages  of 
Cruelty.  He  was  also  a  remarkable  portrait  painter.  His  Shrimp  Girl 
and  the  studies  of  his  servants  in  the  National  Gallery  prove  the  great 
progress  made  by  English  painting  since  the  days  of  Thornhill,  against 
whom  Hogarth  reacted.  On  Hogarth's  death,  portrait  painting 
triumphed  in  England  with  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 

vSir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792)  studied  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck  and 
the  Italian  masters,  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
became  painter  in  ordinary  to  George  III.  His  mythological  composi- 
tions are  slightly  inspired  by  the  Italians.  Maternal  Love  recalls 
Leonardo,  and  Love  Unloosing  the  Girdle  of  Venus,  Titian.  His  portraits 
on  the  contrary  are  very  personal.  His  celebrated  Nelly  O'Brien  is  in 
the  Wallace  collection.  Many  others  are  in  private  collections  ;  that 
of  Viscountess  Crotbie  belongs  to  Lord  Glenconner,  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  her  Child  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  to  Lord  Rothschild.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  the  charming  Age  of  Innocence,  in  the  National  Gallery,  should 
also  be  mentioned. 
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SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS.— Portrait    of    Georgiana,    Duchess    of    Devonshire 
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(a)   THOMAS    GAINSBOROUGH.— Landscape 


(M    KM'IIAKI)    WILSON'.     Landscape    near    Tivoli 
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Thomas  Gainsborough  (1727-1788)  was  Reynolds'  rival  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  excelled  him  in  freshness  and  spontaneity.  His  work 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods  :  those  of  his  residence 
in  Ipswich,  Bath  and  London.  Among  his  finest  portraits  are  The 
Child  in  Pink  in  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild's  collection,  The  Blue 
Boy,  now  in  America,  Mrs.  Graham  in  the  Edinburgh  Gallery,  Mrs. 
Robinson  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  and  The  Morning  Walk  belonging 
to  Lord  Rothschild.  He  also  painted  superb  landscapes,  a  good  example 
of  which  is  shown  in  Plate  XCVI  (a),  and  The  Market  Cart  in  the  National 
Gallery  shows  him  to  be  an  even  more  harmonious  colourist  than  Wilson 
(1714-1782),  an  imitator  of  Claude  Lorrain. 

Among  the  other  portraitists  are  Romney,  Ramsey,  Hoppner,  Raeburn, 
Lawrence,  Russell  and  Opie. 

George  Romney  (1734- 1802)  was  the  author  of  several  portraits  in 
the  National  Gallery,  among  them  one  of  Mrs.  Carrie.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  possesses  The  Gower  Children  in  a  Greek  style,  and 
Lord  Glenconner  The  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  In  the  same  collection 
is  a  portrait  of  The  Frankland  Sisters,  by  John  Hoppner  (1758-1810), 
author  of  the  remarkable  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Faversham  in  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn  (1756-1823)  was  influenced  by  Velasquez,  as  his 
portraits  of  Lord  Newton  and  Major  Chines  show,  as  well  as  his  Self 
Portrait  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  and  that  of  Lady  Stewart  of 
Coltness  belonging  to  Mrs.  Fleischmann. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (1769-1830)  succeeded  Reynolds  as  the  King's 
chief  painter.  His  principal  works  are  John  Anger  stein  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Pope  Pius  VII  at  Windsor  Castle,  Miss  Farren  (Lady  Derby) 
in  the  old  Pierpoint  Morgan  collection  and  Lady  Dover  in  Lady  Annaly's 
possession. 

John  Russell  (1745-1806)  was  chiefly  a  pastellist,  who  made  portraits 
of  George  III  and  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

John  Opie  (1761-1807)  is  known  for  his  historical  compositions,  such  as 
The  Assassination  of  James  I  and  The  Murder  of  Rizzio. 

Thomas  Beach,  John  Downman  and  Francis  Cotes  should  also  be 
mentioned. 

This  painting,  while  remaining  aristocratic  and  agreeable,  exercised 
through  its  advanced  technique  and  colouring  a  great  influence  on  the 
artistic  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Spanish  School  :  Goya 

The  name  which  dominates  Spanish  painting  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  that  of  Francisco  Jose  de  Goya  y  Lucientes  (1746-1828).  He  began 
by  painting  cartoons  for  the  Royal  workshop  of  tapestries  of  St.  Barbara, 
for  which  he  drew  inspiration  from  popular  manners.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  The  Seasaw,  The  Hay  Harvest,  The   Village  Wedding,  Blind 
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Man's  Buff,  Tennis,  The  Flower  Girl  and  A  Walk  in  Andalusia.  In 
a  suburb  of  Madrid  he  decorated  a  country  house  belonging  to  the 
Due  d'Ossuna  with  twenty-two  subjects,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Gitanas  on  a  Swing,  The  Bull  before  the  Fight,  and  The  Feast  of 
St.  Isodor.  The  Manolas  on  the  Balcony,  The  Maja  Vestida  and  The 
Maja  Desnuda  (Plate  XCIX  (b)),  which  show  the  same  woman  dressed 
and  nude,  denote  a  supreme  naturalistic  power.  His  flexible  qualities, 
his  wit  and  freshness  of  touch  are  to  be  found  in  his  figures  like  those 
of  The  Family  of  Charles  IV  in  the  Prado,  and  his  portraits  of  political 
celebrities,  great  ladies,  poets,  and  comedians,  most  of  them  in  the 
Prado. 

An  account  of  his  work  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  his 
satirical  compositions  The  Caprices,  in  which  he  audaciously  attacked 
all  the  Spanish  superstitions,  and  his  very  original  pieces  of  the  Science 
of  the  Bull  Ring,  The  Prisoners,  and  The  Miseries  of  War.  The 
satirical  trend  of  his  work  rendered  him  suspect  to  the  monarchy, 
though  he  was  the  Court  painter  of  Ferdinand  VII,  as  of  Joseph  and 
Charles  IV.  After  the  struggles  which  tore  Spain,  the  extremists  forced 
him  to  leave  Madrid  and  he  died  in  Bordeaux. 

The  Italian  School  :  Tiepolo,  Canaletto,  Guardi 

Italian  painting  in  the  eighteenth  century  centred  in  Venice.  It 
included  decorators,  portrait  painters  and,  above  all,  landscape  painters. 
The  large  group  of  decorators  included  such  artists  as  Gregorio  Lazzarini, 
Sebastiano  Ricci,  Pittoni,  Antonio  Molinari,  Pellegrini,  Piazzetta  and 
Guiseppe  Angeli.  The  most  remarkable  was,  however,  Giovanni 
Battista  Tiepolo  (1696-1770),  who  painted  Venice  in  all  her  splendour. 
His  palette  derived  from  Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  and  he  added  to  the 
influence  of  these  masters  a  theatrical  taste,  a  passion  for  light  and 
dramatic  feeling.  His  imagination  interpreted  religious  subjects  witli 
the  same  force  and  facility  as  the  decoration  of  villas  and  palaces.  In 
the  Jesuit  Church  in  Venice  his  Virgin  Enthroned,  and  in  Kdinburgli 
Gallery  his  Finding  of  Moses,  show  the  elegance  and  splendour  whicl 
caused  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to  seek  out  his  work.  The  frescoes  of  the 
Labia  Palace  mark  the  height  of  his  power  in  decorative  paint  inu 
(see  Plate  XCVIH  (a)). 

The  landscape  work  of  the  period  is  equally  notable  for  its  channinl 
colour.  The  warm  and  delicate  tones,  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  obser- 
vation and  accuracy,  of  Carpaccio  and  Bellini  appear  again  in  the  work 
of  Canaletto,  Guardi  and  Bellotto. 

Antonio  Canale,  known  as  Canaletto  (1697-1768),  studied  the  ancienl 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  Venice  painted  the  picturesque 
parts  of  the  town,  with  its  reflections  in  the  canals  and  its  gay  crowds 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  Many  of  his  celebrated  pictures,  the  Scnoh< 
di  San  Rocco  and  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
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Imperial  Ambassador,  the  Count  of  Bologna  arriving  for  a  First  Audience 
at  the  Ducal  Palace,  in  the  Sormani  collection  at  Milan,  evince  a  lively 
taste  for  attractively  lighted  perspectives,  and  for  the  transparent  water 
of  the  Venetian  canals  (see  Plate  XCIV  (b)  ). 

Francesco  Guardi  (1712-1793)  was  versed  in  the  rendering  of  effects 
of  sunlight  illuminating  the  lagoons  and  palaces,  and  made  the  tones  of 
gold  and  mother-of-pearl  vibrate  with  the  intensity  of  life  and  sun. 
All  his  work  is  radiant  with  light,  especially  his  composition  of  The 
Wedding  of  Venice  to  the  Adriatic.  His  Grand  Canal  in  the  Brera 
Museum,  with  its  wide  perspective  and  tiny  gondolas  and  boatmen  ; 
the  fetes  and  carnivals  which  are  depicted  on  other  canvases  ;  the 
palace  corners  ;  all  are  saturated  with  a  light  which  charms  the  eye. 
An  example  of  his  work  is  given  on  Plate  XClX(a). 

Bernardo  Bellotto  (1720-1780)  is  skilful  and  precise.  In  his  Piazzetta  in 
the  National  Museum,  in  Rome,  he  reproduced  the  smallest  architectural 
details.  But  he  lacked  the  personal  charm  that  is  typical  of  Venetian 
painting. 

The  portraitists  are  not  of  such  importance  as  the  landscape  painters. 
The  pastellist,  Rosalba  Camera,  (1675-1757),  in  spite  of  her  charm,  is 
far  from  rivalling  La  Tour.  Pietro  Longhi  (1702-1785)  composed 
amusing  scenes  of  Venetian  life  such  as  The  Dancing  Master,  but  did 
not  rise  beyond  being  a  story-teller  and  chronicler.  On  the  death  of 
Tiepolo  Italian  painting  declined.  The  classicists  preached  a  return 
to  the  antique. 

Late  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  earey  Nineteenth  Century 
Architecture  in  England 

A  dissatisfaction  with  what  Evelyn  terms  "  our  busie  and  gotic 
triflings  in  compositions  of  the  five  orders,"  seems  to  have  invaded 
the  minds  of  the  Cognoscenti  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  introduction  of  academic  Italian  architecture  based  on  the 
Vitruvian  reaction  was  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  deviser  of  scenery  for 
masques  and  plays  to  James  I  and  Charles  I,  a  "  master  "  invested  by 
his  successors  with  an  unique  authority  ;  but  the  amount  of  his  authentic 
work  has  been  reduced  to  small  compass  by  recent  research.  For  the 
Queen's  House  at  Greenwich,  however,  Italian  both  in  plan  and  elevation, 
and  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  designed  in  1619  as  part  of 
vast  royal  palace  buildings,  there  was  no  precedent  in  English  building. 
Both  were  finished  and  entirely  unfamiliar  exercises  in  the  new  manner, 
and  in  no  way  inferior  to  Jones'  master,  Palladio.  Examples  of  the  new 
type  of  house  design  in  the  manner  of  Inigo  Jones  are  Coleshill  in 
Berkshire,  and  the  facade  of  Lees  Court,  finished  in  1652  (a  year  after 
Jones'  death),  in  which  the  windows  are  separated  by  Ionic  pilasters 
upon  pedestals,  and  the  only  other  decoration  is  the  enriched  broken 
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pediment  and  cartouche  over  the  original  entrance  (Plate  LXIX). 
In  Coleshill,  built  by  Roger  Pratt,  an  unbroken  oblong  block  four 
storeys  high  (including  the  basement  below  ground  level),  the  hipped 
roof  springs  from  a  cornice  of  bold  projection  ;  and  the  facade  depends 
upon  its  regularity  and  nice  proportion.  The  influence  of  Italian 
practice  is  seen  in  the  vast  space  devoted  to  the  fine  double  staircase, 
and  in  the  relegation  of  offices  to  the  basement. 

While  Jones'  Palladianism  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  adopted  a  less  academic  manner,  treating  the  elements  of  classic 
architecture  in  his  church  steeples  with  great  freedom.  The  inspired 
commonsense  of  his  London  churches,  the  vigorous  urbanity  of  his  addi- 
tion to  Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  nobility  of  the  design  of  St.  Paul's, 
have  impressed  the  solid  reality  of  his  achievement  upon  the  layman  ; 
while  to  the  architect  his  range  of  ideas,  his  "  reasonableness,"  his  com- 
prehensive largeness  of  conception  has  a  deeper  appeal.  His  greatest 
work  has  outlasted  fashion.  For  St.  Paul's,  Wren's  first  plan  was  based 
on  a  Greek  cross,  but  the  accepted  design  was  upon  a  longitudinal  scheme, 
with  nave  and  choir,  with  aisles  and  transept  ;  but  the  dome  of  his 
first  remained  to  dominate  the  later  design.  The  great  central  space 
at  the  crossing  is  crowned  by  the  dome  carried  on  eight  piers.  The 
exterior  of  the  drum,  which  inclines  slightly  outwards,  has  an  effective 
colonnade  of  columns  attached  to  radiating  buttress  walls  ;  above  this 
is  the  balustrade,  known  as  the  stone  gallery,  and  behind  this  an  attic 
supporting  the  ribbed  dome.  In  the  western  facade  the  two-storeyed 
oortico  of  coupled  Corinthian  and  composite  columns  superimposed 
is  flanked  by  two  towers  receding  by  stages  and  finishing  in  a  small 
cupola. 

The  grouping  of  dome  and  towers  in  Borromini's  Sant'  Agnese  (1653- 
1657)  is  closely  similar,  and  Wren's  belfry  stage  is  so  like  that  of  the 
upper  stage  of  Sant  Agnese  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had  studied 
an  engraving  of  the  newly  built  church.  In  these  flanking  towers  and 
in  his  spired  city  churches,  many  of  them  wedged  into  cramped  sites, 
Wren's  unerring  and  sensitive  treatment  of  Renaissance  elements  has 
provided  a  novel  setting  for  the  city  of  London.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  James  Gibbs,  whose  graceful  diminishing  tower  at  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand  is  completely  in  the  Wren  tradition.  As  they  are  set  within 
sighl  of  each  other,  Wren,  this  urbis  conditor,  planned  his  towns  and 
steeples  as  parts  of  a  whole,  to  set  and  foil  each  other. 

Wren's  conversion  of  the  unfinished  Royal  Palace  at  Greenwich  into 
an  asylum  for  disabled  seamen  is  the  climax  of  his  art,  as  it  is  one  of  his 
latest  works.  There  were  already  executed  when  Wren  took  the  scheme 
in  hand,  [nigo  Jones'  small  and  isolated  Queen's  House,  and  a  single 
block  by  Webb  on  the  river.  Wren  quadrupled  this  King  Charles  I 
block  into  two  main  blocks  about  the  axis  of  the  Queen's  House,  ex- 
tended   two  further  blocks  nearer  that  axis  and  crowned  the  projecting 
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angles  of  these  blocks  with  domes  that  accentuate  the  main  axis 
(Plate  C  (a) ).  There  are  a  number  of  unnamed  elevations  of  houses 
in  the  Wren  collection  of  designs  at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
none  of  which  have  been  identified  with  existing  buildings.  Among 
houses  attributed  to  him  without  definite  evidence  is  Belton  House, 
near  Grantham  (1689),  a  good  example  of  a  brick-built  house  with 
hipped  roof,  bold  cornice  and  pedimented  centre,  which  became  almost 
standardised  during  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  both  for  town  and  country. 

A  fine  example  of  a  brick-built  house  of  Dutch  inspiration,  in  which 
the  pediment  is  absent,  but  ornament  is  confined  to  a  bold  cornice  and 
an  important  entrance  doorway,  is  Rainham  Hall,  in  Essex,  notable  for 
the  finished  interior  (Plate  CI  (a) ). 

The  direct  influence  of  the  Italian  baroque  informs  the  work  of  the 
very  individual  and  interesting  architect  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  who  had 
a  passion  for  pictorial  magnificence,  great  scale  and  vast  effects.  The 
"  movement  "  of  his  works,  as  Robert  Adam  wrote,  is  extraordinary 
and  though  "  marked  by  extravagance  and  barbarity  (in  Adam's  phrase) 
they  are  still  rough  jewels."  A  singular  blending  of  Renaissance 
design  with  semi-Gothic  castellated  details  is  reached  in  his  Seaton- 
Delaval  (Plate  C  (b) ),  built  between  1718  and  1728.  Except  for  the 
display  of  imagination  in  Vanbrugh,  architecture  of  the  early  Georgian, 
seldom  ignorant  in  construction  or  vulgar  in  design,  was  accomplished 
rather  than  imaginative. 

No  doubt  the  high  standard  of  even  provincial  architecture  all  over 
England  is  largely  due  to  works  such  as  Gibbs'  Rules  for  Drawing  the 
Several  Parts  of  Architecture,  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  country 
builder  a  reliable  guide  to  Palladian  practice. 

The  attempts  of  Palladio  and  Vignola  to  reduce  to  strict  rule  proportions 
which  Wren  said  to  be  "  in  their  own  nature,  but  the  modes  and  fashions 
of  those  ages  wherein  they  were  used  "  formed  the  text-books  of  the 
English  Palladian  architects,  who  recognised  Wren's  baroque  spirit, 
and  hence  passed  over  his  work  in  silence  in  their  architectural  publica- 
tions. Their  firm  and  universal  adhesion  to  this  school  produced  a  certain 
monotony,  which  was  not  often  broken  by  felicities  such  as  the  expressive 
design  of  Newgate  prison  (1770)  by  the  younger  George  Dance,  perhaps 
"  the  most  imaginative  building  in  London."  The  main  front  consisted 
of  one  great  rusticated  wall,  projecting  slightly  in  the  centre  into  a 
windowed  bay  (which  seived  as  the  keeper's  house)  and  into  two  small 
bays  on  either  side,  with  niches  above  the  ground  storey.  The  two 
prison  entrances  are  very  expressive  ;  and  the  abnormal  detail  of  the 
work,  the  strange  profiles  and  the  mouldings  and  jointing  of  the  arch 
voussoirs,  are  eloquent  of  Dance's  attempt  at  the  expression  of  his  idea. 

There  is  evidence  of  imagination  and  of  the  grasp  of  dignified  city 
planning  in  the  work  of  a  provincial  architect,  Wood,  of  Bath,  who  (with 
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his  son)  was  able  to  leave  Bath  the  best  designed  city  in  England,  in 
which  due  consideration  has  been  given  to  open  spaces,  vistas,  and  street 
perspective.  His  eye  for  an  effective  setting  is  also  evident  in  his  Prior 
Park,  dominating  a  magnificent  site  at  the  head  of  a  valley  just  outside 
Bath.  Newgate,  the  planning  of  Bath  and  Gandon's  domed  Custom 
House  at  Dublin  rank,  perhaps,  highest  in  the  record  of  eighteenth  century 
achievement.  Soon  after  the  ascension  of  George  III  strict  Vitruvian 
discipline  began  to  waver,  and  Robert  Adam  introduced  a  new  freedom  in 
his  treatment  of  the  classic,  and  laid  stress  again  upon  the  inventive 
freedom  of  the  architect.  Adam's  success  lay  not  in  monumental  building 
(for  which  he  had  scant  opportunity),  but  in  the  many  domestic  buildings 
in  which  he  expresses  his  sense  for  "  movement  "  and  a  reaction  against 
the  strict  classic.  He  held  that  progress  in  domestic  architecture  was  only 
possible  if  the  set  tradition  of  the  orders  as  derived  and  systematised  from 
the  surviving  temple  architecture  of  Rome  and  Greece  was  broken. 
"  The  great  masters  of  antiquity,"  he  writes  in  the  Preface  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Works,  "  were  not  so  rigidly  scrupulous,  they  varied  the 
proportions  as  the  general  spirit  of  their  composition  required." 

An  instance  of  his  little  appreciated  reasonableness  in  domestic  building 
is  his  St.  Paul's,  Waldenbury,  which  is  without  the  orders  and  the  external 
portico  that  had  for  so  long  overshadowed  the  front  of  so  many  country 
houses  (Plate  CII  (a)). 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninteenth  century  the  architect  and  the 
public  pursued  the  ideal  of  Greek  form  and  Greek  architecture.  In  domestic 
ork  the  ideal  facade  was  as  far  as  possible  disciplined  to  the  Greek 
temple  front.  A  lodge  at  Chorley  in  Lancashire  is  described  in  1847  as 
presenting  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  adaptation  of  Greek  architect  un- 
to modern  domestic  purposes  ;  the  details  are  "  faithfully  rendered  from 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Hellenic  art,  the  little  Ionic 
Temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus."  It  consists  of  a  portico  in  anil's,  two 
wings  rusticated,  and  double  pilasters  at  the  angles.  The  church  of  St. 
Pancras,  Huston,  bnilt  between  1819  and  1822  by  the  Inwoods,  may  be 
taken  as  the  classic  instance  of  the  Greek  temple  theme.  It  is  a  remarkable 
combination  of  Greek  elements,  including  the  caryatid  tribune  and  Ionic 
order  from  the  Brechtheum  at  Athens  ;  even  the  steeple  is  contrived  by 
Betting  a  small  Temple  of  the  Winds  on  the  top  of  a  larger  one. 

Tim:   (JMITBD  STATBS,  AMERICA 

While  the  important  development  of  the  United  States  in  modern 
monumental  architecture  is  recognised,  until  the  ninteenth  century  the 
shorl  record  of  its  architecture  was  imitative  and  closely  imitative oi  the 
late  English  Renaissance;  and  in  conformity  with  the  English  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  handbooks  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  a  simple  and  direct  quality  aboul  "  colonial  "  buildings 
and  houses  Buch  as  the  John  Reynolds  House,   Philadelphia  (1786-7), 
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i«,i    GREENWICH    HOSPITAL,    LONDON 
Sir  C.  Wren,  Architect 
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Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  Architect 
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which  have  many  a  counterpart  in  contemporary  English  provincial 
architecture.  As  in  England,  the  attenuation  of  classic  forms  introduced 
by  Robert  Adam  after  1760  was  echoed  in  America  about  1780  ;  but  the 
independence  of  the  new  State  after  the  breach  with  England  had  its 
reflection  in  architectural  ideals  ;  and  a  transfer  of  allegiance  followed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  the  stricter  classical  revival  that 
was  taking  place  on  the  continent,  there  was  a  tendency  to  assimilate  all 
buildings  to  a  single  classical  type — the  temple.  In  America  also, 
Thomas  Jefferson  turned  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients ;  his  design 
for  the  Capitol  of  Virginia  at  Richmond  (1785)  is  a  variant  upon  the 
Roman  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes,  with  the  Ionic  order  substituted  for  the 
Corinthian  for  economy,  and  the  cella  walls  windowed. 


XXIV 

FRENCH  ART  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

I. — The  Neo-Classicists 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  artistic  transformation  corres- 
ponding to  the  political  and  social  upheaval  in  France  was  carried  out 
under  the  triple  influence  of  a  new  aesthetic,  the  development  of 
archaeology,  and  the  awakening  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

In  David's  time  an  austere  and  dogmatic  theory  appeared.  Boucher 
and  Fragonard,  with  their  easy  and  pleasant  attitude  to  life,  had  become 
anathema.  Pursuing  the  idea  of  substituting  for  such  images  a  more 
serene  conception  of  ideal  beauty,  the  new  school  fell  back  on  the 
classical  doctrines  developed  in  the  academic  discussions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Their  rationalism  was,  however,  less  ponderous  than 
that  of  the  time  of  Le  Brun.  It  was  more  strongly  influenced  by 
literary  ideas  and  aesthetic  theories  and  advocated  with  a  return  to  nature 
a  study  of  genuine  antique  forms,  and  not  as  they  were  held  to  be  in  the 
.eventeenth  century. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  archaeology  roughly  coincides  with  the  ex- 
cavations of  Pompeii  in  1755,  which  realised  the  dream  of  the  Renaissance 
in  laying  bare  the  ruins  of  an  entire  Roman  town.  Winckelmann's 
History  of  Art,  Lessing's  dissertations,  and  Meng's  theories  were  all  part 
of  a  scientific  movement  which  reconstructed  the  life  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
These  ideas  had  their  influence  on  artists,  who,  in  meditating  on  what  they 
had  learned,  created  an  Hellenic  and  Roman  manner  whose  conception 
now  seems  to  us  out  of  date.  In  painting  and  sculpture  it  grew  to  be 
assumed  that  artists  should  choose  subjects  only  from  the  classics. 

These  scenes  from  the  history  of  Athens  and  Rome,  which  are  apt  to 
leave  us  cold,  were  not  without  contemporary  interest.  They  recalled 
the  assemblies  of  the  Revolution  and  the  exploits  of  generals  and 
tribunes.  The  eloquence  of  Titus  I.ivius  and  of  Plutarch,  inspired  not 
only  the  Republican  orators  but  also  these  neo  classicists  with  all  their 
admiration  for  ancient  democracies  and  their  dislike  both  for  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  the  period  of  the  peintures  galantes. 

David   (1748-1825)   dominated   this    period   as  l,e   Brun  dominated 

that    of    Louis    XVI.        The   pupil   of   Yien,    he   had    all    the   qualities   of 

the  founder  of  a  school,  particularly  in  Ins  love  for  authority,  sometimes 
carried  to  extremes.  His  picture  of  1785,  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii,  deiinestht 
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new  orientation.  Later,  in  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Leonidas 
at  Thermopylae,  in  the  Louvre,  he  imitated  Greco-Roman  bas-reliefs, 
striving  for  proportion  and  line  in  his  nudes,  and  taking  no  account 
of  colour  and  lighting.  In  his  historical  compositions,  the  Oath  of  the 
Tennis  Courts  and  The  Distribution  of  the  Eagles  in  Versailles,  he  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  same  ideal.  These  works  in  spite  of  the  motonony 
of  their  ensemble  showed  an  accomplished  sense  of  composition.  He 
possessed  also  a  powerful  talent  as  a  portrait  painter.  When  he  ceased 
to  theorise  in  order  to  paint  his  contemporaries  he  revealed  himself  as 
an  artist  with  a  sense  of  colour  and  of  expression.  The  Coronation  of 
Napoleon  in  Notre  Dame  (Plate  CHI  (a)  )  in  the  Louvre,  with  its  well- 
studied  and  composed  crowd  of  figures,  and  his  numerous  portraits,  as 
Mme.  Recamier  and  M.  Seriziat  in  the  Louvre  and  many  others  in 
private  collections,  are  happy  in  form  and  of  a  sound  workmanship 
which  justifies  his  success. 

David's  contemporaries  and  pupils  did  not  approach  to  the  power 
and  distinction  of  the  head  of  the  school.  They  imitated  him,  but 
submitted  too  completely  to  a  discipline  which  resulted  in  effacing 
their  never  too  strongly  marked  personalities. 

Regnault,  with  his  taste  for  allegories  such  as  Liberty  or  Death  ; 
Lethiere,  the  historical  painter  (The  Death  of  Virginia  and  The  Death 
of  Brutus'  Sons)  ;  Guerin,  painter  of  tragic  scenes,  and  of  The  Return 
of  Marcus  Sextus,  had  an  inexplicable  vogue,  for  theirs  was  a  very 
mediocre  talent.  Their  success  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  antique.  The  best  among  them  was  the  Baron  Gerard  (1770-1837), 
whose  Battle  of  Austerlitz  is  to-day  less  appreciated  than  his  portraits 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration.  In  Girodet-Trioson 
(1767-1824),  Chateaubriand's  influence  mingled  with  that  of  D£vid. 
In  The  Deluge  and  especially  in  Atala  and  The  Sleep  of  Endymion 
he  enveloped  his  figure  in  a  strange  light  so  contriving  to  reconcile 
classical  form  and  what  had  already  become  for  him  a  romantic  form 
of  lyricism. 

Two  painters,  very  different  from  one  another,  who  managed  to  escape 
David's  influence  were  Gros  and  Prud'hon. 

For  Gros  (1771-1835),  who  was  David's  pupil,  the  emancipation 
was  not  complete.  In  his  portraits,  like  that  of  Princess  Lucien 
Bonaparte  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  certain  battle  scenes,  he  still  shows 
the  influence  of  the  classical  ideal.  But  The  Pestilence  at  Jaffa  and 
Napoleon  at  Eylau  in  the  Louvre  foreshadow  romanticism  in  their 
rendering  of  movement  and  in  their  feeling.  Here  we  have  a  conception 
of  military  painting  much  more  personal  than  the  historical  compositions 
of  Salvator  Rosa  and  van  der  Meulen. 

The  most  original  artist  of  the  first  Empire  was  Prud'hon  (1758-1823), 
whom  David  scornfully  described  as  the  Boucher  of  his  time,  but  who, 
in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  the  Roman  ideal  of  the  neo-classicists,  was 
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an  admirer  of  Greek  beauty  ;  he  has  been  called  the  Andre  Chenier 
of  painting.  He  possessed  the  gifts  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro,  which  he 
loved  through  Correggio's  work.  His  masterpiece  is  the  powerful  picture 
in  the  Louvre,  Justice  and  Vengeance  Pursuing  Crime  (Plate  Oil  (b)  ), 
which  shows  astonishing  technique  in  the  tones  of  moonlight  and  torch- 
light. His  genius  also  shows  itself  in  the  sensuous  forms  and  delicate 
shadows  of  The  Rape  of  Psyche  by  the  Zephyrs  in  the  Louvre,  the 
Psyche  in  the  Conde  Museum  at  Chantilly,  in  his  allegories  of  Love  and 
Reason,  in  his  chalk  drawings  on  blue  paper  heightened  with  white, 
with  their  soft,  caressing  outlines,  and  in  such  engravings  as  Phrosinc 
and  Melidor,  in  all  of  which  his  flexible,  versatile  talent  manifested 
itself.  His  portraits  are  no  less  fine,  and  that  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
in  the  Louvre  has  a  penetrating  gentleness  peculiar  to  the  painter  of 
Love  and  Grace  from  whom,  in  spite  of  the  fashionable  archaeological 
theories,  radiated  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hellad. 

Among  the  minor  masters  of  the  first  Empire  who,  following  the 
example  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  School,  composed  genre  pictures, 
should  be  noted  Granet,  author  of  A  School  Interior  in  Aix  Museum, 
Drolling,  with  an  amusing  Kitchen  Scene  in  the  Louvre,  and  Boilly, 
well  known  by  The  Arrival  of  the  Diligence  in  the  Louvre,  not  to  speak 
of  Charles  Vernet,  who  was  a  caricaturist  of  spirit.  Nor  should  such 
landscape  painters  as  Valenciennes  and  de  Marne  be  forgotten,  nor 
Huet. 

Engraving  never  appealed  to  David  as  did  painting,  for  his  theories 

(1  him  to  insist  chiefly  on  drawing.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  were  the 
influences  exerted  on  the  engravers.  The  prints  of  Boucher-Desnoyers 
are  mainly  eighteenth  century  in  spirit,  but  Bervic  was  the  best  known 
engraver  o!  the  time  and  he  owed  his  reputation  to  two  plates,  The 
Portrait  of  Louis  XVI,  and  the  Education  of  Achilles. 

In  the  industrial  arts  the  Empire,  or  to  be  exact  the  Pompeian,  style 
replaced  the  curves  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  straight  lines.  Furniture 
and  chairs  were  characterised  by  sharp  angles  and  rectilinear  forms. 

In  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  pedantry  which  showed  itself  in  the 
imitation  of  Roman  arch;eology,  there  was  an  epic  spirit  in  this 
generation,  which  goes  some  way  towards  explaining  the  enthusiasm 
both  for  the  revolution  and  for  the  exploits  of  the  Imperial  army.  After 
the  Restoration  the  fashion  was  no  longer  for  heroes  and  warriors.  The 
feelings    which    led    to   a   great    religious   movement   encouraged    by 

Clialc.inliii.mil    and    the   Lyricism   of   foreign   literature,   particularly   the 
<  s  ian  Saga,  led  to  the  blossoming  of  the  romantic  school. 

II. — Tin:  Stkiv.c.i.k   Bkiwkkn  Classicism  and  Romanticism 

The  young  generation  which  threw  off  David's  yoke  were  tired  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and 
preferred  a  freei  style  to  thai  of  the  classical  doctrines  he  had  taught. 
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[a)    DA\*ID. — Coronation    of    Napoleon    (detail) 


I b)   PRUDHON.  —  Divine  Justice  pursuing  Cri 


pursuing   Crime 
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(a)    DELACROIX.— Drawing 


(b)  GERICAULT.— The  Raft  of  iho  Medusa 
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They  opposed  Christianity  to  Paganism  ;  lyricism  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  Condones,  so  dear  to  David.  The  Middle  Ages  were  rehabilitated 
by  romanticism.  A  new  spirit  of  sentiment  appeared,  and  temperaments 
exalted  by  the  violence  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  instead  of 
remaining  subjugated  to  reason  and  its  immutable  principles,  sought  to 
express  their  own  personalities  in  the  freest  possible  manner. 

Romanticism  made  its  bow  at  the  Salon  of  1819,  with  the  appearance 
of  The  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  by  Gericault  (Plate  CIV  (b)  ),  which  remains 
his  most  remarkable  work.  Imitating  Michelangelo,  he  painted  a  pile  of 
corpses  on  which  some  dying  figures  raised  themselves  in  a  final  appeal 
for  help.  Unfortunately  Gericault  (1791-1824)  died  too  young.  Besides 
this  masterpiece,  he  left  only  one  bold  if  violent  picture,  The  Cavalry 
Officer,  and  various  Studies  of  Horses  and  Epsom  Racecourse,  an 
example  of  horses  galloping  at  full  speed.  Many  of  his  pictures  are 
in  the  Louvre.     A  reference  to  his  influence  is  made  on  p.  256. 

At  the  Salon  of  1822  Delacroix  (1798-1863),  emulating  Gericault, 
astonished  the  public  by  his  Virgil  and  Dante  in  the  Inferno  (now  in  the 
Louvre).  Two  years  later  the  Massacre  of  Scio,  also  in  the  Louvre, 
aroused  violent  discussion  by  its  brilliant  colouring.  The  tones  of 
the  Oriental  stuffs,  the  expressions  and  poses  of  the  figures,  and  his  whole 
manner  was  regarded  as  highly  revolutionary.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  was  treated  as  a  sick  Rubens  and  a  disquieted  Veronese ;  the 
romanticists  grouped  round  him  and  he  became  the  chief  of  a  school 
opposed  to  the  classical  tradition. 

The  struggle  against  the  school  of  David  was  fought  in  the  name  of 
truth,  but  Delacroix  never  dreamed  of  painting  the  exterior  world  as  it 
appeared  to  him.  A  lyricist  by  nature,  he  conceived  painting  as  a  medium 
through  which  he  could  exploit  his  own  personality ;  drawing,  colour  and 
subject  had  to  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  peculiar  temperament.  It  was 
as  a  poet  that  Delacroix  sought  his  scenes  in  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Goethe, 
Tasso  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Battle  of  Taillebourg  (Versailles), 
The  Crusaders'  Entry  into  Constantinople,  Liberty  Guiding  the  People 
(Louvre),  and  a  Fantasia  of  Arab  Horsemen  (Montpellier  Museum), 
all  these  compositions  are  painted  in  startling  colours,  with  an 
exasperated  sensibility  and  sometimes  a  wilful  incorrectness.  He  did 
not  completely  scorn  the  antique  and  borrowed  from  it  the  subject  of 
The  Justice  of  Trajan  in  Rouen  Museum.  In  spite  of  his  inequalities, 
he  remained  an  extraordinarily  decorative  artist.  The  painting  of  the 
central  part  of  the  Apollo  Gallery  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Senat  has  an  extraordinary  brilliance  and  verve  not  quite  like  anything 
else  in  modern  painting. 

The  struggle  between  classicists  and  romanticists  was  fierce.  In 
the  Salon  of  1824,  where  Delacroix  astonished  the  public  by  his  Massacre 
of  Scio,  David's  disciples  tried  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  the  Vow  of 
Louis  XIII,  the  work  of  David's  brilliant  pupil,  Jean  Baptiste  Dominique 
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Ingres  (1780-1867).  In  this  composition,  now  in  Montauban  Cathedral, 
his  Virgin  has  a  modelled  grace  very  different  from  the  Davidian  ideal. 
He  did  not  imitate  Roman  sculpture  but  derived  rather  from  Raphael 
and  the  Renaissance.  Possessing  a  sensibility  and  imagination  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Delacroix,  he  was  a  conscientious  artist  of  extreme 
dexterity,  enraptured  by  beauty  of  line  and  precision  of  form.  His  small 
pencil  portraits,  in  which  he  delighted  in  sinuous  curves  and  supple 
poses,  are  of  amazing  precision.  Their  faces  express  individual  character  ; 
his  portraits  of  Bertin  and  of  Mme.  Delorme  in  the  Louvre,  of  Mme. 
Devanoarz  at  Chantilly,  and  Mme.  de  Senones  at  Nantes  are  among 
his  most  celebrated.  He  carried  his  qualities  as  a  fine  and  pure 
draughtsman  into  his  paintings  of  feminine  nudes  (Louvre),  and  into 
his  religious  and  historical  compositions  (Martyrdom  of  St.  Symphoricn 
in  Autun  Cathedral,  Stratonice  in  Montpellier  Museum,  and  The 
Apotheosis  of  Homer).  His  famous  Odalisque  Couchee  is  shown  on 
Plate  CV. 

His  manner  was  imitated  by  his  pupils,  Amaury  Duval,  Mottez, 
Couder,  Langlois,  Heim  (1787-1865),  author  of  a  picture  in  the  Louvre 
(Charles  X  Distributing  the  Prizes  in  the  Salon  0/1823),  and  in  particular 
by  Hippolyte  Flandrin  who  painted  a  Nativity  in  St.  Germain-des-Pres 
with  the  faith  of  an  earlier  age.  His  work  is  even  colder  than  that  of 
his  master  ;   the  Head  of  a  Girl  in  the  Louvre  is  skilful  but  expressionless. 

Military  painting  developed  under  the  July  Monarchy,  and  in  1837 
mack'  the  Palace  of  Versailles  a  museum  of  the  history  of  Prance. 
The  execution  of  all  these  compositions  is  unfortunately  most  mediocre, 
and  French  triumphs  from  the  time  of  Clovis  to  the  Conquest  of  Algeria 
are  wretchedly  represented.  Two  artists  acquired  a  reputation  in  this 
type  of  subject,  which  endeared  them  to  the  Orleanist  bourgeoisie, 
Horace  Vernet  (1789-1863),  the  author  of  the  Surrender  of  the  Stnala  in 
Versailles,  and  Paul  Delaroche,  whose  Children  of  Edward  in  the  Louvre 
and  Murder  of  the  Puke  of  Guise  in  Conde  Museum  evince  an  undeniable 
theatrical  skill,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  coldly  correct  style,  which 
places  him  in  the  position  of  the  Casimir  Delavigne  of  painting. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle  between  classicists  and  romanticists, 
Decamps  (1803  e86o)  introduced  a  new  note  into  painting,  which  was  to 
be  many  times  repeated,  that  of  Orientalism.  The  Children  at  the 
Fountain  in  the  Conde  Museum,  Coming  Out  of  a  Turkish  School  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  decoratifs,  The  Ford  in  the  Moreau  Nelaton  collection 
the  Street  in  Smyrna  in  the  Louvre,  have  a  picturesqueness  and  warmth, 
comparable   with    Delacroix,    to   whom    his   contemporaries   preferred 

him.  He  SOUghl  less  after  effect  and  subordinated  his  colour  to  a 
picturesque  charm.  He  was  the  master  of  a  class  of  subjects  later 
adopted  by  M. nilh.it  and  Fromentin  (1820-1876).     The  Falcon  Hunt  by 

Fromentin  in  Chantilly  Museum  has  many  good  qualities,  and  proves 
that    the  author  of   the  celebrated   criticisms  contained    iii    the    Ma'tres 
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d'autrefois     understood    his     technique     and    possessed     real     artistic 
feeling. 

Among  the  last  romanticists,  Ary  Scheffer  (1795-1858),  whose  subjects 
are  chosen  from  the  Greek  insurrection  [Souliote  Women),  from  Byron, 
Dante  and  Goethe  (Francesca  da  Rimini,  Mignon,  Medora  and 
Marguerite),  was  not  lacking  in  feeling,  but  his  invention  and  colour 
were  both  weak.  Eugene  Deveria,  in  The  Birth  of  Henry  IV  in 
Montpellier  Museum,  is  equally  far  from  Delacroix's  technique. 

The  only  artist  who  in  the  middle  of  the  struggle  succeeded  in 
reconciling  Ingres  and  Delacroix  was  Theodore  Chasseriau  (1819-1856). 
He  continued  the  classic  forms  with  the  warm  and  turbulent  colour 
characteristic  of  the  romanticists.  The  Tepidarium  and  Venus  Rising 
from  the  Sea  in  the  Louvre,  the  Nude  in  Avignon  Museum,  The  Two 
Sisters,  Apollo  and  Daphne  and  his  mural  decorations  like  the  Peace 
commissioned  by  the  Court  of  Accounts,  show  a  real  talent,  unfortunately 
interrupted  by  his  premature  death.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  Felix 
Trutat,  author  of  the  remarkable  Reclining  Woman  in  the  Louvre. 

The  newly-discovered  process  of  lithography  gave  engraving  fresh 
encouragement.  Daumier  made  use  of  it  for  his  audacious  heads  and 
his  powerful  caricatures  of  the  Orleanist  bourgeoisie. 

These  drawings  had  the  effect  of  polemical  articles  and  helped  during 
the  short  years  of  comparative  liberty  of  the  Press  to  excite  public 
opinion  against  Charles  X  and  Louis  Philippe.  Decamps,  Henri 
Monnier  and  Gavarni  executed  drawings  with  astonishing  vigour,  which 
cleared  the  way  for  realism  in  art.  Charlet  and  Raffet  recreated  the 
scenes  of  the  Imperial  epic  ;  the  Nocturnal  Review  and  the  Reveil 
by  Raffet  helped  to  create  a  Napoleonic  legend  immortalised  by 
engraving. 

Sculpture,  which  under  the  Empire  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the 
Grande  Armee  in  bas-reliefs,  continued  to  celebrate  heroic  deeds. 
Heroic  subjects  were  chosen  by  David  d' Angers  (1789-1856),  who 
modelled  The  Philopoemen  (Louvre)  and  the  allegorical  group  of  La 
Patrie  distributing  wreaths  of  immortals  to  her  great  men,  on  the 
pediment  of  the  Pantheon.  In  his  busts  and  medallions,  such  as  those 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Drouot,  appears  a  desire  to  express  the  personality 
of  his  subjects  in  their  features. 

This  characteristic  of  strength,  marking  the  sculpture  of  the  period,  is 
especially  noticeable  in  Rude  (1784-1855).  He  was  successful  in  translating 
the  feeling  of  exaltation  aroused  in  the  generation  which  remembered 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  In  The  Marseillaise  (or 
The  Departure  of  the  Volunteers)  the  celebrated  group  in  high  relief 
decorating  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Etoile,  shown  on  Plate  CVI  (b), 
we  can  almost  hear  the  shouts  of  the  marching  soldiers.  The  statue 
of  Marshal  Ney  and  Napoleon  awaking  to  Immortality  in  the  Louvre, 
The  Turtle  Fisher,  Louis  XIII  and  Joan   of  Arc   are   weaker  ;    but, 
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in  spite  of  his  unequal  work,  he  remains  an  expressive  sculptor.  His  tomb 
of  General  Cavaignac  in  Montmartre  cemetery  recalls  the  work  of  Houdon. 

Around  him  were  graceful  artists,  like  Pradier  (1792-1862).  Atalanta, 
Psyche,  the  Fountain  at  Nimes  and  the  Sappho  in  the  Louvre  exhibited 
an  elegance  and  purity  which  astonished  a  public  accustomed  to  grave 
and  grandiose  work. 

The  Romantic  movement  also  affected  sculpture.  The  influence  of 
Delacroix  is  visible  in  Preault,  author  of  a  distorted  Crucifix  in  St. 
Gervais'  Church  and  of  The  Gothic  Knight  on  the  Pont  d'lena,  and  in 
Jehan  du  Seigneur,  whose  Roland  infuriated  is  in  the  Louvre. 

The  sculptor  who,  with  Rude,  merits  a  place  apart  is  Barye  (1795- 
1875).  His  animals,  which  he  studied  in  the  museums  and  then  recon- 
structed in  their  proper  settings,  have  a  powerful  vitality  reminiscent 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Gfeek  and  Egyptian  art.  Theseus  fighting  tin- 
Minotaur,  The  Jaguar  devouring  a  Hare,  and  in  the  Louvre  the  Centaur 
(Plate  CVI  (a)  ),  Elephant,  Tiger  and  Crocodile,  by  their  study  of 
muscles  and  attitudes,  illustrate  the  great  strength  of  the  larger  carnivora. 
Here  was  a  type  of  subject  taken  up  later  by  Cain  and  Dalou. 

A  new  and  less  sentimental  aesthetic  now  began  to  advocate  a  return 
to  Nature  and,  in  place  of  picturesque  and  poetic  pictures,  praised  the 
truth  in  realistic  landscapes. 

III. — Landscape  and  the  Realists.    English  Influence. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  not  unmindful  of  landscape.  The  Reveries 
i'un  promeneur  solitaire  of  Rousseau  encouraged  a  love  for  the  country. 
But  the  artists  who  depicted  it  used  dull  colours  to  paint  views  too 
frequently  arranged  in  the  conventional  Italian  manner  with  ruins 
and  a  rustic  setting.  The  romanticists,  reacting  against  this  academic 
conception,  became  too  lyrical  over  Nature  to  be  natural.  The  moment 
had  come  to  see  her  more  naturalistically,  and  in  copying  her  to  express 
the  feeling  of  ecstasy  she  aroused  in  a  form  of  colour  capable  of  fixing  her 
perpetually  chfl"fifag  aspects.  The  school  of  1830  held  continuous 
intercourse  with  England  and  English  influence  on  French  Art  has  nevei 
been  so  strongly  felt  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  fact,  this  influence 
had  such  important  consequences  that  it  may  truly  be  classified  as 
one  of  those  few  impulses  in  the  history  of  Art  which  produced  a  new 
outlook,  .md  consequently  gave  birth  to  new  forms.  The  first  influences 
are  to  be  found  in  Gericault's  drawings  of  galloping  horses,  which  he 
borrowed  from  English  sporting  prints,  and  introduced  about  then  into 
Prance,  adopting  al  the  same  time  the  subtle  green  tints  so  characteristic 
of  English  landscape.  But  these  innovations  spread  from  France  all 
over  the  Continent.  Then  Constable  and  Bonington  showed  French 
painters  thai  landscape  was  a  subjed  worth  painting  in  itself.  Thus 
the  classical  landscape  vanishes  and  a  new  conception  takes  its  place, 
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a  fact  of  incalculable  importance  to  modern  art  in  general.  Instead 
of  a  somewhat  theatrical  arrangement  of  rustic  details  which  gives 
them  a  false  charm,  Constable  and  Bonington  brought  into  landscape 
painting  as  primary  factors  the  direct  contact  with  Nature,  and  the 
immediate  reaction  created  by  it.  This  implied  a  new  conception  of 
design  and  a  different  treatment  of  colour.  One  of  the  earliest  French 
landscape  painters  working  under  this  influence  is  Paul  Huet  (1S33- 
1869),  who  in  his  Flood  at  St.  Cloud  in  the  Louvre  gave  a  proof  of  real 
qualities  of  observation. 

But  it  is  Corot  (1796-1875)  who  was  the  great  master  of  the  new 
school  in  France.  After  beginning  his  career  with  Italian  landscapes 
and  views  of  Rome,  in  which  the  harmoniousness  of  his  palette  was 
already  visible,  he  sought  to  simplify  the  scenes  he  painted  till  he  retained 
only  the  air  and  the  light  enveloping  them.  In  the  silvery  landscapes 
in  the  Louvre,  a  Souvenir  of  Italy  and  The  Road  to  Arras  in  Rouen 
Museum,  as  in  all  his  innumerable  pictures,  the  most  striking  features 
are  sad  twilights,  wreaths  of  mist,  the  breeze,  flying  clouds,  rays  of  moon- 
light, the  pallor  of  dawn  and  the  dewy  grass.  His  flexible  brush  could 
distinguish  the  subtlest  shadings  and  bathe  trees  and  grass  in  a  diaphanous 
and  misty  light.  It  traced  the  shadows  which  veiled  the  fields  without 
completely  hiding  them.  Sometimes  mythology  played  its  part,  and  he 
peopled  his  landscapes  with  nymphs  and  fauns,  as  in  the  example  of  his 
work  shown  on  Plate  CVII  (b). 

The  Fontainebleau  school,  with  Theodore  Rousseau  (1812-1867), 
concentrated,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  precise  rendering  to  the  least 
detail  of  the  changing  aspects  of  Nature.  In  The  Edge  of  the  Forest 
and  The  Chestnut  Avenue  in  the  Louvre  his  trees,  inspired  by  Ruisdael 
and  Hobbema,  are  painted  like  portraits.  It  looks  as  though  the  artist 
desired  to  copy  exactly  their  trunks,  branches  and  foliage,  and  even 
the  moss  covering  them.  With  him  should  be  mentioned  Diaz  (1807- 
1876),  who  amused  himself  with  colour  symphonies,  and  though 
lacking  Rousseau's  robust  talent  left  some  prettily  lighted  woodland 
scenes. 

Jules  Dupre  (1811-1889),  though  rather  romantic  in  his  conception  of 
nature,  understood  the  handling  of  large  masses  and  the  rendering  of 
sunlight.  His  Old  Oak  and  Morning  in  the  Louvre  show  a  skill  in  com- 
position which  is  majestic  in  effect. 

The  work  of  Daubigny  (1817-1878)  is  freer  and  yet  more  precise.  He 
sought  above  all  to  be  exact.  The  Banks  of  the  Oise  in  the  Louvre  is  the 
work  of  a  painter  who  saw  a  smiling  valley  and  who,  with  carefully 
ordered  touches,  tried  to  render  the  tranquillity  of  the  river  and  the 
reflections  of  the  trees. 

The  1830  school  also  included  the  animal  painters,  Brascasset,  Charles 
Jacque,  Rosa  Bonheur,  whose  reputation  has  been  much  exaggerated, 
and  Troyon  (1810-1865)  whose  Oxen  in  the  Louvre  is  a  powerful  work. 
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Jean  Francois  Millet  (1814-1875)  belonged  like  Rousseau  to  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  school  but  he  did  not  depict  the  trees'  struggle  for  life.  His 
interest  was  in  man,  and  he  expressed  his  protest  against  the  soil  to  which 
man  was  enslaved.  The  Angelas,  The  Man  With  the  Hoe  and  The 
Gleaners  in  the  Louvre  show  the  land  which  the  peasant  must  cultivate  for 
his  existence.  Standing  in  heavy  sabots  which  seem  attached  to  the  soil, 
Ins  head  bent,  he  seems  to  meditate  on  the  perpetual  fight  he  wages 
against  bad  weather,  frost  and  hail.  His  expression  translates  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  revolt,  and  no  other  painter  used  so  earthy  a  colour  for  the 
hard  hands  of  the  peasant.  His  whole  work  expresses  this  melancholy 
harmony  of  the  labourer  and  the  land.  Cazin  (1851-1901)  derived  from 
him,  but  his  Picardy  landscapes  are  different  in  colour  and  much  more 
gentle.  Henner  (1829-1875),  Harpignies  and  Alphonse  Legros  (1837-1911), 
author  of  V  Amende  Honorable  in  the  Louvre,  were  also  influenced  bv 
Millet. 

Italian  idealism  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  landscapes  of  Schwartz 
(1787-1870)  and  Leopold  Robert  (1794-1835)  whose  peasants  and  fishermen 
were  posed  with  a  classicism  far  removed  from  nature.  Military  painting 
had  its  exponents  in  Meissonier,  Kdouard  Detaille  and  De  Neuville. 

In  the  name  of  nature,  Courbet  (1819-1877)  reacted  against  the  classical 
ideal.  Imbued  with  Prud'hon's  doctrines  and  an  admirer  of  such  Spanish 
masters  as  Velasquez,  he  only  accepted  what  seemed  to  be  real  and  sought 
to  render  it  in  its  totality.  His  famous  picture  called  Courbet' s  Atelier, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  his  Manifesto  published  in  1855  after  the  exhibition 
of  The  S lone-breakers  indicates  his  principal  sources  of  inspiration. 
His  figures  were  sketched  from  life,  and  he  strove  to  show  them  without 
disguise.  The  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Courbet  (Plate  CVIII  (a))  in  the 
Montpellier  Museum  indicates  the  character  of  this  technique  which  seeks 
primarily  freshness  of  feeling  in  a  meeting  between  two  people.  This  same 
freshness  is  manifested  again  in  the  Funeral  at  Ornans  in  the  Louvre  and 
The  Wheat  Sifter  in  Xantes  Museum.  He  shows  his  care  for  exactness 
not  only  in  his  figure  subjects  but  in  his  landscapes  as  well.  In  The  Wave 
or  the  Remise  des  Chevreuils  in  the  Louvre  lie  attempts  to  render  the  open 
.  1  i r  with  limpid  colour,  a  new  experiment. 

Mai.  1883)  should  also  be  included  among  the  realists.      Like 

Courbel  his  style  was  modelled  ou  the  Spanish.  His  favourite  subjects 
were  studio  figures  in  a  landscape  setting.  His  celebrated  picture  of 
Dejeuner  sttr  /'  Ileil-e  in  the  Moreau-Ni laton  Collection  (Musee  des  Aits 
Decoratifs)  created  a  sensation  and  a  scandal  by  its  boldness.  The 
lighting  Of  the  nude  figure  seated  on  the  grass  was  much  admired.  His 
Olympia  (Plate  OS  (a)),  which  was  a  violent  protest  against  academism, 
also  d  eiition.      Maiiet  loved   frank  and  even  crude  tones  in  his 

still  lilcs,  The  Salmon,  The  Peonies  and  The  Asparagus,  as  well  as  in  his 
vivid  scenes  of  Parisian  life,  Music  in  the  Tuileries,  The  Bar  at  the 
Foltei  and    r.  .  <-.        His    most    stiikiiiL;    quality    is 
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his  fine  brush  work.     But  he  did  not  yet  achieve  the  rendering  of  diffused 
light  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  impressionists  were  leading. 

IV. — The  Impressionist  School 

The  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  light  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  great 
landscape  painters,  whose  compositions  were  lighted  by  the  false  illumina- 
tion of  a  studio.  The  physicists  in  showing  that  a  solar  ray  passing 
through  a  prism  breaks  up  into  primary  colours,  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  a  group  of  painters  engaged  in  making  the  synthesis  of  these  ephemeral 
solar  ra}rs.  In  the  Salon  des  Refuses  of  1863  there  appeared  a  sunset  by 
Manet  under  the  title  Impression.  This  word  was  adopted  to  characterise 
the  new  school,  which  did  not  concern  itself  at  all  with  the  drawing  of 
forms,  but  concentrated  its  efforts  on  showing  the  atmosphere  which 
enveloped  them  ;  it  worked  by  the  shadows  and  spots  of  light  on  objects, 
leaving  it  to  the  spectator's  eye  to  reconstitute  the  fantasies  of  colour  into 
which  the  painter  had  decomposed  the  light. 

In  its  beginnings  we  can  trace  first  the  influence  of  Rubens,  then  of  the 
English  school,  particularly  of  Turner,  whose  rich  palette  could  depict 
the  iridescence  of  the  sun.  But  the  new  school  differed  from  the  English 
masters  in  abandoning  historical  landscape  and  even  any  definite  composi- 
tion which  hampered  the  painter's  ingenuity  face  to  face  with  nature. 

The  head  of  the  school  was  Claude  Monet.  It  was  he  who  showed  the 
greatest  subtlety  in  painting  the  variations  of  atmosphere  and  light  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places.  His  pictorial  sensibilny 
recreated  landscape  work  b}7  a  changing  and  very  wide  scale  of 
colour. 

Renoir  was  one  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  new  doctrine  which  established 
itself  in  1874  in  a  first  exhibition  at  Nadar's,  and  from  then  till  1893  did 
not  cease  to  do  battle  with  classicism,  with  the  support  of  Duret,  Durante}-, 
Zola,  Huysmans  and  Mirbeau.  It  is  curious  to  follow  Renoir's  develop- 
ment from  The  Girl  in  a  Garden  and  In  Summer  of  the  Salon  of  1869  to 
the  scenes  in  a  theatrical  setting,  The  Opera  Box  in  the  Durand-Ruel 
Collection,  the  Danseuse  in  the  Centenary  exhibition,  as  well  as  Les 
Buveurs  Attables  and  the  Fete  a  Bougival,  the  balls,  full  of  movement 
and  his  delicately  shaded  portraits  in  which  the  eighteenth  century 
tradition  is  renewed  with  a  more  sensual  and  more  realistic  grace. 

At  the  same  time  Pissarro  was  creating  a  sort  of  neo-impression  by 
his  attempts  to  give  a  more  scientific  aspect  to  the  impressionistic  theory, 
while  Sisley,  who  was  one  of  the  few  impressionists  who  preserved 
sense  for  design,  in  his  Banks  of  the  River  in  the  Luxembourg  (see 
Plate  CXI  (b)  )  placed  his  luminous  spots  with  a  mixture  of  acuteness 
and  vivacity. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  was  that  of  Edgar  Degas, 
who  followed  the  tradition  of  Danmier,  Millet  and  Courbet  in  attempting 
to  paint  contemporary  life  vividly.  His  themes  are  from  Parisian  life, 
s  z 
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his  favourite  figures  washerwomen,  modistes,  jockeys,  music  hall 
singers,  and  especially  dancing  girls  (see  Plate  CXI  (a)  ). 

Bastien  Lepage  was  more  closely  related  to  Manet  than  to  Monet,  and 
in  his  delicate  paintings  of  peasant  life,  like  the  Haymaking  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the plein  air  theory  achieves  an  unaccustomed  precision  and  elegance. 

Cezanne 

The  efforts  of  all  the  different  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
directed  towards  perfecting  single  elements  of  art,  which,  when  realised  all 
together,  form  a  work  of  art.  Thus,  for  Ingres,  drawing  is  even-thing, 
with  the  Impressionists  nothing  exists  except  the  problem  of  light,  while 
for  Courbet,  reality  alone  is  of  importance.  Thus  it  was  fated  that 
Cezanne  (1839-1906)  should  make  the  supreme  effort  of  resurrecting 
the  idea  handed  down  to  us  by  the  old  masters,  of  a  work  of  art  as  a 
self-contained  whole,  in  which  all  problems  are  equally  solved,  and 
should  breathe  into  it  a  new  life  by  blending  with  it  his  personal  ex- 
perience. This,  incidentally,  focuses  all  the  efforts  of  modern  art, 
hence  his  continual  struggle  both  within  himself  and  without.  In  fact, 
even  in  his  struggles  he  is  an  embodiment  of  modern  art  ;  there  are  so 
many  essential  elements  that  have  been  forgotten,  and  so  many  new 
experiences  to  be  added,  and  the  artist  has  to  be  both  destroyer  and 
creator  at  the  same  time.  Consequently,  he  has  no  time  for  tl it- 
superficial  brilliancy  so  characteristic  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  sense  for  volume  and  balance  of  masses  is  surpassed  only  by  some 
of  the  great  old  masters,  and  his  treatment  of  colour  is  unsurpassed. 
A  few  of  his  well-known  paintings,  such  as  Bacchanal  (Pelerin  Collection, 
Paris),  Still  Life  (Munich,  Neue  Pinacothek),  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate his  conceptions,  although  the  greatness  of  his  genius  cannot  be 
grasped  until  we  realize  what  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration 
he  has  proved  to  the  modern  art  of  the  world. 

V. — Portrait  Painters  and  Dkcorators 

Outside  the  impressionist  movement  many  painters  evolved  an 
aesthetic  personal  to  themselves;  Ricard  (1824-1873),  whose  portraits 
imitated  Leonardo;  Ribot  (1823  i-su  1 ).  whose  chiaroscuro  was  reminis- 
cent of  Ribera  ;  Cabanel.  Paul  Baudry  and  Delaunay,  all  followers  of 
the  classical  tradition. 

Decorative  painting  was  entirely  reconstituted  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
(1824-1898),  who  abandoned  the  motives  borrowed  from  the  Italians, 
so  dear  to  Baudry.  He  evolved  a  technique  more  appropriate  fa] 
fresco  work,  capable  of  being  better  incorporated  in  architecture  and 
nearer  to  reality.  This  manner  showed  itself  in  subjects  which  without 
being   alle  onsisted   of  abstract   idea--  adapted   to  a   landscape 

setting.  The  fresco  in  the  Sorbonne,  in  which  he  depicted  letters  and 
the  sciences  conversing  in  the  Sacred  Grove,  those  of  The  Life  oj  St. 
Genevieve  in   the  Pantheon,    and   the  Sacred  Grove  in  Lyons  Museum 
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are  not  cold  allegories,  but  emanate  in  their  frank  allurement  a  poetry 
which  is  of  almost  rationalist  character. 

The  symbolism  which  shows  itself  in  his  work  is  very  notable  in  the 
work  of  Gustave  Moreau  (1826-1898),  who  painted  the  fatalities  of 
antique  drama  ;  Medea  and  Jason,  Orpheus,  the  legends  of  the  gods 
and  the  stories  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  East  and  the  Bible  are  the 
setting  of  an  enchanted  opulence  which,  in  its  luxury  of  detail,  recalls 
Flaubert. 

The  East  also  had  its  interpreter  in  Henri  Regnault  (1843-1871), 
a  romanticist  full  of  vigour,  who  died  prematurely.  His  General  Prim  in 
the  Louvre  and  his  celebrated  Salome  caused  great  hopes  to  be  built 
on  him,  which  might  not  perhaps  have  been  fulfilled. 

Paul  Gauguin  (1848-1896)  introduced  a  new  trend  into  painting  which 
had  a  large  following.  Dissatisfied  with  the  effects  of  contemporary 
civilisation  he  turned  back  to  primitive  art.  His  paintings  from  Tahiti 
show  an  extraordinary  sense  for  decorative  design  and  a  great  skill  in 
using  big  surfaces  covered  with  vivid  colours.  A  typical  example  of 
his  paintings  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  is   given   on  Plate  CXIII(b). 

In  the  art  of  portrait  painting  Fantin  Latour  and  Carriere  deserve 
a  place  apart.  Fantin  Latour  (1836-1904)  was  the  devotee  of  picturesque 
reality,  which  he  rendered  with  an  acuteness  of  touch  closely  akin  to 
the  Dutch  master.  Manet's  Studio  at  Batignolles  in  the  Luxembourg 
recalls  the  portrait  groups  of  the  Dow  Countries. 

The  painting  of  Eugene  Carriere  is  even  softer  in  tone,  but  his  grisaille 
interprets  the  dream  of  social  brotherhood  which  germinated  in  Daumier 
and  Millet's  work. 

VI.— Sculpture 

The  emancipation  of  sculpture  from  tradition  was  less  rapid  than  that 
of  painting.  The  smiling  and  sensuous  statuary  of  Clodion  found  its 
exponent  under  the  Second  Empire  in  Carpeaux  (1827-1875).  His 
nymphs  and  his  relief  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Dance  on  the  facade  of  the 
New  Opera  House  even  surpassed  the  graceful  forms  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  their  greater  vigour  of  movement  and  intense  vitality.  His 
fountain  of  The  Four  Quarters  of  the  Earth  in  the  Allee  de  l'Observatoire 
is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  rhythmical  charm  of  the  figures.  The 
Ugolino  group  in  the  Louvre  is  reminiscent  of  Michelangelo  in  its  strength. 
His  portraits,  such  as  those  of  the  Marquis  de  Laborde,  have  a  poignant 
charm. 

Dalou  (1838-1902)  was  more  realistic  and  more  brutal,  his  work 
marking  a  reversion  to  the  muscular  plasticity  of  Rude.  His  workmen 
and  peasants,  smiths,  navvies,  harvesters  and  gleaners,  express  all  the 
beauty  of  gesture  and  the  poetry  of  effort.  His  Triumph  of  the  Reptiblic 
in  the  Place  de  la  Nation  is  a  popular  group  in  which  the  artist  glorifies 
Labour  and  imbues  the  labourers  and  their  women  with  a  powerful 
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energy.     In  his  figures  of  children  and  women  there  is  an  especially 
sensitive  and  emotional  note. 

Sculpture  is  also  represented  by  Chapu,  the  author  of  Henri  Regnault's 
monument,  by  Falguiere,  whose  Diana  drawing  a  Bow  has  often  been 
reproduced  ;  Paul  Dubois,  the  author  of  Lamoriciere's  tomb  ;  Barrias  ; 
vSt.  Marceaux ;  Gerome ;  Bartholdi,  whose  Roaring  Lion  at  Belfort, 
embodied,  just  after  the  war  of  1870,  the  spirit  of  heroic  resistance  ; 
Antonin  Mercie  (1845-1916),  author  of  the  Gloria  Victis,  and  Fremiet 
(1824-1910),  the  suppleness  and  vigour  of  whose  animals  recalled  the 
art  of  his  uncle  Rude. 

The  .most  original  among  these  sculptors  was  Rodin.  His  genius 
revitalised  sculpture  in  freeing  it  from  all  the  processes  employed  to 
render  the  modelling  and  in  substituting  for  these  the  science  of  volumes 
and  the  feeling  of  life  and  movement.  His  works,  incomplete  in 
appearance,  The  Burghers  of  Calais,  The  Thinker,  The  Gate  of  the  Inferno, 
and  The  Bronze  Age  do  not  represent  neatly  finished  forms,  but  the 
ideas  and  the  passions  animating  them.  He  has  ofteft  been  criticised 
for  leaving  his  pieces  unfinished  in  imitation  of  the  antique.  The  reason 
was  that  once  his  thought  was  sufficiently  expressed  in  a  fragment  of 
composition,  he  did  not  feel  the  need  for  completing  the  whole.  In  the 
Rodin  Museum  his  different  studies  help  us  to  understand  his  intention. 
His  statue  of  Balzac,  which  his  devotees  have  exalted,  but  which  has 
also  been  much  attacked,  indicates  his  taste  for  a  rough  outline.  This 
is  not,  however,  a  reason  for  failing  to  do  justice  to  a  master  whose 
1  knetimes  brutal  style  could  interpret  all  the  aspects  of  nature.  Certain 
of  his  works  like  The  Kiss,  Spring,  and  Adam  and  Eve,  as  well  as 
numerous  busts,  show  with  what  appreciation  of  nature  he  could  free 
charming  and  expressive  forms  from  his  material. 
Arciiitkcture 

As  in  England,  recombination  of  classical  elements  and  details  and 
composition  was  practised,  and  the  Renaissance  degenerated  into  a 
Revival.  In  the  years  of  revolution  building  was  naturally  at  a  stand- 
still, and  while  the  greater  architects  of  the  earlier  period,  Soufflot  and 
Gabriel,  died  before  the  Revolution,  the  survivors  were,  in  the  main, 
inclined  to  the  literal  archaeological  reading  of  antiquity.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Napoleonic  era  that  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  aits 
(1810)  selected  for  praise  a  design  for  the  new  hall  of  the  Tribunate 
in  the  Palais  Royal  because  it  incorporated  details  from  the  Roman 
Pantheon  and  two  or  three  Roman  temples.  Inspired  by  Roman 
originals  are  two  arches  in  Paris,  the  Are  du  Carrousel  (1800)  and  the 
Arc  de  I.'l'.toile  (1806-36)  ;  the  Memorial  Column  in  the  Place 
Venddme,  and  the  Madeleine,  of  which  tin-  vigorous  design  ("  a  temple 
no1  a  church,"  as  demanded  by  Napoleon)  is  externally  a  Corinthian 
Temple,  octastyle  and  peripheral,  of  great  size  and  effective  in  spite 
of  its  situ  in  an  unremarkable  square. 
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(a)    PUVIS   DE   CHAVANNES.— Mural   Painting,    "  The   Vine  " 


(6)    PAUL    GAUGUIN.—'*  Nevermore  " 
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NINETEENTH    CENTURY   ART    IN    EUROPE 

While  all  art  on  the  European  Continent  was  engaged  in  the  struggle 
between  neo-classicism,  romanticism  and  realism,  artists  definitely 
attaching  themselves  to  one  or  another  of  these  groups,  in  England 
all  efforts  were  still  of  an  almost  entirely  individual  character.  One 
notable  exception  is  the  Norwich  school  of  painters,  who,  having  in 
common  the  broads  and  plains  of  Norfolk  for  subject,  under  the  influence 
of  John  Crome  (1769-1821)  developed  certain  aims  in  common.  To 
realise  the  originality  of  Crome's  work  it  is  sufficient  to  compare 
him  with  the  Dutch  landscape  painters.  Although  Norfolk  is  not  unlike 
Holland,  Crome  has  succeeded  in  depicting  the  character  of  the 
landscape  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not 
essentially  and  unmistakably  Norfolk.  He  possessed  a  clearer  conception 
of  pictorial  unity  in  landscape  painting  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
abroad,  as  well  as  a  broader  manner  of  rendering  it  and  subtler  sense 
of  colour.  His  works  show  a  convincing  strength  in  drawing  and  a  great 
ability  in  suppressing  unnecessary  detail.  The  lyric  quality  of  his 
work  common  to  most  English  painters  brings  him  in  contact  with 
romanticism,  while  the  robust  design  and  keen  observation  are 
anticipations  of  the  realism  to  come.  This  extraordinarily  happy 
combination  gives  a  peculiar  charm  and  unique  interest  to  his  work, 
as  is  clearly  exemplified  in  his  Mousehold  Heath,  Moonrise  on  the 
Marshes  of  the  Yare  and  The  Poringdale  Oak,  all  in  the  National 
Gallery.  His  principal  followers  were  Robert  Ladbrooke  (1770-1842), 
John  Bernay  Crome  (his  son),  George  Vincent,  Calcott,  James  Stark 
and  Nasmyth. 

It  is  the  strength  and  originality  of  the  English  landscape  painters 
that  exercised  such  a  great  influence  on  French  art.  The  best  known 
in  France  was  Bonington  (1801-1828),  Gros's  pupil,  whose  seascapes 
and  views  of  Venice  and  the  coasts  of  France  are  more  appreciated 
than  his  historical  pictures  of  the  time  of  Francis  I  (see  Plate  CXVII  (a)  ) . 

The  creator  of  modern  landscape,  however,  was  John  Constable 
(1776-1837),  of  whose  work  the  Louvre  possesses  The  Cottage,  The 
Rainbow  and  Weymouth  Bay  (Plate  CXV  (a)  ),  and  the  National  Gallery 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  The  Wheatfield,  The  Haywain  and  many  others.  He 
was  more  successful  in  France  than  in  England,  for  his  sincere  love  of 
nature  and  carelessness  regarding  the  traditions  of  the  past  at  first 
disconcerted  the  British  public.    A  native  of  Suffolk,  a  county  in  many 
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respects  similar  to  Norfolk,  he,  besides  inheriting  Crome's  broadness 
of  outlook,  expressed  his  personality  with  passion  and  had  the  courage 
to  depict  what  he  saw  with  a  freedom  which  caused  him  for  long  to  be 
ignored. 

Turner  (1775-1851)  was  still  more  celebrated  for  his  painting  of  light, 
which  was  reminiscent  of  Claude  Lorrain.  He  was  for  so  long  under 
the  influence  of  this  master  and  so  conscious  of  his  debt  to  him  that 
lie  bequeathed  The  Foundation  of  Carthage  and  The  Sun  Rising  in  a 
Mist  to  the  National  Gallery  on  condition  that  they  were  hung  between 
two  of  Claude's  landscapes.  His  work  can  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
In  the  first  he  was  the  pupil  of  Nature,  in  the  second  he  imitated  the 
English  masters  and  Claude  Lorrain,  in  the  last  he  followed  his  own 
bent.  These  distinctions  are  somewhat  factitious,  however.  All  his  life 
Turner  was  enraptured  by  light,  and,  to  concentrate  on  it,  chose  subjects 
which  would  reflect  it — the  sky,  the  sea  and  immense  distances.  His 
highest  achievements  belong  to  the  end  of  his  career,  Ulysses  deriding 
Polyphemus,  The  Fighting  Temeraire  and  The  Approach  to  Venice, 
all  in  the  National  Gallery. 

After  the  death  of  Turner,  Ruskin  directed  the  English  school  towards 
the  pre-Raphaelite  movement.  Ruskin  desired  to  restore  religious 
feeling  in  art  and  to  make  it  a  moral  influence.  A  group  of  artists 
attempted  to  realise  this  idea  by  devoting  themselves  to  reality  and 
depicting  subjects  precisely.  The  name  pre-Raphaelite  signifies  their 
desire  to  restore  to  painting  the  motives  which  governed  it  before  the 
time  of  Raphael,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  first  apostate  from  religious 
rt.  They  practised  their  theories  in  historical,  landscape  and  genre 
painting. 

The  love  of  detail  appeared  from  1849  onwards  in  their  pictures. 
Holman  Hunt  exhibited  The  Light  of  the  World  in  [855,  and  in  1867 
a  work  remarkable  for  its  minute  analysis  of  reality,  After  Sunset  in 
Egypt. 

One  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  is  Millais 
(1829-1897),  who  carried  out  several  important  works  inspired  by 
English  life  and  poetry,  The  EveofSt.  Agnes  from  Bleats'  poem  <>i'  that 
name,  The  Huguenot,  The  Black  Hrunsuicker,  and  in  a  later  and  freer 
manner,  Hearts  are  Trumps,  The  Yeoman  cf  the  Guard,  and  many  fine 
porl  raits. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (1828-1882),  whose  subjects  are  taken  from 
Dante,  such  as  Dante's  Dream,  T'rancesca  da  Rimini,  Beata  Beatrix,  was 
also  a  poet  and  painted  certain  compositions  from  his  ballads  and 
sonnets,  Sybilla,  Fiammetta,  Astarte  Syriaca.  Ford  Madox  Brown's 
works  are  passionate  (Romeo  and  Juliet),  hemic  (  King  Tear)  or  religious 
( The  Widow's  Son). 

Edward  Burne-Jones  was  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  s<  hool  His  Loveamong 
the  Ruins,  'The  Love  Song,  Four  Seasons  and  Siren  in  theii  poetic  efforts 
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relate  him  to  Swinburne,  whose  mystical  and  often  subtle  conceptions 
he  shared.  Especially  notable  for  their  purity  of  technique  and  design 
are  his  drawings,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  on  Plate  CXIV  (a). 

Among  the  other  painters  of  the  English  school  are  Watts,  author 
of  Hope  in  the  Tate  Gallery  ;  the  painters  who  applied  pre-Raphaelite 
theories  to  landscape,  Lewis  and  Cole  ;  genre  painters  like  Webster 
and  Orchardson,  and  historical  painters  like  Leighton,  Briton  Riviere, 
Herkomer  and  Stone. 

Apart  from  and  earlier  than  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  genre 
painting  took  an  important  place  in  art  history  with  David  Wilkie 
(1785-1841),  the  King's  painter  and  a  harmonious  colourist  (  Village 
Politics,  Blind  Man's  Buff  and  The  Village  Fair).  A  wfyole  group 
of  artists  derived  from  him,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Robert  Leslie 
(1794-1859),  Newton  (1795-1835)  and  Hurlstone  (1800-1869). 

In  addition  there  was  a  realistic  school  which  included  the  marine 
painters  James  Clarke  Hook,  and  the  sea  painter  Henry  Moore,  as  well 
as  Lawson,  Furze  and  Brough,  the  portrait  painter  Frank  Holl, 
and  Orchardson  as  a  representative  of  the  Scottish  school.  The 
most  prominent  English  engravers  and  illustrators  in  the  nineteenth 
century  are  Cruikshank,  John  Leech,  Charles  Keene,  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  Rossetti,  Millais,  Hablot  K.  Brown,  Frederic  Sand}^s  and 
Beardsle}'.  The  last-named  had  a  large  following,  both  in  England 
and  abroad.  The  most  eminent  sculptor  was  Alfred  Stevens  (1817- 
1875),  who  carried  out  the  Wellington  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  whose  statues  Valour  and  Truth  as  well  as  the  caryatids  in 
Dorchester  House  have  been  much  admired. 

English  architecture  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
marked  by  the  existence  of  two  schools,  classical  and  Gothic,  which  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century  developed  into  a  "  battle  of  styles  " 
which  was  only  settled  by  the  fact  that  the  classical  school  was  found 
to  be  more  expedient  for  public  buildings,  while  Gothic  was  declared 
more  suitable  for  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Some  notable  works  by 
the  classic  school  are  Regent  Street  (now  demolished),  planned  by  John 
Nash  (1752-1835),  5/.  George's  Hall  (Liverpool),  by  H.  L.  Elmes  (1815- 
1847),  and  The  Treasury  Buildings  (London),  by  Sir  Charles  Barry 
(1795-1860).  The  same  architect  designed  the  House  of  Commons, 
Westminster,  which  is  Gothic  in  decoration  and  classic  in  plan.  The 
Gothic  school  produced  The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  (London),  by  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  and  numerous  churches  and  buildings  all  over  the  country. 
The  use  of  iron  in  building,  which  began  at  this  time,  has  two  notable 
examples  in  England,  namely  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Oxford. 

Belgium. — The  nineteenth  century  in  Belgium  is  marked  by  the 
same  art  tendencies  as  in  France.  David,  who  had  to  spend  his 
last   days   in   Brussels,   exercised   a  great   influence   there.     A   notable 
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follower  of  his  was  Navez,  one  of  the  best  portrait  painters  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  His  de  Hemptine  Family  shows  all  the  qualities 
of  a  keen  observer  and  talented  artist. 

The  Belgian  revolution  of  1830  awoke  the  national  spirit,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  interest  in  the  national  history.  This  is  reflected  in  two 
painters — Wappers,  who  made  a  great  impression  with  his  Scene  from 
the  Belgian  Revolution,  1830,  and  Louis  Gallait  who  painted,  among 
many  other  paintings,  the  Brussels  Schutrangilde  before  the  bodies  of 
Egmont  and  Horns.  These  two  painters  are  the  first  Belgian  Romanti- 
cists. Among  the  Romanticists  should  also  be  mentioned  Antoine  Wiertz, 
whose  painting  is  so  obsessed  with  humanitarian  propaganda  that  he 
is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  "poseur,"  and  Charles  de  Groux,  a  very 
capable  artist,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  Grace  (Brussels). 

A  brilliant  but  minute  executant  is  Alfred  Stevens,*  who  painted 
chiefly  scenes  from  Paris  life  (his  Woman  in  Silk  shows  a  very  strong 
influence  of  Manet).  Felicien  Rops,  known  abroad  mostly  by  his 
engravings  ;  Henry  Evenepoel,  whose  Spaniard  in  Paris  is  an  excellent 
work;  Emil  Claus,  who  painted  chiefly  animals  in  the  open,  a  good 
example  of  his  work  being  Cows  crossing  a  River.  Leon  Frederic  painted 
The  Harvest  under  the  influence  of  Millet.  Eugene  Laermans  carried 
Romanticism  and  Humanitarianism  to  the  verge  of  sentimentality  in 
his  painting,  as  is  shown  in  his  The  Blind  Man ;  and  Ferdinand 
Knopf  betrays  influences  of  the  English  pre-Raphaelites. 

The  old  Flemish  painting  found  its  chief  follower  in  Henrick  Leys 
'1815-1869),  whose  early  work  reminds  one  of  Pieter  de  Hoogh  and 
Terborg.  Later  he  is  influenced  by  Cranach,  Diirer  and  Quentin 
Matsys.  He  introduced  into  Belgian  painting  a  sharpness  of  detail 
which  is  also  reminiscent  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  in  England.  One  of 
his  most  important  works  is   The  Studio  of  Frans  Floris. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  sculpture  was  a  close  study  of  nature. 
The  most  prominent  sculptor  was  Constantin  Meunier  (1831-1904),  who 
is  often  compared  with  Millet,  for  his  statuary  approaches  the  realistic 
conceptions  of  the  painter  of  the  beauty  of  labour.  He  excels  in 
the  poses  of  The  Sower  and  The  Blacksmith,  and  gives  the  movements 
of  his  workers  an  emotional  beauty  which  is  proof  of  his  talent.  Other 
sculptors  are  Paul  de  Vigne,  Charles  van  del  Stappen,  Julien  Dillens, 
Guillaume  de  Groot  and  Jef  Lambeaux. 

The  chief  examples  of  architecture  in  Belgium  are  the  J'tilais  dc  Justice, 
designed  in  the  Neo-Greek  style  by  Polaert,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  modern  buildings  in  Europe,  and  The  Exchange,  whieh 
indicates  French  academic  influences.     Both  buildings  are  in  Brussels. 

In  Germany  the  taste  for  the  antique,  dating  from  Raphael  Mengs, 
was   revived   by   the   Danish   sculptor   Thorwaldsen     and     his     rivals 

*  Not  i"  be  confused  with  the  English  sculptor  and  painter  of  thai  name. 
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(a)    CONSTABLE.  -  Wevmouth    Bav 


(b)   JOHN    CROME.— Wherries   on    the   Yare 
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Rauch  (1777-1857),  author  of  Frederick  II's  monument,  and  Rietschel 
(1804-1861).  But  the  master  of  the  new  school  was  Overbeck  (1789-1869), 
who  collected  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Isidor  a  group  of  artists  united 
by  religious  sentiment  and  pre-Raphaelite  admiration ;  Cornelius, 
who  decorated  the  Hall  of  the  Gods  and  the  Hall  of  Heroes  in  Munich 
Glyptothek,  and  painted  The  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  Overbeck's 
pupils  included  Schadow  (1789-1862),  Rethel  (1816-1859),  Schnorr 
von  Karolsfeld  (1794-1872),  Weit  (1793-1878),  Fiihrich,  Schwind  and 
others.  The  most  celebrated  was  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  (1805-1874), 
his  allegories  on  the  staircase  of  Berlin  Museum  showing  a  real  faculty 
for  observation.  Among  his  contemporaries  are  Adolphe  Menzel 
(1815-1905),  mystical  realists  like  Uhde,  or  more  sincere  realists  like 
Iyeibl  (1846-1900),  Iyiebermann  and  I^enbach  (1836-1904),  the  portraitist 
of  Bismarck,  Moltke  and  William  I,  whose  ceuvre  is  considerable  and 
interesting.  Besides  his  numerous  and  superb  portraits,  he  left  at  Munich 
a  gallery  of  copies  of  celebrated  European  pictures,  which  prove  his 
astonishing  versatility  of  talent  if  not  any  great  originality. 

Romanticism  in  Germany  begins  with  the  Viennese  painter  Moritz 
Schwind,  who  painted  chiefly  scenes  from  Middle  Ages.  Another 
Viennese  painter,  Hans  Makart  (1840-1884),  started  a  Neo- Venetian 
school.  He  was  a  brilliant  colourist.  Max  Klinger  derived  from  Boecklin 
and  carried  symbolism  to  extremes,  achieving  occasionally  a  great 
decorative  charm. 

Impressionism  was  represented  by  Hans  von  Marees,  whose  legends, 
painted  in  warm  colours  and  in  a  broad  manner,  show  his  great  talent, 
which  is  not  yet  widely  known  abroad. 

Architecture  in  Germany  in  this  period  is  chiefly  a  Greek  revival, 
which  was  introduced  by  Klenze  (1784-1864),  who  built  the  Glyptothek, 
the  Pinakothek,  The  Propyls  and  Walhalla  (all  in  Munich).  The  famous 
architect  Schinkel  (1781-1841)  built  the  New  Theatre,  the  Museum 
and  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Berlin.  Hansen  built  the  Parliament 
House  in  Vienna.  The  Gothic  revival  produced  many  castles  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  Rhine,  and  many  buildings  in  cities. 

In  Switzerland  Boecklin  (1827-1900),  the  disciple  of  both  realists 
and  romanticists,  created  a  school  which  had  a  strong  following  in 
Germany.  His  colouring  has  a  strange  beauty,  but  his  design  is  often 
obscured  by  trying  to  convey  certain  moods  through  symbolical 
allegories.  Many  of  his  works  are  in  the  Basle  Museum.  Other  painters 
worth  mentioning  are  the  landscape  painters  of  the  Genevoise  school 
like  Adam  Wolfgang  Topfer,  and  portrait  painters  like  Firmin  Massot. 
Among  classicists  the  best  known  are  Gleyre  and  Reverdin,  and  the 
animal  painter  Agasse.  Among  landscape  painters  should  be  mentioned 
Diday  and  Barthelemy  Menn.  The  greatest  painter  Switzerland 
ever  had  is  Frans  Hodler,  who  under  the  influence  of  Florentine  art 
developed  a  personal  style.     His  figures  are  well  and  forcefully  drawn, 
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and  landscapes  simplified  almost  to  extremes.  While  achieving  strength 
and  volume  he  often  fails  to  realise  unity  of  composition.  His 
treatment  of  colour  and  drawing  makes  him  one  of  the  greatest 
monumental  mural  pairters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  his 
best  works  are  Wilhelm  Tell,  The  Students  of  Jena,  The  Woodcutter, 
The  Morning  and  landscapes  from  Geneva  Lake. 

Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  possessed  a  sculptor  who  was 
hailed  as  the  reformer  of  art,  Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822),  the  author 
of  the  portrait  of  Pauline  Borghese  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  Rome,  but 
could  not  claim  any  important  masters  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  painting,  the  defender  of  neo-classicism  was  Andrea  Appiani, 
celebrated  by  his  pictures  in  Brera  Museum,  while  romanticism  had 
many  followers,  of  whom  the  best  was  the  Venetian  Francesco  Hayez 
(1791-1882).  Contemporary  with  them,  Giovanni  Segantini,  chief  of 
the  school  which  analysed  colour  and  light,  was  a  very  personal  interpreter 
of  mountainous  landscapes  and  had  a  considerable  influence  on  French 
and  German  landscape  painting. 

Holland  produced  an  excellent  painter,  Israels,  who  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rejuvenated  by  the 
romanticist  influence,  and  Jongkkind,  who  was  one  of  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  impressionism. 

Vincent  Van  Gogh  (1853-1890),  whose  tragic  and  sudden  end  brought 
his  works  into  prominence,  is  chiefly  a  painter  of  irresistible  passion. 
His  vivid  and  somewhat  unusual  colouring  and  his  peculiar  technique 
make  his  work  unique.  He  worked  mostly  in  France,  where  he  has 
been  associated  with  Gauguin.  His  influence  on  modern  art  in  Furope 
is  considerable,  especially  so  in  Central  and  Fastern  Europe.  His  portrait 
of  a  Postman  is  reproduced  on  Plate  CXX  (a). 

In  Spain  classicism  is  represented  by  Don  Jose  de  Madrazo  (1781-1859) 
and  Juan  Antonio  Ribera,  and  romanticism  by  Federico  tie  Madrazo 
(1815-1894),  whilst  Mariano  Fortuny  (1841-1874)  was  distinguished  as  a 
subject  painter  and  Fduardo  Rosales  (1837-187  3)  as  a  historical  painter. 

There  is  nothing  to  record  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  America  which  would  foreshadow  that  swift  succession  of  excellent 
painters  who  brought  American  art  to  the  foremost  rank.  There 
are  few  landscape  or  portrait  painters  whose  work  has  lived,  up  to  tin- 
birth  of  George  limes  (1825).  Then  followed  a  number  of  artists,  such 
as  George  I. a  Farge,  Winslow  Homer,  Wyant,  Whistler,  Abbot  Thayer, 
Theodore  Robinson,  Alexander,  St.  Gaudens,  etc.,  who  were  destined  to 
make  the  American  Golden  Age. 

George  Ennes  and  Wyant  were  mostly  inspired  directly  by  nature, 
while  for  George  i.a  Farge  it  may  he  truly  said  that  he  is  a  classicist. 
Winslow  Homer,  painter  of  Americarj  life  and  landscape,  judging  by  the 
choice  and  working  out  of  his  subject,  is  tin-  fiist  American  romantic. 
These  four  painters  mark  the  first  big  progress  in  American  art,  and 
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their  influence  was  predominant  about  1870.  Other  notable  painters 
belonging  to  the  same  period  of  a  kindred  school  are  Abbot  Thayer,  an 
artist  of  great  ability  ;  Thomas  W.  Dewing  ;  and  the  Romanticists, 
Elihu  Vedder  and  A.  P.  Ryder. 

Important  as  these  artists  were,  American  art  made  yet  another  step 
forward  with  the  advent  of  Impressionism,  in  which  the  American 
painter-etcher  Whistler  took  a  prominent  part.  James  McNeil  Whistler 
(1836-1903)  worked  mostly  abroad,  and  his  influence  on  both  American 
and  English  art  is  still  very  conspicuous.  In  fact,  Whistler  is  the  first 
introducer  of  Impressionism  to  England,  where  he  found  many  admirers 
among  the  younger  painters,  some  of  whom,  like  Walter  Sickert  and 
Wilson  Steer,  are  now  among  the  most  prominent  artists  in  England. 
His  now  famous  libel-suit  against  Ruskin,  which  brought  him  a  farthing 
damages,  incidentally  marked  the  passing  away  of  the  Pre-raphaelites  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  current  in  English  art.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
colour,  and  his  silver-grey  tones  are  unrivalled.  He  gave  all  his  attention, 
in  fact,  to  colour  symphonies.  As  to  design,  in  the  case  of  landscapes,  he 
frequently  adapted  ideas  from  Japanese  prints.  In  his  portraits  he 
occasionally  arrived  at  an  imposing  simplicity  as  in  the  Portrait  of  the 
Artist's  Mother  in  the  Luxembourg.  His  works  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Symphony  in  White  No.  2,  The  Little  White  Girl,  Nocturne — Black  and 
Gold,  The  Firewheel  and  Nocturne — Blue  and  Silver,  Cremorne  Lights, 
illustrate  very  well  his  attitude  towards  colour.  His  Portrait  of  Lady 
Meux  is  illustrated  in  Plate  CXXI  (a).  The  best  collection  of  Whistler's 
work  is  in  the  Freer  Gallery.  His  etchings  show  great  skill  and  a  keen 
sense  for  the  effects  of  light. 

Another  notable  American  Impressionist,  who,  unfortunately,  died 
young,  is  Theodore  Robinson  (1850-1896). 

The  first  efforts  in  sculpture  in  America  do  not  go  much  further  back 
than  the  late  eighteenth  century.  In  fact,  Ball  Hughes  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  American  sculptor,  who  made  a  statue  either  in  marble  or  in 
bronze,  and  those  date  from  the  early  nineteenth  century.  But  sculpture 
developed  just  as  quickly  as  painting.  Under  the  influence  of  Canova 
and  Thorwalsden  a  classical  school  came  into  being,  and  produced  a 
number  of  sculptors,  e.g.,  Thomas  Crawford,  Ball  Hughes,  Henry  Kirke 
Brown.  Then  came  T.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Olin  Warner,  Stanford  White  and 
Louis  Saint-Gaudens,  a  sculptor  of  unusual  ability  and  great  feeling  for 
the  austere  beauty  of  powerful  form  and  line. 
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France 

Survivals. — Impressionism,  once  such  a  powerful  influence  i 
European  art,  survives  only  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  immc 
diate  past  and  the  art  of  to-day.  Even  the  laudable  efforts  of  Signa 
and  Seurat  could  not  prolong  its  life.  Their  ardent  desire  to  rende 
light  with  all  its  vibrations  induced  them  to  resort  to  the  use  c 
pure  complementary  colours,  breaking  all  the  planes  into  innumerabl 
coloured  particles.  The  result,  naturally,  was  that  although  ver 
interesting  effects  were  occasionally  obtained,  the  general  impressio 
was  grey.  Thus  artists  in  quest  of  a  realistic  representation  of  ligl: 
find  it  impossible  to  render  strong  white  light.  On  the  other  hand,  thi 
attempt  had  one  great  merit — it  was  the  first  effort  among  the  Impres 
sionists  towards  discipline.  In  fact,  it  was  the  lack  of  discipline  and  th 
reliance  entirely  on  superficial  realism  as  perceived  by  the  eye  alon 
that  made  Impressionism  an  amorphous  art.  An  illustration  of  this  i 
Signac,  whose  oil  paintings  have  not  the  freshness  of  his  water-coloui 
and  who  remained  altogether  in  the  ranks  of  Impressionists,  whil 
Seurat,  who  tried  to  organise  his  paintings,  succeeded  in  producin 
solid  and  well-designed  works  of  art,  as  shown  in  his  Cahut,  L 
Cirque,  etc. 

The  most  notable  of  those  Impressionists  who  follow  the  old  beate 
track  are  Henri  Martin,  who  in  his  paintings  of  figures  in  the  open  ai 
often  renders  with  extraordinary  completeness  the  warmth  an 
transparency  of  atmosphere;  Besnard,  who  manifests  in  his  landscap 
paintings  and  compositions  a  delightful  lightness  of  touch  and  a  great 
somewhat  effeminate — sense  for  colour  ;  and  L.  Simon,  whose  wor 
is  an  example  of  great  and  complete  technical  mastery.  Gasto 
Latouche,  H.  le  Sidanier,  Blanche  and  Cottet  should  be  also  mentioned 

Separate  mention  must  be  made  of  Annand  Jean  Flandrin,  Toulous 
Lautrec,  Legrand,  Forain  and  Steinlein,  who,  although  relying  on  th 
directness  of  contact  with  the  subject  painted,  strive  more  for  psyche 
logical  effects— expression — than  for  solution  of  problems  of  lighl 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Toulouse  Lautrec,  Forain  and  Steinleir 

THE  SYMBOLISTS,  who  use  form  more  as  a  formula  for  expressin 
their  own  emotions  than  for  constructing  a  self-contained  work  of  ar1 
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are  indebted  to  a  great  extent  to  mediaeval  art,  J.  Moreau  and  Gauguin. 
Among  the  most  prominent  Symbolists  is  Maurice  Denis,  a  capable 
artist  whose  religious  mysticism  is  often  best  shown  in  his  landscapes. 
One  of  his  outstanding  qualities  is  the  brilliance  and  variety  of  colour 
obtained  from  a  very  restricted  palette.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Ely  sees.  Felix  Valloton  is  a  very 
able  illustrator  and  draughtsman.  Bonnard  has  a  great  sense  for  colour 
and  for  decorative  effects.  His  paintings  of  interiors  and  figures  often 
possess  an  extraordinary  delicacy  and  charm  of  colour.  Vuillard  is 
another  painter  with  similar  qualities  to  those  of  Bonnard.  Charles 
Guerin  is  an  able  designer.  The  paintings  of  Frelaut,  a  painter  of  the 
country  and  country  life,  have  the  rare  charm  of  simplicity.  Modigliani 
died  too  young  to  leave  us  anything  definite,  but  the  promise  shown 
in  his  drawings  and  paintings  was  great. 

The  Fauves  come  as  a  revolt  against  official  art  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  continuation  of  Impressionism.  The  naivete  of  Rousseau  le 
Douanier,  Gauguin's  Tahiti  paintings  and  primitive  art  in  general  may 
be  taken  as  their  starting  point.  The  most  prominent  Fauve  is  Henri 
Matisse,  who  gets  an  extraordinary  richness  of  colour  and  design  by 
the  greatest  economy  of  means.  Although  simplifying  to  the  utmost, 
he  never  becomes  grotesque  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  design  frequently 
shows  a  serene  sense  of  humour,  while  his  colour  betrays  great,  even 
unique  taste.  His  numerous  works  adorn  many  public  galleries  and 
private  collections,  and  a  good  example  of  his  painting  is  given  on 
Plate  CXXIV  (b). 

Georges  Rouault  takes  a  special  place  among  the  Fauves.  He  belongs 
to  their  rank  and  file  by  his  simplicity  of  method  and  economy  of 
means,  but  by  the  strength  of  his  drawing  and  expression  he  is  akin 
to  Daumier  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  Toulouse  Lautrec.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  anything  more  simple,  more  powerful,  occasionally  even  bordering 
on  the  grotesque,  and  executed  with  smaller  choice  of  means  than  his 
gauche  drawings  of  nudes,  figures,  peasants  and  animals,  all  of  whom 
he  sees  in  their  most  tragic  and  obliterated  state. 

Such  works  of  Pablo  Picasso  as  Head  of  a  Man,  painted  under  the 
influence  of  Nigger  and  Polynesian  sculpture,  bring  him  also  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Fauves. 

Van  Dongen,  a  painter  of  portraits  full  of  a  peculiar  charm  and 
elegance,  is  another  prominent  member  of  this  school. 

Cubism. — However  great  was  the  merit  of  Courbet's  realism,  it  proved 
itself  in  the  course  of  time  too  superficial  to  continue  to  exist  without 
being  adapted  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  integral  works  of  art. 
Impressionism,  which  furthered  the  cause  of  realism  in  the  treatment 
of  colour,  neglected  form  and  design  altogether.  While  Realism,  and 
especially  Impressionism,  had  the  merit  of  attracting  the  artist's  attention 
away  from  the  superficial   and  pompously  theatrical,   often  bordering 
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on  the  ridiculous,  arrangements  of  the  academic  and  romantic  schools, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  responsible  for  reducing  painting  to  the  absurd 
stage  of  taking  into  account  a  few  of  the  essential  elements  only.  Thus 
for  the  Realists  subject  was  the  principal  factor,  while  for  the  Impres- 
sionists colour,  or  rather  the  rendering  of  light  alone,  became  of  para- 
mount importance.  That  is  to  say,  at  this  time  the  painters  abandoned 
the  superficial  academic  conception  only  to  grasp  an  equally  superficial 
and  absolutely  disorganised  reality. 

Toulouse  Ivautrec,  although  at  one  time  influencing  some  younger 
painters  like  Picasso  ("  blue  period  "  paintings,  The  Poor  Man  on  the 
Seashore,  The  Family  with  the  Monkey,  etc.),  owing  to  the  transitory 
and  consequently  indefinite  character  of  his  conceptions,  could  not 
remedy  the  lack  of  organic  qualities  in  art.  The  revolt  of  the  Fauves 
did  not  restore  to  art  the  lost  conception  of  form  and  quickly  showed 
signs  of  an  anti-academic  academism.  The  Symbolists  were  too  vague 
in  defining  their  ideas  to  be  of  much  use.  And  yet  the  need  for  discipline 
was  growing  greater.  In  fact,  this  need  asked  for  something  analogous 
to  a  religious  reformation,  and  when  the  first  results  of  the  new  move- 
ment showed  themselves  it  became  of  necessity  exclusive  in  character. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  work  of  Cezanne  showed  its  real 
importance,  as  he  proved  to  be  the  only  contemporary  artist  whose 
efforts  were  directed  towards  creating  an  integral  work  of  art.  Instead 
of  the  superficiality  of  impressionism  and  realism  and  the  arbitrary 
diptortions  of  the  Fauves,  lie  showed  the  way  to  a  more  profound 
lealism  which  under  certain  circumstances  makes  "  distortion 
imperative  ;  in  short,  he  realised  that  no/  only  the  colours  in  an  ensemble, 
latl  the  forms  also,  influence  each  other,  a  fact  forgotten  since  I'd  Greco. 
Also,  he  was  the  only  one  to  point  out  the  importance  of  plastic  solids 
in  the  conception  of  space  and  form.  The  importance  of  these  ideas 
quickly  realised  by  the  youngei  generation  of  painters  and  the 
official  art  of  to-day  in  France  the  art  we  considei  as  pasl  derives 
( liicilv  from  Cezanne.    By  this  we  do  not  imply  that  tin-  artist-  of  to  day 

are  merely  imitators  of  Cezanne,  but   that   they  do.  in  most   cases,  take 

Cezanne  as  their  starting  point. 

The  first  modern  artist  in  France  to  distort  figures  and  objects 
deliberate!}  in  ordei  i<>  get  a  satisfactory  design  is  Raoul  Dufy,  who 
began  this  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The  fact  that  tin-  Fauves 
came  into  prominence  about  that  time  made  many  people  classif}  him 
as  a  Fauve,  while  m  reality  he  is  a  predecessor,  although  by  no  means 
tin-  inventor,  of  Cubism  His  complete  mastery  oi  design  brings  him 
to  the  forefront   of  modern  art 

Tin-  quest  tor  discipline  , md  the  restoration  of  the  science  oi  design 
induced   Derain  and   Picasso  to  follow   the  lines  indicated  by  Cezanne 

and    by    SOme    Of    the    old    masters.      Theil    chief    pie  occupation    became 

yolume;    the  formei  relied  great!)   on  the  old  masters  while  the  latter 
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went  further  and  imposed  on  himself  a  rigid  and  almost  entirely 
geometrical  discipline.  Probably  the  best  definition  of  Cubism  is  that 
made  by  the  late  poet  and  art  critic,  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  who  says  : 
"  The  difference  between  the  old  art  and  Cubism  is  in  the  fact  that 
Cubism  is  not  an  art  of  imitation  but  an  art  of  conception  which  strives 
to   elevate   itself   to   creation." 

The  best  characterisation,  too,  of  the  three  different  tendencies  in 
Cubism,  namely,  scientific  Cubism,  physical  Cubism  and  Orphic  Cubism, 
was  formulated  by  the  same  writer.  The  first  is  "  the  art  of  painting 
a  new  ensemble  of  the  elements  borrowed  not  from  the  reality  of  vision, 
but  from  the  reality  of  knowledge."  To  this  group  belong  Picasso, 
George  Braque,  Metzinger,  Albert  Gleizes,  Marie  Laurencin  and  Juan 
Gris.  The  second  is  "  the  art  of  painting  a  new  ensemble  of  the  elements 
mostly  borrowed  from  the  reality  of  vision."  lye  Fauconnier  was  the 
first  who  showed  this  tendency.  And  the  third  is  "  the  art  of  painting 
new  ensembles  of  the  elements  not  borrowed  from  the  reality  of  vision 
but  entirely  created  by  the  artist  and  endowed  by  him  with  a  powerful 
reality."  To  this  group  belong  Picasso,  Robert  Delaunay,  Fernand 
Feger,  Francis  Picabia  and  Marcel  Duchamp. 

Picasso,  after  passing  through  the  severe  discipline  of  "  scientific 
and  Orphic  "  Cubism  and  Ingres'  conception  of  drawing,  is  moving 
in  his  latest  paintings  towards  a  real  classicism,  retaining  elegance 
of  pose  but  emphasising  the  solidity  of  the  volume.  A  supreme 
craftsman  and  a  resourceful  and  sensitive  artist,  he  takes  the  foremost 
place  in  the  art  of  to-day.  His  well-known  Portrait  of  Miss  Stein  is 
shown  on  Plate  CXXIII. 

Derain  is  the  only  painter  of  the  new  school  who  can  claim  an  equal 
importance  and  influence  in  the  heirarchy  of  the  art  of  to-day.  Although 
never  exactly  a  "  scientific  cubist,"  nevertheless  he  reached  their 
precision  and  was  often  more  logical  and  human  at  the  same  time. 
His  landscapes  (see  Plate  CXXII  (a)  ),  still-lifes  and  figure  paintings 
betray  a  real  master. 

Othon  Friesz,  although  never  actually  a  cubist,  has  many  things  in 
common  with  them  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  simple  fact  that 
his  starting  point  is  also  Cezanne  and  Poussin.  He  has  an  incomparable 
sense  for  decorative  design.  Marchand,  who  began  with  somewhat 
disconcerting  compositions,  has  arrived  at  a  conception  which  resulted 
in  his  giving  us  some  very  well  designed  and  solidly  rendered  paintings. 
Segonzac  with  a  palette  as  restricted  as  if  borrowed  from  the  Cubists, 
paints  in  a  large  manner  landscapes  and  figures  of  an  extraordinary 
charm.  Vlaminck,  following  the  steps  of  Cezanne,  produced  a  great 
number  of  very  interesting  and  well-painted  landscapes. 

Young  Art. — The  generation  of  artists  too  young  to  take  part  in  the 
big  fight  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  seems  to  have  taken  seriously 
the   experiences    of    their   immediate   predecessors.     Indeed,    it   seems 
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that  now  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  Derain  and  the  Cubists, 
and  partly  of  Friesz,  one  might  reasonably  expect  the  full  results  of  the 
enormous  efforts  made  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  turbulent  century. 
We  do  not  refer  to  those  young  artists  who  are  blindly  following  one 
or  the  other  school,  but  to  those  who  are  preserving  their  personality 
while  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  "  picture- 
making  "  accumulated  by  the  living  masters.  The  outstanding  figures 
of  this  generation  are  Andre  Lhote,  an  able  and  intelligent  artist ;  Kisling, 
Maurice  Asselin,  Robert  Lotiron,  Rene  Durey,  Gabriel-Fournier,  Marcel 
Gaillard,  Mme.  Halicka,  Zavados  and  Marcoussis. 

The  academic  spirit  shows  itself  more  strongly  in  sculpture  than  in 
painting.  None  of  the  sculptors  belonging  to  the  old  school  are  up  to  the 
level  of  their  predecessors,  although  much  interesting  work  has  been 
done  by  them.  They  make  their  appeal  as  a  rule  more  through  the  literary 
content  of  the  subject  than  through  plastic  values.  The  most  notable 
are  :  Bartholome,  who  came  into  prominence  with  his  Le  Monument 
aux  Morts  ;  Mercie,  who  executed  monuments  to  Gounod,  Alfred  de 
Musset  (both  in  Paris),  Jeanne  d'Arc  (Rouen),  etc.,  de  Saint-Marceaux, 
Idrac,  Boucher,  Marqueste,  Sicard    and  Gardet. 

A  place  apart  must  be  given  to  Bourdelle,  who  is  a  sculptor  of 
outstanding  merit  and  one  of  the  first  to  break  away  from  academism. 
Although  often  dominated  by  the  literary  meaning  of  his  subject,  he 
possesses  a  great  sense  for  decorative  effect,  and  produces  very 
interesting  and  powerful  work,  which  has  gained  him  the  place  of  the 
greatest  living  sculptor  of  the  older  school.  His  principal  works  are  the 
decorations  of  the  Champs  Elysees  Theatre,  where  he  also  executed 
the  frescoes,  a  monument  to  Mitzkievitch  done  for  the  Polish  Republic, 
a  monument  to  General  Alvcar  done  for  the  Argentine,  a  portrait  of 
Rodin  and  the  bust  of  Koeberle. 

What  is  probably  a  unique  case  in  the  history  of  sculpture  is  that  of 
Degas,  who  proved  to  be  as  good  a  sculptor  as  he  was  painter,  although 
apparently  he  resorted  to  modelling  only  as  an  aid  to  drawing  his  figures. 
A  considerable  number  of  statuettes  of  nudes  and  horses,  cast  in  bronze 
and  not  shown  until  after  his  death,  give  undoubted  proofs  of  his  merits 
as  a  sculptor.     One  of  his  nudes  is  shown  on  Plate  CXIV  (a). 

Maillol  is  one  of  those  rare  sculptors  who  know  how  to  combine  their 
emotions  and  medium  without  any  hindrance  to  either.  There  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  his  subtle  combinations  of  beautifully  proportioned 
figures  into  a  powerful  design.  A  pleasing  calm  and  warmth  radiate 
from  his  sculpture,  which  can  only  be  compared  with  the  best  Tanagra 
pieces.  Solidity  of  form,  construction  of  design,  and  straight-forwardness 
of  execution  and  elimination  of  elements  foreign  to  sculpture,  place  him 
;miong  the  best  sculptors  of  to-day.  One  of  his  best  known  works  is  the 
monument  to  Cezanne,  and  a  seated  female  figure  typical  of  his  work  is 
shown  on  Plate  CXXV  (b). 
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(a)     DF.RAIN.— Landscape 
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Brancusi,  too,  omits  all  detail  in  order  to  give  the  essential  stress  the 
importance  of  the  combination  of  forms.  These  facts  make  his  work 
original  and  powerful  at  the  same  time.  His  polished  bronzes,  wood  and 
marble  pieces  bring  out  the  qualities  of  the  respective  materials  to  an 
unrivalled  degree.  He  was  the  first  sculptor  to  be  a  forerunner  and 
associate  of  the  Cubists. 

Lipschitz  is  a  sculptor  of  great  ability  who  for  a  time  worked  exclusively 
on  design,  balance  and  evolution  of  forms,  which  resulted  in  his  producing 
astoundingly  interesting  pieces  of  "  abstract  "  sculpture. 

Other  sculptors  of  some  importance  are  Joaquim  Costa,  who  produced 
the  war  memorial  at  Rochelle,  Marque  and  O.  Zadkine. 

The  most  prominent  etchers,  engravers  and  illustrators  are  Lepere, 
Derain,  Dufy,  Friesz,  P.  Laprade,  J.  Laboureur,  R.  de  la  Fresnay, 
Boussignolt,  Marchand  and  Galanis. 

Among  artists  who  have  made  a  name  in  applied  arts  are  Dufy  with  his 
beautiful  designs  for  textiles,  Jourdain,  who  designed  good  interiors  and 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  J.  Sala. 

England 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  in  England  showed  no  such 
diverse  tendencies  as  in  France,  nor  were  there  any  painters  comparable 
with  Crome  or  Constable.  The  Pre-Raphaelites,  although  still  commanding 
the  public  taste,  were  swiftly  declining,  and  Whistler  and  his  fellow 
workers  the  Impressionists  presented  the  chief  interest  and  excitement. 
Impressionism  itself  did  not  spread  to  such  an  extent  as  in  France,  nor 
were  there  any  appreciable  efforts  to  develop  its  principles.  English 
painters  satisfied  themselves  by  accepting  this  particular  method  of 
painting,  which  had  been  to  some  extent  already  used  by  Turner,  Con- 
stable and  Bonnington,  as  it  appeared  in  France.  It  fitted  the  humidity 
of  the  English  landscape  and  the  softness  of  its  outlines.  The  most 
prominent  English  Impressionists  are  Watts,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Sir  James 
Guthrie,  Sir  William  Orpen,  Sir  John  I,avery  and  Wilson  Steer.  D.  Y. 
Cameron's  landscapes  are  happily  chosen  and  always  beautifully  bathed 
in  light.  Sir  John  I,avery,  a  prominent  portrait  painter,  is  chiefly  in- 
terested in  problems  of  colour  and  tonality  while  Sir  William  Orpen,  one 
of  the  most  renowned  English  portrait  painters,  excels  in  technique. 
Wilson  Steer  is  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  who  has  proved  to  be  a  real 
master  in  painting  English  landscape  both  in  oils  and  water  colours. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  charm  in  his  lightness  of  touch  and  subtlety  of 
colouring. 

A  number  of  painters  under  the  influence  of  various  tendencies  developed 
in  some  measure  their  own  styles.  Among  these  are  Sir  C.  J.  Holmes, 
Professor  Tonks,  Brangwyn,  W.  Sickert,  Augustus  John  and  Rothenstein. 
Brangwyn  is  a  painter  of  some  decorative  sense  and  great  impetuosity  of 
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brush  work.  Among  his  most  popular  works  are  The  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  John  has  gained  a  great  renown  by  his  daring  brush  work  and 
colour  ;  in  portrait  painting  he  is  the  only  one  who  follows  to  a  certain 
extent  some  of  the  eighteenth  century  English  masters.  His  Smiling 
Woman,  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  is  reproduced  on  Plate  CXXI  (a).  He 
is  also  influenced  by  old  Spanish  and  Italian  masters,  while  in  his  earlier 
works  he  shows  traces  of  Blake,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
and  Picasso.  Walter  Sickert  and  Roger  Fry  play  a  great  role  in  English 
modern  art,  in  fact  the  majority  of  English  younger  artists  of  note  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  i.e.,  those  under  French  influence  as  handed  to 
them  by  Roger  Fry  and  those  under  French  influence  as  handed  to  them 
by  Walter  Sickert.  Sickert,  basing  his  treatment  of  light  on  the  Im- 
pressionists' principles,  has  developed  an  entirely  personal  style  in  which 
design  plays  an  important  part.  His  subjects  are  landscape  and  gout- 
painting.  The  most  prominent  followers  of  his  are  Gilman,  Gore  and 
Therese  Eessore. 

Roger  Fry,  a  sincere  and  conscientious  landscape  painter,  is  the  first 
great  champion  of  Cezanne  and  all  modern  French  art  in  England. 
Under  his  influence  a  considerable  number  of  younger  English  artists  have 
taken  for  their  starting  point  either  Cezanne  or  some  other  French  artist 
who  is  working  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Cezanne.  Among  these  artists 
are  Duncan  Grant,  Bernard  Adeney,  F.  Porter,  Mark  Gertler,  Seabrooke 
and  Meninsky. 

A  special  place  is  taken  by  Ginner,  J.  and  P.  Nash  and  Ethelbert  White. 
'rhe  first  is  almost  a  Pre-Raphaelite  in  his  exactness  of  detail,  while  the 
others,  together  with  the  two  Spencers  and  Lamb,  constitute  the  English 
symbolists. 

Cubism  never  acquired  a  great  importance  in  England.  Among  the 
first  Cubists  was  Nevinson,  but  now  the  only  one  who  can  claim  that 
name  by  virtue  of  his  conception  of  design  is  J.  Power. 

An  interesting  combination  of  Cubism  with  literary  Romanticism  came 
forth  in  England  with  Yortieism,  whose  moving  spirit  is  \\  \  ndham  Lewis. 
The  most  prominent  Yorticists  are  Etchells,  Wadsworth,  Roberts  and 
Brzeska. 

Engraving  and  etching  is  represented  by  Fisher,  Sir  I\  Short,  James 
McBey,  Muirhead  Hone,  1).  Y.  Cameron,  Brangwyn,  John,  Sickert, 
Gordon   Craig,   Eric  Gill,    Lneien    Pissaro  and   John    Nash. 

So  far  the  Academic  school  has  not  brought  Forward  any  sculptor  of 
importance.     The     modern     school     is     represented     by     Epstein,     who 

possesses  greal  sense  for  modelling  ;  Eric  Gill,  working  under  early 
Christian  influence;  r  Dobson  and  Gaudier-Brzeska.  V.  Dobson  is 
a  sculptor  of  greal  ability,  with  a  keen  sense  for  material  and 
design.     Brzeska,  although  he  fell  in  the  war  while  still  very  young, 

left    us    some    pieces    of    sculpture     which    gave    promise     of    a    greal 

sculptor. 
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PLATE    CXXV 


(a)    DUNCAN    GRANT.— The    Hammock 


(b)    MAILLOL.— Figure    Sculpture    (Marble) 
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PLATE    CNXY1 


(a)  J.  D.  INNES.— Autumn  Oaks 


(6)  W1NSLOW  HOMER.     The  Northeaster 
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Germany 

Impressionism  spread  in  Germany  in  the  last  century  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  although  with  the  exception  of  some  portraits  by  Eeibl 
influenced  by  this  school,  there  are  no  very  important  works  before 
Max  Liebermann,  a  painter  of  outdoor  scenes  and  landscapes  of  out- 
standing merit. 

The  Cezanne  influence  is  strongly  marked  in  the  works  of  such  artists 
as  Pechstein,   Kokoshka,   Gaspar  and  Weisgeber. 

A  combination  of  Van  Gogh's  and  Cezanne's  influence  produced  in 
Germany  a  new  school,  known  by  the  name  of  Expressionism.  Form 
and  colour  are  modified  in  order  to  express  either  the  inner  meanings 
of  the  subjects  or  the  artist's  emotion,  of  whatever  description  they 
may  be.  A  Russian  artist,  V.  Kandinsky,  who  lived  in  Germany, 
formulated  the  essential  tendencies  of  this  school  in  his  "  Art  of  Spiritual 
Harmony."  literary,  theosophical  and  psychological  elements  are 
prevalent  with  the  expressionists.  By  far  the  most  important  artist 
of  this  school  besides  Kandinsky  is  Franz  Marc,  a  very  good  draughts- 
man and  a  sensitive  artist  who  often  succeeded  in  producing  excellent 
work.  He  was  killed  in  the  war,  just  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
beginning  to  give  us  his  best  work.  Other  interesting  artists  of  the 
same  school  are  Paul  Klee,  Goering,  Schreyer,  Fesninger,  Heckel,  Cezar 
Klein  and  Uphoff,  who  is  also  the  most  prominent  sculptor  of  the  same 
school. 

Russia 

Contemporary  Russian  art  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  still 
dominated  either  by  romanticism,  ably  typified  by  Vrubel ;  landscape 
painting  by  Eevitan  ;  or  by  realism  as  shown  in  historical  and  genre 
paintings  represented  by  Repin.  Other  artists  of  some  importance 
and  of  similar  tendencies  are  Vasnetsof,  an  able  painter  of  religious 
subjects  ;  Somov,  and  the  portraitist  Sieroff. 

The  most  prominent  tendency  in  Russian  painting  is  the  sense  for 
decoration,  which  was  emphasised  specially  in  works  of  such  artists  as 
A.  Benvir,  L.  Bakst  and  N.  Roerich. 

The  modern  movement  starts  in  Russia  with  Earionow  and  Gont- 
charova  who,  with  a  number  of  other  young  artists,  came  into  direct 
touch  with  modern  French  artists  and  invited  them  to  participate  in 
exhibitions  of  modern  art  at  Moscow.  Earionow  and  Gontcharova, 
furthering  to  the  utmost  the  decorative  character  of  their  work,  de- 
veloped a  quite  personal  style.  Victor  Barth  is  another  important  name 
in  Russian  modern  art.  The  artists  of  some  importance  are  Kremeigne, 
Jacovleff,  Grigorieff,  Soudeikin,  and  Boris  Anrep,  a  master  of 
mosaics. 

Expressionism  is  represented  by  V.  Kandinsky,  Chagall,  Ivan  Puni  and 
Charchonne. 
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Sculptors  of  interest  are  Lipshitz,  Soudbinin,  Charm  Orloff  Archipenko 
and  Zadkine. 

Italy 

Except  able  representatives  of  Impressionism  like  Ettore  Tito  and 
Sorola,  Italy  produced  hardly  anything  of  outstanding  interest  until 
the  advent  of  Futurism.  The  Futurists  aim  at  an  integral  represen- 
tation of  interpenetration  of  objects  and  emotions.  They  have  stated 
their  case  in  their  numerous  manifestoes.  The  most  prominent  Futurist 
painters  are  Boccioni,  Carra,  Russolo,  Severini,  Soffici,  Balla  and  De 
Pero.  Boccioni  is  dead,  and  Carra,  Soffici  and  Severini  (the  last  working 
in  Paris)  are  slowly  returning  to  Classicism.  Probably  the  only 
sculptor  who  attempted  to  base  his  works  entirely  on  Impressionism 
is  Medordo  Rosso. 

Spain  and  Other  Countries 

In  Spain  there  are  two  very  prominent  painters,  the  Impressionist 
H.  Anglada-Camarasa,  and  the  painter  of  Toreadors  and  portraits 
Zuloago,  whose  works  show  influence  of  El  Greco  and  Goya.  Spain  has 
also  given  two  most  prominent  Cubists,  namely  Picasso  and  Juan  Gris. 

Among  other  European  countries,  Yugoslavia  produced  two  excellent 
Impressionists,  Grohar  and  Yama,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned 
European  sculptors,  Ivan  Mestrovic.  Poland  gave  such  excellent 
painters  as  Matejko,  L,enz,  Stanislawsky  Wysfinsky,  in  modern  art 
Kisling  Marcoussis,  Feder,  Mine.  Halicka  and  Zamadevsky,  and  in 
oCulpture  Ksawery  Dunikowsky  and  Ostrowsky.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  produced  Zorn  and  Murch,  and  Roumania  the  sculptor  Bran- 
cusi  and  the  inventor  of  Dadaism,  Tzara. 

America 

The  Art  connections  between  France  and  America  that  have  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  American  Art  were  established 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  Americans  began  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  become  pupils  of  Gros  at  the  Ecolc  des  Beaux  Arts. 
These  connections  have  steadily  increased  till  Americans  have,  in  several 
cases,  taken  a  leading  part  in  Knropean  Art.  The  influence  of  Whistler 
was  very  marked,  and  John  S.  Sargent  remains  the  only  living  artist 
who  has  had  his  works  (  The  Portraits  of  the  Wertheimer  Family)  exhibited 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  His  bold  style  of  portraiture  and 
effective  use  of  colouring  are  perhaps  derived  from  Impressionism 
through  the  influence  of  Whistler. 

Impressionism  took  a  firm  hold  amongst  American  artists,  and 
indeed  as  early  as  1877  we  find  Mi<s  Mary  Cassatt  amongst  the  first 
Paris  group.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
American    Impressionists   are    Childe    Ilassam,    an    excellent    landscape 
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PLATE   CXXVII 


(a)    PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    JERSEY,    U.S.A. 


(b)  G.    W.    BELLOWS.—"  Stag  at   Sharkeys  " 
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painter  ;  F.  Duveneck,  a  painter  with  a  strong  sense  of  colour  (e.g., 
The  Man  in  the  Spanish  Coat)  ;  George  Bellows  (e.g.,  Stag  at  Sharkeys, 
Plate  CXXVII  (b)  )  ;    and  George  Luks. 

A  special  place  is  taken  by  Albert  P.  Ryder,  an  artist  of  much  sincerity 
and  sensibility,  whose  chief  work,  Christ  Appearing  to  Mary,  is  now 
in  the  Gellatly  collection.  Prominent  among  landscapists  are  John  H. 
Twatchman  and  Rockwell  Kent,  the  former  notable  for  the  delicacy 
and  definition  of  his  style,  and  the  latter  for  his  vigorous  use  of  colour 
and  forms  to  achieve  a  brilliant  and  well-balanced  effect.  Arthur  B. 
Davies  is  a  painter  with  the  romantic  touch  and  imagination  and  with 
a  subtle  sense  of  design,  as  shown  in  his  Angel  Sphinx.  Guy  Pene  du 
Bois  has  an  imagination  reminiscent  of  Felicien  Rops.  Robert  W.  Chanler 
borrows  forms  from  the  East  for  expressing  his  vision,  as  shown  in  The 
Death  of  the  White  Hart.  W.  M.  Chase  was  an  excellent  portraitist, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  colour  and  design. 

Other  artists  of  outstanding  merit  are  Paul  Burlin,  Randall  Davey, 
C.  Dennett,  Paul  Dogherty,  Max  Rueline  and  John  Sloan. 

There  is  an  increasing  section  of  American  artists  of  the  younger 
generation,  working  both  in  America  and  in  Paris,  who  seek  to  express 
themselves  in  fresh  forms  and  to  free  themselves  from  traditional 
European  methods.  The  work  so  far  produced  may  be  considered  mainly 
as  speculative,  but  mention  should  be  made  of  John  Marin,  Maurice 
Sterne  and  Joseph  Stella,  the  latter  principally  an  "  abstract  "  painter 
of  originality  and  distinction. 

Sculptors  of  merit  include  Daniel  Chester  French,  Frederick  McMonnies 
and  Solon  Borglum.  Paul  Manship,  with  his  technical  skill  and  great 
decorative  sense,  produces  work  that  is  in  many  ways  reminiscent  of 
Donatello.     His  Dancer  and  Gazelles  is  well  known. 

American  architecture  for  many  years  kept  very  closely  to  the  Beaux 
Arts  tradition,  in  which  American  architects  were  usually  trained.  An 
exception  to  this  was  the  career  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  who  employed, 
not  without  success,  a  version  of  Romanesque,  as  at  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  which,  in  other  hands,  produced  distinctly  displeasing  results. 

The  Renaissance  came  in  1893  with  the  opening  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago.  That  Exposition,  in  its  architecture,  offered  the 
first  evidences  of  an  intelligent  combination  of  archaeological  and  Beaux 
Arts  traditions  in  subordination  to  the  structure  itself  and  to  the  purpose 
it  was  to  serve. 

Of  latter  years  there  has  been  an  important  and  growing  school  of 
architects  who  have  ably  planned  and  produced  civic  buildings  of  dignified 
effect  which  exhibit  application  of  classic  forms  in  a  combination  of 
freedom  and  effectiveness  embodying  many  fine  qualities  lacking  in 
similar  modern  works  and  approaching  the  spirit  of  the  great  buildings 
of  former  times.  One  may  instance  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Station 
at  New  York,  by  McKim  Mead  and  White,  and  other  great    termini  ; 
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the  New  York  Public  Library,  by  Carrere  and  Hastings  ;  and  the  Detroit 
Public  Library,  by  Cass  Gilbert. 

At  the  same  time,  large  utilitarian  structures,  such  as  railway  stores, 
paper  warehouses,  etc.,  have  been  carried  out  in  a  severe  yet  distinctive 
modern  manner  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Continental  productions,  but 
admirably  adapted  to  the  type  of  work.  A  typical  example  of  this  style 
is  shown  in  Plate  CXXYIII  of  the  Shelton  Hotel,  New  York. 

Many  collegiate  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  a  free  adaptation 
of  late  Gothic,  especially  fifteenth  century  Tudor  ;  many  of  these  are 
by  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson,  who  have  also  designed  many  impres- 
sive Gothic  churches,  far  in  advance  of  nineteenth  century  literalism. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  American  domestic  architecture  is  on  a  level 
with  the  achievements  in  civic  building,  despite  many  fine  country 
houses  recently  erected.  The  most  successful  designs  are  those  which 
seek  to  recreate  some  of  the  delicate  dignity  of  the  old  Colonial  buildings 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Beyond  this,  America  has  no 
fine  traditional  domestic  architecture  on  which  to  base  her  buildings, 
and  the  result  is  a  rather  miscellaneous  eclecticism. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  architectural  lay-out  of  gardens 
and  to  decoration  and  furniture,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  prevailing 
taste  has  tended  in  the  direction  of  old  Colonial  English  and  Georgian, 
and  about  New  York  in  an  occasional  tendency  to  an  almost  literal 
reproduction  of  Italian  interiors  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

The  following  summing  up  by  Santayana  goes  some  way  to  explain 
pie  divergent  characteristics  noted  above  : — "  America  is  a  country 
with  two  mentalities,  one  a  survival  of  the  beliefs  and  standards  of  the 
fathers,  the  other  an  expression  of  the  instincts,  practices  and  discoveries 
of  the  younger  generation.  The  truth  is  that  one-half  of  the  American 
mind,  that  not  occupied  intensely  in  practical  affairs,  has  remained, 
I  will  not  say  high  and  dry,  but  slightly  becalmed  ;  it  has  floated  gently 
in  the  back  waters,  while,  alongside,  in  invention  and  industry  and 
social  organisation,  the  other  half  of  the  mind  was  leaping  down  a  sort 
of  Niagara  Rapids.  This  diversion  may  be  found  symbolised  in  American 
architecture  ;  a  neat  reproduction  of  the  Colonial  mansion  with  some 
modern  comforts  introduced  surreptitiously  stands  beside  the  sky- 
scraper. The  American  will  inhabits  the  skyscraper  ;  the  American 
intellect  inhabits  the  Colonial  mansion.  The  one  is  the  sphere  of  the 
American  man  ;  the  other,  at  least  predominantly,  of  the  American 
woman.  The  one  is  all  aggressive  enterprise  ;  the  other  all  genteel 
tradition." 
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Metsu,  Gabriel,  217 
Meunier,  Constantin,  266 
Mieris,  Frans,  217 
Mignard,  Pierre,  223 
Mignon,  Abraham,  219 
Milanese  school,  138-142 
Millais,  Sir  J.  E.,  264 
Millet,  J.  F.,  258 
Miniature     painting,     see 

under  Painting 
Minoan  period,  30 
Molyn,  the  younger,  2 1 9 
Monet,  Claude,  259 
Monnier,  Henri,  255 
Montagna,  Bartolommeo, 

152 
Montagna,  Benedetto,  1  52 
Montelupo,    Rafaello    de, 

164 
Montigny,    240 
Montorsoli,  164 
Moore,  Henry,  265 
Morales,  Luis,  228 
Morbihan,    4 
Moreau,  le  jeune,  238 
Moreau,  Gustave,  261 
Moreau,  J.,  270 
Moreelse,  Paul,  213 
Moro,  Antonio,  208,  229 
Moroni,     Giovanni     Bat- 

tista,  155 
Mosaics,  62,  63,  68ff.,  71, 

122 
Mostaert,  Jan,  176 
Mottez,  254 
Moulins,  Maitre  de,  1 80 
Murillo,   Bartolome  Este- 

ban,  231,  232 
Mycenaean  period,  30,  32 
Myron,  40 

Nanteuil,  Robert,  224 
Nash,  John,  265 
Nasmyth,  263 
Nattier,  J.  M.,  235 
Navarrete,     Juan     Fern- 
andez, 228 
Neefs,  Peter,  219 
Negretti,  Jacopo,  153 
Negroponte,  150 
Neuville,  de,  258 
Niccolo,  Pierodi,  160 
Normandy,    school,    97 
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Norwich  school,  263 
Nuzi,  Allegretto,  132 

Oderisio,  Roberto  di,  132 
Oeben,  240 
Olivieri,  Paolo,  164 
Opie,  John,  243 
Oppenord,  G.  M.,  240 
Orcagna,  Andrea,  126 
Orchardson,  Sir  William, 

265 
Orezo,  Mateo,  231 
Orley,  Bernard  van,  176 
Orpen,  Sir  William,  275 
Ostade,  Adriaen  van,  216 
Ostarem,     Jan     Cornelisz 

van,  176 
Ouwater,  Albert  van,  174 
Overbeck,  267 

Pachecho,  228 
Painting  : 

American,  Modern,  278 

Belgian,  266 

Byzantine,  71,  72 

Dutch,  213-219,  268 

Egyptian,  12,  13 

English,   196,   197,  242, 
263-265 

Etruscan,  49 

Flemish,    171-177,  208- 
212 

Florentine,  12911. 

French,    178-188,    233- 
238,  250 

German,  267 

Italian,  i22ff.,  244,  268 

Roman,  59 

Romanesque,  90 

Russian,  277 

Scandinavian,  278 

Sienese,  127-129 

Spanish,    195,   228-232, 
243ft.,  268,  278 
Pajou,  240 
Pareja,  Juan  de,  231 
Palissy,  Bernard,  183 
Palladio,  206,  207 
Panicale,  Masolinoda,  129 
Pantoja  de  la  Cruz,  229 
Parma,  school  of,  149-150 
Parmigiano,  Francesco 

Mazzola,  1  56 
Parrocel,  238 
Pasiteles,  44 
Pater,  234 
Pencz,  Georg,  191 
Penicauds,  the,  183 
Pergamon,  the  artists  of, 

■)  j 
Pericles,  37,  38 
Perpendicular  style,  1  1 1 


Perrault,  Claude,  226,  227 
Perreal,  Jean,  182 
Perroneau,  235 
Persia,  art  of,  21-25  ',    its 

influence,  78 
Pcrugino,  Pietro,  143 
Peruzzi,  Baldassare,    141, 

169 
Pesellino     (Francesco     di 

Stefano),  132 
Phoenicia,  art  of,  26,  28 
Phidias,  37,  39,  40 
Picasso,  Pablo,  271,  272, 

.273 
Pietro,  Lorenzo  di,  132 
Pigalle,  239 
Pilon,  Germain,  183 
Pinturicchio,  143 
Piombo,  Sebastiano,  154 
Pisanello,  132 
Pisano,  Andrea,  1 56 
Pisano,  Niccolo,  122,  123 
Pissarro,  Lucien,  259 
Pittoni,  244 
Plateresco,  195 
Poelenburg,  219 
Poitiers,  school  of,  98 
Pollajuolo,  Antonio,   134, 

159 
Polycleitos,  40 
Pontormo   (Jacopo 

Carucci),  148 
Potter,  Paul,  2 1 8 
Pourbus,  Frans  II,  208 
Pourbus,  Pieter,  208 
Poussin,  Nicolas,  221 
Pradier,  256 
Pratt,  Roger,  246 
Praxiteles,  4 1 
Preault,  256 
Prehistoric  art,  1-4 
Pre-Raphaelite        school, 

the,  264,  269,  275 
Primaticcio,    Francesco, 

183,  186 
Prud'hon,  252,  253 
Pucelle,  Jean,  179 
Puget,  Pierre,  224 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  260 

Quercia,  Jacopo  della,  1  ^ 

Raeburn,  Sir  Henry,  243 

Raffet,  255 

Raimondi,  Marc  Antonio, 

146 
Ramsey,  243 
Raphael,  1 4  ^  f  f . 
Rauch,  267 

R^gnault,  Henri,  251,  261 
Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  20 1 , 

21  3-2  16 


Renaissance,  the,  121- 198 
In  England,  197-198 
In  Flanders,  171- 177 
In  France,   178-188 
In    Germany,    Austria, 

etc.,  189-194 
In  Italy,  121- 170 
In  Spain,  194-195 
Rethel,  267 
Reymondi,  Pierre,  183 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  2^2 
Rhodes,  school  of,  44 
Ribalta,     Francesco    and 

Juan  de,  228 
Ribera,  Jose  de,  229 
Ribera,  Juan  Antonio,  268 
Ribot,  260 
Ricard,  260 
Ricci,  Sebastiano,  244 
Riesener,  240 
Rigaud,  Hyacinth,  223 
Rizzi,  Antonio,   161 
Robbia,  Andrea  della,  i  59, 

160 
Robbia,  Luca  della,  158 
Robert,  Hubert,  238 
Robert,  Leopold,  258 
Robinson,  Theodore,  269 
Rodin,  Auguste,  262 
Roerich,  N.,  277 
Roman     art,      5off.;     its 

influence,   73 
Roman  school  of  painting, 

144-148 
Romanesque   art,    81-01  ; 

traditions  of,  1 15 
Romano,   Cristoforo,    16] 
Rome,  the  centre  of  art  in 

Italy,  146 
Romney,  George,  243 
Rops,  Felicien,  266 
Rosa,  Salvator,  205 
Rosales,  Eduardo,  268 
Rosselli,  Cosimo,  133 
Rossellino,  Antonio,  1  59 
Rossetti,  D.  G.,  264 
Rosso,  Medordo,  278 
Rothenstein,  W.,  275 
Rouault,  George,  271 
Rousseau,     "  Le     Doua- 

nier,"  271 
Rousseau,  Theodore,  257, 

258 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  201, 

209,  210,  211 
Rude,  255,  256 
Ruskin,  John,  264 
Russell,  John,  243 
Russian  art,  74,  277 

Saint-Aubyn,    Augustin 
and  Gabriel,   239 


Saint-Gaudens,  Louis,  269 
St.  Jans,  Geertgen  tot,  1 74 
Sait  art,  5-12 
Sala,  J.,  275 
Sammicheli,  169 
Sangallo,   169 
Sansovino,  Andrea,  161 
Santerre,  234 
Saracenic  art,  75-80 
Sargent,   John,   278 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  148 
Sassetta,  Stefano  di  Gio- 
vanni, 132 
Scamozzi,    206 
Scandinavian  art,  87,  278 
Scheffer,  Ary,  255 
Schenckel,   Friedrich,  194 
Schut,  Cornelis,  2 1 1 
Schwartz,  Christopher, 

193 
Scopas,  41 
Scorel,  Jan,  176 
Sculpture  :    American 
modern,  269,  279 

Assyrian,    19 

Egyptian,   9-12 

English,  265,  276 

Etruscan,  49 

Flemish,   177 

French,  100-102,  107, 
181-183,  222,  223, 
239,  255,  256,  261, 
262,  274 

Greek,  36-45 

Hittite,  26 

Italian,  156-164,  205- 
207,  268 

Persian,  24 

Roman,  56ff. 

Romanesque,  89 
Segantini,  Giovanni,  268 
Sendjirli,  excavations  at, 

25,  26 
Sesto,  Cesare  da,  140 
Settignano,  Desiderio  da, 

159 
Sicily,  78,  90 
Sickert,  Walter,  269,  276, 

277 
Sienese  school,  127-129 
Signorelli,  Luca,  147 
Sirpula,  discoveries  at,  15 
Slodtz,  Michel  Ange,  239 
Sluter,  Claus,  177,  189 
Snyders,  Francois,  212 
Solario,  Andrea,  140 
Solis,  Virgilius,  191 
Soufflot,   241 
Spain  :  Architecture,  102, 
106,  1 10,  195,  196 

Painting,  228-232,  243, 
268,  278 
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Spranger,    Bartolomeus, 

208 
Squarcione,    Francesco, 

137 
Stappen,  C.  van  der,  266 
Stark,  James,  263 
Steen,  Jan,  217 
Steer,  Wilson,  269,  275 
Steinlein,  270 
Stevens,   Alfred   (Belgian 

artist),  266 
Stevens,    Alfred   (English 

artist),  265 
Stonehenge,  4 
Street,  G.  E.,  265 
Strozzi,  201 
Symbolism,  Christian,  61, 

62,  65 
Symbolists,  the,  270,  276 
Switzerland,  87,  267 

Tanagra  figures,  etc.,  45 
Tapestry,  116,  240 
Tello,  15,  16 
Teniers,  David,  212 
Terborch,  Gerard,  216 
Thayer,  Abbott,  269 
Theban  art,  5,  9 
Theotocopuli,    Domenico, 

228 
Thomire,  Thomas,  240 
Thulden,    Theodore    van, 

21 1 
Tibaldi,  1  56 
Tiepolo,     Giovanni     Bat- 

tista,  244 
Tintoretto,    Jacopo 

Robusti,  154,  155 
Titian,  153 
Tito,  Ettore,  278 
Tobar,  Miguel  de,  232 
Tonks,  Professor,  276 
Topfer,  A.  W.,  267 
Traini,  Francesco,  126 
Trajan  period,  57 
Tralles,  school  of,  44 
Trilithon,  4 
Tristan,  Luis,  229 
Tura,  Cosimo,  149 
Troyon,  257 
Trutat,  Felix,  255 
Tubi,  223 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  264 
Tuscany,  the  art  of,  136 
Tutankhamen,  1 3 
Twatchman,  J.  H.,  279 
Tzara,  T.,  278 

Ulm,  school  of,  1 90 
Umbrian  school,  132,  142- 
144 
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Valckenburg,  L.  and  M., 

208 
Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony, 

197,  210 
Van  Eycks,  the,  17 iff. 
Vanni,  156 

Valdes  Leal,  Juan  de,  232 
Valenciennes,  252 
Valloton,  Felix,  271 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  247 
Vargas,  Luis  de,  228 
Varin,  Quentin,  221 
Vasari,  Giorgio,  i  56 
Vedder,  Elihu,  269 
Velasquez,  230 
Velde,  Adriaen  vande,2ig 
Venetian  school,  1 50-1 56 
Veneziano,  Antonio,  126 
Vermeer,  Jan,  217 
Vernet,  Horace,  254 
Vernet,  Joseph,  237 
Veronesi,     Paolo    Caliari, 

154 
Verrocchio,    Andrea    del, 

134,  148,  159,  160 
Vien,  241 

Vigee-Le  Brun,  Mme,,  237 
Vigne,  Paul  de,  266 
Villoldo,  Juan,  228 
Vincent,  George,  263 
Vischer,  Peter,  190 
Viti,  Timoteo,  149 
Vivarini,  Antonio,  1  50 
Vlaminck,  273 
Voenius,  Otto,  208 
Vorticism,  276 
Vos,  M.  de,  208 
Vouet,  Simon,  221 
Vriendt,  Cornelis  de,  177 
Vrubel,  277 


Wappers,  266 
Warner,  Olin,  269 
Watteau,    Antoine,    233, 

2  34 
Watts,  G.  F.,  265 
Westphalian  school,  190 
Whistler,  J.  M.,  269,  278 
Wiertz,  Antoine,  266 
Wilkie,  David,  265 
Witte,  Emmanuel  de,  219 
Wohlgemuth,  Michel,  191 
Wouwermans,  Philip,  217 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,246 


Zampieri,  Domenico,  204 
Zeghers,  Gerard,  2 1 1 
Zevio,  Altichiero,  1 32 
Zurbaran,  Francesco,  229, 
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Adam,  Robert.    St.  Paul's,  Waldenbury, 

CII(a) 
Alhambra,  wall  decoration  in,  79 
Altenburg,  Town  Hall,  LXVII(a) 
Amboise,  Chateau,  184 
Angelico,     B.      The     Annunciation, 

XXXVI(b) 
Assyrian  Sculpture,  18,  20,  VII(a) 
Athens  :  the  Acropolis,  IX(a) 
the  Erechtheion,  33 
Monument  to  Lysicrates,  40 
the  Parthenon,    30,   32,   38,   51, 

IX(b) 
Temple   of   Wingless    Victory, 

35 
Autun  Cathedral,  tympanum,   XXII(a) 
Avila,  Military  School  at,  LXIX(b) 

Barye.      The  Centaur,  C\  I 

Batahla,  Monastery  of, 

Belem,  Church  interior,  113 

Bellini,  Gentile.     Miracle  of  the  Wood  of 

the    Holy   Cross,   XLV(b) 
Bellini.  Giovanni.     Christ  in  the  Garden 

of  Olives,  XLV(a) 
Bellows,    G.    W.     "  Stag   at    Sharkeys," 

CXXVH(b) 
Bernini.     Colonnade  of  S.  Peter's,  Rome, 

LXXIII(b) 
Bernini.     David,  LXXII(b) 
Blois,   Chateau  of:    staircase,   LXIII(a) 
Bonington.      Rouen,  CXYII(a) 
Bonn  Cathedral,    XXIII(a) 
Borromini,     P.     Church    of    S.    Agnese, 

Rome,    LXX  11(a) 
Botticelli.     Primavera,  XXXIX(a) 
Bouchardon.     I  ov. .  i.x  XX  i\'(a) 
Boucher.     Pan  and  Syrinx, 

IvXXX\'III(l») 
Bourges,  Cathedral,  glass  in,    114 
Bourges,  Hotel  de  Ville,  105 
Bramante,   Convent  of  s.  Pietro, circulax 

porch,   I,I(1>) 
Brass  of  the  de  w^u-.  XXVI(b) 
Breughel,   Meter.     The  Massacre  of  th, 

Innocents,  UX(b] 
I'.n.ii  en  Bresse,  Church  of,   XXIX(b) 
Brunelleschi.     Florence:  Cathedral,  165 
Brunelleschi.     Plorence  :    Pa/./i  Chapel 

[66 


Brussels.    Hotel  de  Ville,  109 
Buoninsegna.     Madonna    and    Child, 

XXXIII(a) 
Burne-Jones.      Building   the    Temple, 

CXVIII(a) 
Byzantine  Capital.     Ravenna,  66 

Caen,   Abbaye-aux-Dames,    84 
Caesar  Augustus,  statue  of,  XVI(a) 
Cairo,  Mosque  of  Ibn-Touloun,  76,  77 
Cairo,  Mosque  of  Kait  Bey,  XXI(b) 
Canaletto.      View  of  Venue,  XCIV(b) 
Carcassonne,   fortifications.    XXIV(b) 
Carpaccio.      Return  of  the  British    Am- 
bassadors, XLVI(a) 
Carravaggio.      The     Martyrdom    of    St. 

Mathciu,  LXXI(b) 
Cartuja,  sacristy  at,  LXIX  (a) 
Castagno.       Equestrian   Monument, 

XXXIV(b) 
Catacombs,  frescoes  from,  64 
Catacombs,  sculpture  in,  XVII(a) 
Cezanne.    The  Bathers,  CXI  I 
Chaldean  Sarcophagus,  \TII(b) 
Chaldean  Sculpture,  V  b 
Chaldaean  Temple.  [6 
Chalons-sur  Manic,    interior    of    Cathe 

dral,  97 
Chambord,  Chateau  of.  is; 
Charente,  Church  of  Cellefrouin,  03 

Chart  res,  Cathedral  porch,  XX  IN    a] 

Como  Cathedral,  arabesques  in,  [/111(b) 
Constable.      Weymouth  Bay,  CXV(a) 
Constantinople,     S      Sophia,     XIX  b) 

XX(a) 
Cordova,  Mosque  at,  XXI(a) 
Corot.      Morning,  CVII(b) 
Correggio.    Venus,  Mercury  and  Cupid 

\\.\\  (b) 
Courbet.        "  Bonjour,     M      Courbet," 

CVIII(a) 
Credi,  Lorenzo  di.     Tht    Annunciation 

xxxyiii  a) 
Crome.    Wherries  on  the  Yare,  CXV(b) 
Cuyp,    Aalbert.        The    Riding    Part) 

I.  XX 

1  larius,  Palace  of,  22 

I  larius,  Tomb  oi 

Daumier.    The  Street  Riot,  CVIII(b) 
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David,    Gerard.         The    Virgin    among 

Saints,  LVH 
David.    Coronation  of  Napoleon,  CIII(a) 
Degas.    Ballet  Dancers,  CXI(a) 
Degas.    Bronze  Figure,  CXIV(a) 
Delacroix.   Drawing,  CIV(a) 
De  l'Orme,   P.,  Tuscan  arcade  by,    187 
Derain.     Landscape,  CXXII(a) 
Donatello.     Cantoria,  XXXII(b) 
Diirer.    The  Betrayal  of  Christ,  LXV(b) 

Early  Christian   Sarcophagus,    XVII(b) 

Egyptian  Jewellery,  13 

El     Greco.         The     Funeral    of     Count 

D'Orgaz,  LXXXVI(a) 
Ely  Cathedral,  86 
Embroidery,  Assyrian,  2  1 
Enamelled  Brick  Frieze,  Persian,  VII (b) 
Etruscan  Pilaster  Capital,  48 
Etruscan  Sarcophagus,  XIV(a) 
Etruscan  Tomb  Grotto,  49 

Fabriano.         Adoration    of    the    Magi, 

XXXVII(a) 
Falconet.     Clock  with  the   Three  Graces, 

LXXXIV(b) 
Florence,  Cathedral,   165 
Florence,  Pazzi  Chapel,   166 
Florence,  Riccardi  Palace,  LI(a) 
Fouquet.     Portrait  of  a  Man,  LX(b) 
Fragonard.    Portrait  of  Mdlle.  Guimard, 

XC(a) 
Francesca,  Piero  di.     Defeat  and  Death 

of  Chosroes,  XXXV(b) 

Gabriel.    The  Petit  Trianon,  XCIII(b) 
Gainsborough.     Landscape,  XCVI(a) 
Gainsborough.     Portrait  of   Mrs.    Ville- 

bois,   XCVII(a) 
Gauguin.     Nevermore,  CXIII(b) 
Gericault.        The    Raft   of    the    Medusa, 

CIV(b) 
Ghirlandaio.        Birth    of    S.     John    the 

Baptist,  XXXIX(b) 
Gibbs,   James.      Church  of   S.   Clement 

Danes,  London,  CI(b) 
Giorgione.  Le     Concert     Chanipetre, 

XLVII 
Giotto.  The      Flight      into       Fgypt 

XXXIII  (b) 
Gisors  Cathedral,  side  portal,  XXIX(a) 
Gizeh.    Sphinx  and  Pyramids,  VI(a) 
Gothic  Construction,  Amiens,  92 
Gothic  Sculpture  : 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  XXX(c) 

Effigy  of  Robert  d'Artois,  XXX(a) 

Figures  in  S.  porch,  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral, XXXI(a) 

Statuette  of  the  Virgin,  XXX(b) 

Tomb  of  Philippe  Pot,  10 1 

Well  of  Moses,  I  ijon,  XXXI(b) 
Goujon,  bas-relief,  LXI(a) 
Goya.    La  Maja  Desnuda,  XCIX(b) 


Goya.     The  Letter,  XCVIII(a) 

Gozzoli.  Procession     of     the     Magi, 

XXXVII(b) 
Grant,      Duncan.  The       Hammock 

CXXV(a) 
Greek  Marble  Vase,  X(a) 
Greek  Fresco,  XIIl(b) 
Greek  Orders  of  Architecture,  34 
Greek  Painted  Vase,  XIII(a),  (c),  (d),  46 
Greek  Patera,  31 
Greek  Pottery,  31 
Greek  Sculpture  : 

Aphrodite  of  Melos,  X(c) 

Athene  Parthenos,  X(b) 

Borghese  Wrestler,  42 

Discobolos  of  Myron,  XI (a) 

Dying  Gaul,  42 

Eleusinian  Relief,  XI (b) 

Gaul  Killing  his  Wife,  43 

Lion  Gate  of  Mycenae,   32 

Parthenon  Friezes,  29,  39,  47 

Stele  of  Aristion,  37 

Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,   XII 
Greenwich  Hospital,  C(a) 
Guardi.     Fantastic  Landscape,  XCIX(a) 
Guillain.     Louis  XIII,  LXI(b) 

Haarlem.     The   Butcher's  Hall, 

LXVIII(b) 
Halberstadt  Cathedral,  choir,  104 
Hals,     Franz.        The    Wife    of    Nicolas 

Hasselaer,  LXXVIII(b) 
Hammerbeam  Roof,  Bacton,  Suffolk  1 1 1 
Heidelberg,  Inn  at,  LXVH(b) 
Hogarth.     Calais  Gate,  XCIV(a) 
Holbein.      The    Ambassadors,  LXVI(a) 
Homer,    Winslow.         The     Northeaster, 

CXXVI(b) 
Hoogh,   Pieter  de.      Woman  at   Harpsi- 
chord, LXXIX(b) 
Houdon.     Voltaire,  XCII(a) 

II    Rosso.       Stucco    at    Fontainebleau, 

LXII(a) 
Ingres.     L' Odalisque  Couchee,  CV 
Innes,  J.  D.     Autumn  Oaks,  CXXVI(a) 
Issoire  Cathedral,  XXIII (b) 

John,  Augustus.     The  Smiling  Woman, 

CXXI(c) 
John  Vassal  House,  U.S.A.,  CH(b) 
Jordaens.     The  Satyr  and  the   Traveller, 

LXXV(b) 

Karnak,  Hall  of  Columns,  V(a),  8 
Khorsabad,  Palace  of  Sargon,  18 
Khorsabad,  Sculpture  from,  20 

Lancret.     Concert  Champetre,  XC(b) 
Largilliere.      The    Artist  with   His  Wife 

and  Daughter,  LXXXIII(a) 
La  Tour.       Portrait   of   the    Artist, 

LXXXIX(a) 
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Lawrence.       Portrait   of   Mrs.    Car< 

Fry,  CXVI(a) 
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